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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE SPEAKING IN NEW YORK ON THE EVENING 
OF LINCOLN DAY 
(The President’s voice was carried by radio to an audience of millions of persons through- 
out the eastern half of the United States. The microphone of the radio apparatus is at the 
right of the picture. In this first unofficial address since he entered the White House, Mr. 
Coolidge defined his policies, especially on the oil investigation and tax-reduction) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Newspapers We are reminded every day of 
oho the influence of the automo- 


bile, the motion-picture, and 
the radio as things by means of which the 
great American public finds diversion from 
daily toil and personal anxiety. But it 
should not be forgotten that the daily news- 
paper stands incomparably first as the 
agency through which the country discovers 
its common interests, and chiefly gains 
instruction and entertainment. From the 
ends of the earth the passing occurrences 
that merit attention are presented day by 
day with infinite variety. The newspaper is 
the university in which all sorts and condi- 
tions of men are nowadays taking a peren- 
nial course, and from which even a brief 
respite would be a deprivation. The 
impetus in the United States toward the 
reading of newspapers seven days in the 
week came with the Civil War, when public 
events bore in upon every household as of 
grave and intimate concern. Ever since 
that time the gathering and publishing of 
news has been a matter of increasing im- 
portance, and the daily reading of news- 
papers has been further stimulated by the 
relative growth of population in closely 
settled places, thus making distribution 
prompt and easy. 


Ethical | There has been much discus- 
Standards of sion of late as to the reliability 
the Press and the ethical standards of 
newspapers at home and elsewhere. The 
honest and intelligent presentation of news 
is so essential to the maintenance of a 
democracy that it would be highly disturb- 
ing to find that newspapers in general were 
unworthy of confidence. Upon the whole, 
it may be asserted that, as respects legiti- 
mate public news, the press is growingly 


accurate and conscientious. It is expensive 
to publish newspapers that meet the exact- 
ing demands of to-day, and it is less true 
now than a generation ago that any con- 
siderable portion of the daily press can 
afford to be the servant either of party 
politics or of private interests. Readers 
are more intelligent and discriminating in 
their patronage of the press. The news- 
paper business becomes less parasitical and 
more independent. Its responsibilities tend 
to increase its caution and its judicial atti- 
tude; and there is less of recklessness, 
whether in political or in other matters, 
than at former times. Libels are less 
frequent, personalities are less bitter or 
unjust, public spirit is more consistent and 
evident. And advertising is on a much 
higher plane of honesty and propriety. 


Servicesof The right-mindedness that 
Q i upon the whole characterizes 
ality ° 
the American press was ex- 
hibited last month in the breadth and good 
taste of the tributes that were paid to 
President Wilson. Party differences and 
personal prejudices were laid aside, and 
the newspapers proceeded to express the 
generous feelings of the American people 
with such thoroughness and with such 
amplitude as to illustrate afresh the magnifi- 
cent possibilities of journalism. When 
the newspapers thus meet their oppor- 
tunities for service, they are fulfilling an 
unrivalled mission in the sphere of educa- 
tion. In the great debate that had been 
occupying Congress upon the revision of 
our income taxes and internal revenue 
system, the newspapers have been carrying 
the question into every home, with elabo- 
rate dispatches and reports, and with much 
interpretation of an intelligent quality. 
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THE LATE FRANK IRVING COBB, EDITOR OF 
THE NEW YORK WORLD 


(Mr. Cobb, who died on December 21, was a political 
writer of great ability, strong convictions, and unques- 
tioned sincerity. He was one of the principal newspaper 
supporters of the policies of President Wilson. He was 
born in Kansas, and had been in New York twenty years, 
after western newspaper experience) 
The conditions of American agriculture, 
and the economic problems of Europe that 
are now under critical study, have been 
given daily prominence and have been 
brought home to the consciousness of every 
person of moderate understanding. The 
political situation, in view of the fact that 
we have entered upon a year of presidential 
and congressional elections, has been made 
plain enough by the newspapers to every 
citizen, however far removed from the 
activities of the political managers. 


Current | When a great sensation, such 
Treatmeniof the as that which has been pro- 
Oil Scandal ‘ ee . 

duced by the Senate’s inquiry 
into the naval oil leases, claims in its turn 
the chief place in the headlines, the press 
shows itself quite equal to its duties. 
Almost without exception, the newspapers 
are clearly in favor of a probing of the oil 
situation to the bottom; but they have been 
less hysterical than many of the politicians, 
and more sane and poised in their treat- 
ment of the subject in all its phases. In 
the dismay that disclosures have produced, 








MR. MELVILLE E. STONE, EMINENT HEAD OF 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


(Mr. Stone has been a figure in journalism for more than 
half a century. He was an editor and publisher of Chicago 
dailies previous to his long service at the head of the 
world’s greatest codperative news gathering association. 
His career has been identified with the growth of the 
American press and its present high standards) 

there is an evident feeling that, whereas the 
great public itself is honest, the press in gen- 
eral is free from complicity in fraudulent 
transactions, and entirely at the service 
of the cause of sound public administra- 
tion. The inquiry is as yet incomplete; 
and as regards some phases of it, wise men 
must hold judgment in suspense. Enough, 
however, has come to light to justify an 
unsparing effort to get at the truth in all its 
ramifications. This is demanded by the 
public, and voiced by the newspapers. 


Demoralizing A speculative period has 
P — always accompanied and fol- 
ve" lowed a war. Mistakes were 
made in many of our recent economic poli- 
cies adopted under war exigencies, when the 
element of time seemed so much more 
important than anything else. The profit- 
eers and the slackers came in for a great 
harvest. Such was the momentum of our 
gigantic governmental program that we 
kept on building merchant ships of useless 
types at extravagant cost to the Treasury— 
ships whose very keels were not laid until 
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long after the armistice. We created war 
supplies in unheard-of quantities, which 
could not possibly be used; and then we pro- 
ceeded to dispose of them by unbusinesslike 
methods at a mere fraction of cost. And 
much veterans’ relief money was wasted. 


A Period of It was in the atmosphere of 
Stock-Jobbing this colossal squandering of 
and Speculation : ; 
resources—and this enrichment 
of promoters and grafters due to the unfor- 
tunate methods that governments adopt 
in the crisis of war—that a period of stock- 
jobbing and speculation set in, one phase 
of which is now under exposure at Washing- 
ton. After the Civil War, we were specu- 
lating in railroads, lands, gold and silver, 
and national expansion at large. After the 
recent war, speculation took various forms, 
but in no other field were the promoters 
nearly so active as in that of petroleum. 

















MR. CYRUS H. K. CURTIS, PHILADELPHIA AND 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


(Mr. Curtis, in his seventy-fourth year, is at the height 
of his enterprising career as a publisher of periodicals and 
newspapers. Following the remarkable success of his 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Saturday Evening Post, 
he has more recently developed a national agricultural 
weekly, and in the field of daily journalism has made the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger one of the foremost news- 
papers of the world. He has now become the owner of the 
New York Evening Post, one of the oldest and most 
highly respected of all newspapers) 
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MR. FRANK A. MUNSEY, NEW YORK PUBLISHER 
(Mr. Munsey, who will be seventy years old in August, 
began the publication of periodicals in New York forty 
years ago, and afterwards became one of the foremost 
owners of daily newspapers. He now controls and directs 
the New York Herald, the New York Sun and Globe, 
and the New York Telegram and Mail, all of these 
having been strengthened by the merging of earlier 
journals. Mr. Munsey, though a Republican, believes in 
the independence and direct responsibility of the press) 
The output of automobiles and oil-using 
engines was increasing the demand for 
petroleum products in something like geo- 
metrical ratio. Cities were springing up 
like magic in the new oil fields of Oklahoma, 
Texas, and California. Speculators were 
leasing the so-called oil rights of farmers and 
landowners, anywhere in the West or 
Southwest, and were then proceeding to 
form oil companies and to print and sell 
millions of shares of stock. A_ gullible 
public—eager for speculative gain—was 
being swindled in untold sums. 


Strategics Quite apart from __ these 
of Oil swindles and palpable frauds, 
Magnates 


there was the tendency to 
encourage violent speculation on the stock 
markets in the shares of successful com- 
panies that were producing oil products on a 
large scale, and that were supposed to be 
entering constantly upon fresh activities 
that promised infinite wealth. Undoubtedly 
the political conditions in Mexico, which 
threatened to confiscate American oil in- 
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withdrawn from immedi- 
ate exploitation; held for 
some indefinite future 
need. These were the 
mighty lords of the wide 
spaces—sheiks of the 
Great American Desert, 
and masters of Mexican 
resources — who simply 
could not tolerate the 
idea that poor old Uncle 
Sam should hold his little 
Naboth’s patches of oil 
Jand in proximity to their 
undisputed domains. We 
have asked a well-known 
writer and publicist at 
Washington, Mr. Stephen 
Bonsal, to give our readers 
something of the infor- 
mational background of 
the naval oil reserves, 








© Paul Thompson 


and the leases of these 


HON. EDWIN DENBY, OF MICHIGAN, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY _ reserves by former Secre- 


(Mr. Denby’s resignation was advised in a resolution passed by the Senate last tary Fall of the Interior 
month after the Senate had unanimously declared that the transfer of naval oil Department —with the 


reserves by the Navy Department to the Interior Department was without legal 
authority. Mr. Denby’s resignation was accepted Monday, February 18) 


vestments in that country, had much to 
do with the strategics of certain millionaire 
promoters in the field of petroleum produc- 
tion. They began to plan gradual or com- 
plete withdrawal from the Mexican fields, 
and the corresponding increase of their 
holdings and operations in the United 
States. It is the policy of some of the most 
successful and conservative oil companies 
to allow other people the excitement of 
discovering and opening new fields and 
bringing in the gushers, while they are con- 
tent to purchase the crude oil and to con- 
vert it into gasoline and the many other 
manufactured products for which there is 
a safe and. growing market. But certain 
of the great promoters, such as the two 
whose names have been made so familiar 
by the pending inquiry at Washington, are 
directing enterprises that in their very 
nature always seek to acquire profitable 
new fields, and to share their anticipated 
wealth with the public by stock-market 
operations on a huge scale. 


Overlordship For such restless expansionists 

as a Ruling and filibusterers in the spheres 
Passion : ; 

of speculative business it could 

be nothing less than anguish to see Govern- 

ment oil lands lying fallow so to speak; 


full accord of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy—to Mr. 
Doheny and Mr. Sinclair. Mr. Bonsal’s 
article supplies many facts that will help 
the reader to understand what the real 
questions at issue are, and how necessary is 
a calm but untiring pursuance of the in- 
quiry to its ultimate conclusions. 


Origin of the There is much yet to learn as 
Posen regards the nature and extent 
eserves . . . . 
of official impropriety in the 
sacrifice of these naval reserves. But some 
things are well enough established to justify 
the forming of opinions. President Roose- 
velt had initiated, and President Taft had 
completed the investigations that led to the 
setting aside of certain areas of oil-bearing 
public lands in California, for the future use 
of the navy in some possible time of emer- 
gency. President Wilson in 1915 completed 
the segregation of a similar area in Wyoming 
that has been popularly known as “Teapot 
Dome” by reason of the outline of its rocky 
eminence. Meanwhile, as many readers 
will remember, there had been a long- 
pending discussion of the principles upon 
which leases might be granted to applicants 
for the development of water powers, coal 
mines, and petroleum wells on the public 
lands that were under the administration 
of the Interior Department. Secretary 
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Lane, while his record was that of an offi- 
cial who was zealous to safeguard the public 
interest, was in favor of a somewhat liberal 
leasing policy. Early in 1920, such a policy 
was adopted, in an act relating to deposits 
of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, sodium, 
etc., on the public domain. 
Under Sole The oil lands reserved for navy 
Ese use were not under the man- 
agement of the Interior De- 
partment, but were explicitly assigned to 
the Secretary of the Navy by act of Con- 
gress. In June, 1920, Congress authorized 
the Secretary of the Navy, as regards these 
‘naval petroleum reserves,” to “conserve, 
develop, use, and operate the same in his 
discretion, directly or by contract, lease, or 
otherwise; and to use, store, exchange, or 
sell the oil and gas products thereof and 
those from all royalty oil from lands in 
the naval reserves, for the benefit of the 
United States.” This language is found in 
an amendment to the annual naval appro- 
priation bill, and seems to have attracted 
very little attention at the time. The 
understanding about it, however, was quite 
simple. Adjacent to one of the California 
reserves were oil lands that were under active 
development, with wells near enough to the 
boundary lines of the naval territory to 
cause a draining away of a certain amount of 
oil that lay beneath the navy’s property. 
Under such circumstances, it is customary 
to sink what are known as “offset wells,” on 
plans that are quite familiar to those who 
knowabout intensive oil developments in the 
rich fields of California, Texas,and Oklahoma. 


The intention of the enact- 
ment of 1920 was to permit the 
Secretary of the Navy to save 
that percentage of the Government’s re- 
served oil that lay close to the property 
lines, and that was in actual process of being 
pumped away by contiguous operations. 
This was merely a detail of vigilant and 
honest administration, involving no great 
quantity of oil and touching upon no. real 
question of policy. There was not the 
remotest intimation that behind this grant 
of discretionary authority there was lurking 
a bold and piratical scheme for the private 
acquisition of the entire area of at least two 
of the three naval oil reservations. At 
first, there came the expected lease for the 
sinking of twenty-two “offset wells’ on 
the north edge of Naval Reserve No. 1, 


Intent of 
the Law 

















© Underwood & Underwood 
HON. ALBERT B. FALL, OF NEW MEXICO 


(Mr. Fall, who was born in Kentucky in 1861, went early 
to the Southwest and became interested in mines, ranches, 
lumber, lands, and railroads. He became a lawyer, 
Attorney-General of New Mexico, and a member of the 
Supreme Court of that State. He entered the United 
States Senate in 1912, resigning in 1921 to become 
Secretary of the Interior in President Harding’s Cabinet. 
He retired from the Cabinet in March, 1923. His ad- 
ministration of affairs connected with the public domain 
is now under investigation) 


in California. Secretary Daniels, who had 
been most unyielding and vigilant in his 
safeguarding of the government’s interests, 
properly called for bids for the drilling of 
these wells. He went out of office before the 
business was completed; but when Secretary 
Denby came in under President Harding in 
March, 1921, he continued the call for bids, 
and the Pan-American Petroleum Company, 
controlled by Mr. Edward L. Doheny, ob- 
tained the contract. 


Transfer from Senator Walsh, of Montana, 
Denby 0 who has been taking the lead- 
ing part in the current investi- 

gation of these leases by the Public Lands 
Committee, informs us that he is not aware 
of any impropriety whatever in the granting 
of this particular contract for the twenty- 
two offset wells. This was what the law 
contemplated, and here the Navy’s leasing 
transactions should have ended. As we 
have already remarked, this was a mere 
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MR. EDWARD L. DOHENY, OF LOS ANGELES, 
PETROLEUM PRODUCER 


(Mr. Doheny, who was born in Wisconsin in 1856, 

entered upon an adventurous Western career, spending 

twenty years prospecting for gold and silver. His great 

financial success began with his entering the petroleum 

field more than thirty years ago. He is president of the 

Pan-American Petroleum and Transport Company and 
of other large enterprises) 


detail; and we had grown accustomed during 
the war period to see the executive depart- 
ments exercising discretionary authority of 
a hundred times as much importance, al- 
most every day. But at this point the 
Secretary of the Navy abandon’s his lawful 
control over his own domain, and makes 
voluntary and illegal surrender to another 
department of the public trust that had 
been committed to him alone. A thing of 
the highest importance was happening ob- 
scurely behind the scenes, while the trifling 
detail of the offset wells was enjoying due 
publicity. Secretary Denby was transfer- 
ring to the Hon. Albert B. Fall, Secretary 
of the Interior, his entire power of adminis- 
tration over the three naval reserves; and 
this transaction was being dignified— 
thought not legalized—by the securing of 
an executive order bearing the signature 
of President Harding. Mr. Denby insists that 
he was acting in accordance with his best 
judgment, while undoubtedly the President 
had been led to believe that all business 
transactions relating to the public domain 
ought to be concentrated in one department. 


Mr. Fall Leases There is no member of the 
o Sinclair Senate to-day who believes 
and Doheny ; - 

that this transfer was legal, or 

that the President had any power to issue 
such an order, although, beyond doubt, he 
was persuaded that he had such power, and 
that he was exercising it for the public 
good. With very little delay, after having 
obtained control, Secretary Fall proceeded 
to convey the Teapot Dome reserve to Mr. 
Harry F. Sinclair on terms not then known 
to the public, and which are now shown to 
have been of a character that Congress 
would quite unanimously have disapproved. 
Furthermore, Mr. Fall proceeded to turn 
over the whole of Naval Reserve No. 1 in 
California to Mr. Doheny’s company in 
extension of the lease that had begun with 
the trifling detail of the twenty-two offset 
wells. The story now becomes so com- 
plicated that for immediate purposes we 
must confine ourselves to the barest out- 
lines. Under what excuses or pretenses 
were these leases made? The answer to 
that question is so preposterous as to 
stagger credulity. 
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MR. HARRY F. SINCLAIR, WITH HIS ATTORNEY, 
MR. J. W. ZEVELEY ; 


(Mr. Sinclair is at the head of the well-known oil com- 

panies that bear his name, and his acquisition of the 

lease of the so-called ‘Teapot Dome’”’ naval oil reserve is 

now under investigation at Washington. Educated in 

Kansas as a pharmacist, Sinclair turned from drugs to 
oil in 1901) 
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Theory Adopted There had actually been 
Pol adopted by the Navy Depart- 
ment the very remarkable the- 

ory that all the crude petroleum in these re- 
serve fields should be drawn out as rapidly 
as possible; that all the Government’s per- 
centage of oil should be exchanged through 
Doheny or Sinclair companies for fuel oil; 
that most of this oil should be traded for 
tankage, and that the remaining oil should 
be stored in tanks at naval bases for future 
use. Assuming to derive authority of law 
from the words we have already quoted 
relating to exchanging and storing oil, the 
navy entered upon a policy for which there 
could have been no possible justification 
without specific enactments after full hear- 
ings and public debate. For a number of 
vears we had been using a certain amount 
of fuel oil in the navy, and Congress had 
appropriated money year by year—perhaps 
half a million dollars at a time—for erecting 
storage tanks. But the navy seems to 
have decided on its own initiative, and 
without consulting Congress, to spend more 
than $100,000,000 in tanks at Pearl Harbor, 

















SENATOR WALSH OF MONTANA WITH SENATOR 
ROBINSON OF ARKANSAS 


(Joseph T. Robinson, an Arkansas lawyer, prominent in 
the politics and affairs of his State, was elected Governor 
in 1912, after ten years in Congress. He had served only 
a few weeks as Governor, when early in 1913 he was 
elected to the United States Senate. He is an aggressive 
partisan and one of the foremost debaters in Congress) 
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' HON. THOMAS J. WALSH, SENATOR FROM 
MONTANA 


(Mz. Walsh was born and educated in Wisconsin and 
practiced law in South Dakota for a few years. He has 
lived in Montana since 1890. He is a lawyer of unusual 
ability, long a prominent member of the Democratic 
party, and a Senator from his State for the past eleven 
yeers. He has taken the leading part in the Senate’s 
investigation of the naval oil leases) 
which is our naval base in Hawaii near 
Honolulu. Its plan for obtaining these 
tanks was to have them built through con- 
tracts with the Sinclair or Doheny com- 
panies, and to pay for them with the oil 
obtained from these companies by exchange. 


Trading Senator Walsh estimates that 
Tale for every hundred barrels of 
crude oil taken from the 

reserves the leasing companies kept (on the 
average) eighty-four and gave sixteen to 
the Government of the United States. For 
every three barrels received by the Govern- 
ment from the lessees, two barrels were 
given back to the Doheny or Sinclair 
companies in order to pay for the tanks in 
which to store the remaining barrel. It 
seems to have been proposed to store some- 
thing like 40,000,000 barrels, and to give 
approximately twice this quantity of the 
naval oil in payment for the tanks. All 
these transactions were being carried on 
under the astounding pretense that several 
words in an amendment to an appropriation 
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A GROUP OF MEMBERS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE, CHAIRMAN 
LENROOT AND MR. WALSH IN THE CENTER 
(Left to right, are: Senators Robert N. Stanfield, of Oregon; Edwin F. Ladd, of North Dakota; Reed Smoot, = 


Utah; John B. Kendrick, of Wyoming; Irvine L. Lenroot, of Wisconsin; C. C. Dill, of Washington; Thomas J. Wals 
of Montana; Ralph H. Cameron, of Arizona: Key Pittman, of Nevada; and Alva B. Adams, of Colorado) 


bill in June, 1920, which were plainly in- 
tended to have application to the minor 
detail of the offset wells, could be stretched 
10 cover a radical change of public policy 
and an expenditure of great sums for which 
no appropriations had been made. 


Public Policy When the naval reserves were 
— set apart, it was of course 
: understood that the oil was to 

be left in the ground, to be drawn upon at 
some time in the indefinite future when, 
perchance, oil had become very scarce or 
when some other emergency had arisen. 
For certain officials to decide behind the 
scenes, without consulting Congress or the 
public, that the oil must all be taken out 
and stored above ground, on a plan which 
vas resulting in the retention of six barrcls 
and the loss of ninety-four out of each 
hundred, was to act in a way that micht 
well seem to have been inspired either by 
disordered mentality or criminal cupidity. 
If there had been any reason at all for the 
setting apart of the naval reserves, there 
was every reason for holding them un- 
touched, except as to the offset operations. 
We were at peace with the world; Secretary 
Hughes was bringing about a good under- 
standing with Japan, and there was no 


emergency whatever that called for the 
policies which were adopted jointly by the 
Secretaries of the Interior and the Navy. 
Secretary Fall claims that executive author- 
ity existed; and Secretary Denby has con- 
tinued to declare that he regarded the leasing 
policies as desirable and would take the same 
course if he had it all to do over again. But 
his explanations have been unconvincing. 


A Since naval oil tanks had been 
authorized from time to time 
inappropriation bills, it should 
have been clear that Congress had not in- 
tended to permit the navy department on 
its own initiative to exchange naval oil 
in a roundabout way for tankage on a vast 
scale. About the nature of these transac- 
tions there is not now the slightest differ- 
ence in Congress, though an awakening 
to the facts was slow. Certain Senators, 
Mr. LaFollette among them, had for a good 
while felt that something was wrong in the 
oil leases and had been trying to get at the 
facts. But it was hard to focus attention, 
or to arouse interest. More than a year 
ago Mr. Sinclair was reported to have said 
that he expected to make at least a hun- 
dred million dollars profit out of his Teapot 


Dome lease. There had been extensive 
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stock market speculations growing out of 
the lease, and it had been rumored that 
various people at Washington, official and 
otherwise, had received advance tips and 
made large sums in the sudden market ad- 
vance of Sinclair stocks. The sensational 
aspects of the Senate’s inquiry began to 
dawn upon the public mind in the middle of 
January, when testimony was presented 
that reflected seriously upon Mr. Fall’s 
honor and veracity. 


The On January 28, Senator Rob- 
_ , inson of Arkansas introduced 


a resolution demanding the 
resignation of Secretary Denby. On that 
date the House voted $100,000 to the 
President for the employment of special 
counsel to prosecute any persons guilty 
of crime in connection with the leases. On 
the following day Senator Walsh offered 
a resolution looking to the cancellation of 
the Sinclair and Doheny leases, and on the 
last day of January this resolution was 
adopted by the Senate without a single dis- 
senting vote. The resolution alleged fraud 
and corruption in the execution of leases 
and contracts. Mr. Sinclair, meanwhile, 
had gone to Europe; but Mr. Doheny had 
on January 24 testified that he had made 
a personal loan of $100,000 to Secretary 
Fall, this sum being conveyed in cash under 
circumstances reflecting seriously upon 
everyone concerned. A new sensation was 
created on February 1, when Mr. Doheny, 
appearing once more before the committee, 
stated in answer to a question that had been 
inspired by Senator Reed of Missouri that 
he or his companies had given legal em- 
ployment to three members of the Wilson 
Cabinet, namely, Mr. McAdoo, the late 
Mr. Lane,and the former Attorney-General, 
Mr. Gregory, of Texas. 

The Case = This was highly embarrassing 
to Mr. Gregory, who was al- 
ready on his way to Washing- 
ton at the call of President Coolidge to act 
as one of the two special legal advisers ir 
this very matter. As for Secretary Lane, 
it was well known that he had accepted a 
high place in one of the Doheny oil com- 
panies after leaving the Cabinet, and there 
was no intimation on anybody’s part that 
he had been guilty of impropriety either 
in public or private business relationships. 
Mi. Gregory promptly explained that he 
hid accepted a professional retainer (after 


0 
Mr. Gregory 
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HON. WILLIAM G. McADOO AS HE APPEARED 

BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE TO EX- 

PLAIN HIS EMPLOYMENT AS AN ATTORNEY 
BY THE DOHENY OIL INTERESTS 


leaving the Cabinet) to present at Wash- 
ington the legitimate claims of American 
oil companies in Mexico, and he was not 
even aware that one of the Doheny com- 
panies had subsequently contributed some- 
thing, along with other oil companies, to- 
wards the payment of his $10,000 fee for 
services. Mr. Gregory was fully exonerated 
but was not retained by President Coolidge. 


Mr. McAdoo The most sensational, how- 
“4 lle ever, of these incidental refer- 
ences by Mr. Doheny had to 

do with the case of William G. McAdoo, the 
leading Democratic candidate for the presi- 
dency. During the years of his services as 
Secretary of the Treasury and wartime 
Director of Railroads, Mr. McAdoo did not 
meet the oil magnate nor had he ever 
known him. After the armistice, he had 
retired from the Treasury and joined a rep- 
utable law firm in New York. Almost a 
year later, this law firm had been employed 
to aid Mr. Doheny in the protection of the 
immense interests of the Doheny com- 
panies, amounting to perhaps several hun- 
dred million dollars, that were threatened 
by the radical policies upon which the 
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© Edmonston Studio 
HON. ATLEE POMERENE, OF OHIO 


(Mr. Pomerene, after long service in the Senate as a 
Democrat, failed of reélection in 1922, having been 
defeated by Mr. Fess. Mr. Pomerene was selected by 
President Coolidge last month as one of his two legal 
advisers in connection with the naval oil leases) 


Mexican Government had entered. We are 
not aware that there is any lawyer in the 
country who would have regarded this em- 
ployment of Mr. McAdoo’s firm as other- 
wise than legitimate and in every way 
proper. After a year or two of practice in 
New York, Mr. and Mrs. McAdoo, who 
were exceedingly fond of the West, decided 
to make their home in Los Angeles; and 
there Mr. McAdoo resumed the practice of 
his profession. He was further retained by 
Mr. Doheny, but entirely in matters relat- 
ing to the Mexican situation. 


American 
Interests 
in Mexico 


American interests involved 
in the new economic policies 
that had followed Mexican 
revolutions have amounted in the aggregate 
probably to much more than a billion dol- 
lars. ‘These interests have affected many 
thousands of individual American citizens— 
some as direct owners of property, and 
others as holders of bonds or shares in rail- 
roads, mines, lands, ranches, oil companies, 
and so on. If lawyers may be retained for 
any purposes relating to the protection of 


property rights, it was surely permissible 
to employ them in connection with lawful 
endeavors to prevent the confiscation of 
American property in Mexico. It is need- 
less to say that Mr. McAdoo was merely 
one of a good many able and honorable 
lawyers who were similarly employed. A 
day or two after the funeral of his father-in- 
law, President Wilson, Mr. McAdoo, at his 
his own request, appeared before the com- 
mittee, submitting a written statement and 
answering all questions with entire frank- 
ness. He had immediately cancelled his 
connection with the Doheny interests, and 
he had made it clear that his employment 
had never been in any way related to the 
naval leases, but only to the Mexican situa- 


tion. His statements were not challenged. 
Pel As we have remarked in these 
olilica } } > 
Availability P28°S from time to time, th« 


friends and supporters of Mr. 
McAdoo had succeeded in making him the 
leading candidate for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination, which will be made in 
June at New York. Press and public alike 
had become so aroused about the Doheny 
and Sinclair transactions with Mr. Fall that 
it was at once declared as regards Mr. Mc- 
Adoo that his political prospects were for- 
ever blighted. It soon became evident, 
however, that it was much better for Mr. 
McAdoo to have had the opportunity of 
explaining everything in the early days of 
February than to have had his political 
enemies holding his Doheny connection in 
reserve, in order to use it against him at a 
time when explanations would have come 
too late. It is for the Democratic party to 
decide for itself; but it will be hard to find 
either a lawyer or a business man of success 
and standing who has not had some relation- 
ship to great enterprises in corporate form. 
Nothing whatever that was brought to light 
about Mr. McAdoo, or the late Mr. Lane, 
or Mr. Gregory, should be allowed to cloud 
the excellent reputations which those gen- 
tlemen had earned through years of faithful 
public service. 


Mr. Denby The facts brought to light 
and Cabinet yegarding the transfer of the 
Responsibility naval oil reserves by Secretary 


Denby to Secretary Fall placed President 
Coolidge in an embarrassing position. He 
seemed at first to take a legal rather than 
a political view of the matters at issue as 
they concerned the Cabinet. Mr. Denby 
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was not-under suspicion as regards his 
honesty or his devotion to the public inter- 
est. But he had adopted unwise policies 
which he continued somewhat defiantly 
both to justify and to proclaim as praise- 
worthy. It is not customary for Presi- 
dents or Prime Ministers to keep in their 
cabinets men whose attitude and conduct 
in matters of supreme importance are at 
variance with the views of their chief, of 
their party, and of their country. Having 
stated to the Senate committee that he 
assumed full responsibility for the leases 
and continued thoroughly to approve of 
them, it was the plain duty of Mr. Denby 
either to obtain the explicit and public 
approval of his leasing policies from Presi- 
dent Coolidge, or to resign immediately as 
not supported by his chief. 


The This alternative is so obvious, 
Obeious from the very nature of cab- 
Alternative 


inets under any form of con- 
stitutional Government, that its disregard 
in the Denby case had seemed somewhat 
strange. When Mr. Garrison, as Secretary 
of War, was not sustained in his prepared- 
ness policy by President Wilson, he resigned 
without a moment’s hesitation. It was re- 
peatedly said last month on behalf of Mr. 
Denby that he would not retire from office 
“under fire.” If this had reference to his 
honesty, he should at once have retired in 
order to be at liberty to give his full time 
and efforts to personal vindication. But if 
it had reference to criticism of his policies 
with respect to the naval leases and the 
storage of oil, it is plain that he should 
have handed his resignation at once to the 
Presidert—and this in the most public 
fashion—because it was wholly unsuitable 
for him to remain as head of the Navy 
Department unless his policies were in the 
fullest sense approved and endorsed. His 
continuance in the Cabinet could have no 
relation whatever to his honorable character 
as a gentleman; for this, fortunately, had 
not been in dispute. Neither had his re- 
tention of office any important relation to 
the technical legalities of his conduct. If 
Mr. Denby remained in the Cabinet, it 
meant that the President and the Adminis- 
tration favor the control of the naval oil 
reserves by the Interior Department, and 
also approve of the plan of trading oil for 
tanks and storing the oil at Pearl Harbor. 
This is not a matter that awaits evidence 
or that needs the opinion of lawyers. 

















MR. OWEN J. ROBERTS, OF PHILADELPHIA 


(Mr. Roberts, who is a lawyer of high standing and a 

Republican, was chosen on February 15 by President 

Coolidge to serve with Mr. Pomerene as special counsel 

to represent the Government in legal actions that may 
arise from the oil leases) 


The Senate's Secretary Hughes, whose de- 
V _ and I's partment is deeply concerned 
eaning 2 


beyond a doubt in matters of 
broad naval policy, in view of the initiative 
of the State Department in respect to the 
limitation of naval armament and to forti- 
fications in the Pacific, informed the coun- 
try that Secretary Denby had never to 
his knowledge brought the matter of the 
transfer of the oil reserves to the attention 
of the Cabinet. The Senate on February 11 
adopted the resolution demanding Mr. 
Denby’s resignation by a vote of 47 to 34. 
It would be unfair to the Republican Sen- 
ators who voted in the minority to assume 
that they also did not believe that Mr. 
Denby ought to retire. It would, in turn, 
be unfair to the Senators who voted with 
the majority to assert that they were trying 
to dictate to the President, or were less 
familiar than others with the President’s 
constitutional authority as regards appoint- 
ments and dismissals. The Senate vote 
was merely a way of stating the opinion that 
Mr. Denby’s policy had been in usurpation 
of authority that belonged to Congress 
alone, when he surrendered the Navy De- 
partment’s jurisdiction over the reserves. 
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Cabinet President Coolidge’s sincerity 
— is transparent; and the public 


confidence in his good sense 
and his fitness to deal with difficult matters 
is almost universal. In his excellent speech 
at New York on Lincoln’s birthday, he 
assured the country that in this oil business 
the guilty should be punished, the innocent 
protected, and the public’s rights duly con- 
served. But enough had already come to 
light to justify him in feeling wholly free 
to reorganize his Cabinet. Every experi- 
enced person knows that under the cir- 
cumstances this might be a painful and hard 
thing, in view of the peculiarities of our 
political system. Mr. Coolidge could not 
be expected to do otherwise than to keep 
the entire Harding Cabinet at the moment 
when his predecessor’s death brought him 
so unexpectedly into his present office. 
But on the fourth of March, there will still 
remain exactly one year of Mr. Coolidge’s 
present term. During that year he should 
carry on the government with men whom 
he prefers. There should be available for 
him the resignation of every member of the 
Cabinet without exception, in order that he 
may feel at perfect liberty to retain some in 
their present places, to shift portfolios in 
some cases, and to bring in new men where 
he finds it desirable. Most Republicans are 
expecting Mr. Coolidge’s nomination for 
another term, by a great majority at the 
Cleveland convention some three months 
hence. But nomination is one thing, and 
election is another. Bold action, in view of 
the present crisis at Washington, cannot 
lessen the prospects of Mr. Coolidge’s 
success at Cleveland, and might improve his 
chances at the polls next November. This 
is not to criticize any Cabinet officer. 


~_— The President has not weak- 
— ened in his support of the 


Mellon tax proposals. His 
remarks on this subject in the New York 
speech were excellently reasoned, and stir- 
ring in their appeal to the plain man. 
Similarly, his continued opposition to the 
bonus was argued from the standpoint of 
the welfare of the ex-soldiers themselves. 
There willbea debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives lasting several weeks, the Ways 
and Means Committee having decided last 
month to report the Mellon bill with its 
main features unchanged. It was agreed 
among the Republican members that they 
need not feel obliged to support particular 


parts of the bill in debate, or on final vote. 
Thus chairman Green himself does not favor 
the proposed reduction of the highest sur- 
taxes to twenty-five per cent. Democrats 
in the House, with hardly any exceptions, 
made a caucus agreement in the middle of 
February to support the Garner tax bill as a 
party measure, and to keep the highest 
surtaxes at forty-four per cent. However 
popular this may prove to be as a political 
device, it would certainly be bad from the 
revenue standpoint. 


a and There is a sub-stratum of 
—— justice and common sense that 


can be appealed to in the 
average citizen, whether he pays more taxes 
or less. If in point of principle it is permis- 
sible in times of peace and of surplus 
revenues to take almost half of a rich man’s 
income for a federal tax—with State and 
local taxes also to be paid—we are not 
resting upon stable foundations. There are 
millions of voters in normal times who are 
not earning as much as a thousand dollars 
a year; and these will see no reason why 
(at least for purposes of local taxation) they 
should not exact fifty per cent. of the in- 
come of people who have as much as five 
thousand dollars a year. It is much more 
important just now to make public expendi- 
ture honest and economical than to raise 
vast sums by the continuance of war-time 
forms of taxation. As regards these ques- 
tions, we have more faith in the intelligence 
of the public than in the courage of the 
politicians. It is likely that the Mellon bill 
will pass the House in the middle of March 
with the highest surtaxes at about thirty- 
five per cent. Meanwhile, it seems probable 
that, as regards the income taxes for the 
year 1923, partial payment of which comes 
due on March 15, Congress will approve the 
pending plan of refunding or remitting 
twenty-five per cent. to the taxpayers. This 
will afford very substantial relief, and ought 
to have a good effect upon general business. 


Spending Turing the period of the Great 
Wisely, for War, when through taxation 
Localities 


and the almost universal dis- 
tribution of loans the Government at 
Washington was absorbing the nation’s 
current resources, there was a_ general 
postponement of local improvements. Road- 
building had ceased; school buildings were 
not supplied to meet the demand; cities 
left streets unpaved and sewers unbuilt. 
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During two or three years past there have 
been adopted many State-wide programs of 
highway construction and rural school 
improvement; while counties, cities, and 
villages have been trying to give themselves 
modern appointments. The results of this 
local expenditure have made for civilization 
and welfare. They stand out in happy 
contrast with the orgy of wastefulness— 
beyond all the records of known history— 
that was characterizing the expenditures 
by the Federal Government at Washington. 
Of late, officials at Washington have 
assumed to lecture several thousand local 
communities for bonding themselves to 
provide facilities that the people needed 
and desired. It was a situation to which 
the parable of the beam and the mote might 
well be applied. 


The Question 
of “ Tax- 
Exempts” 


From the foundations of our 
Government, with its dual 
nature, we have observed the 
principle that the Federal authority should 
not tax the securities issued by States and 
their sub-divisions, and that in turn the 
States should not tax the securities issued 
by the Federal Government. Without any 





thorough re-study of the subject, and upon 
arguments very hastily improvised, the 
official mind at Washington has of late 
become obsessed with the notion that this 
fundamental principle ought to be aban- 
doned. Accordingly, it has been proposed 
to amend the Constitution. The questions 
involved have a political bearing that is 
much more important than the fiscal 
arguments that have been brought forward 
by economists or students of taxation. 
This political view, having to do with the 
very nature of our Government, has been 
well presented by certain men in Congress 
who still hold to the established doctrines 
of divided sovereignty, notably by the 
remarkably able delegation in Congress 
from the State of Virginia. Hon. R. Walton 
Moore, of that State, took a leading part 
in the debate last month, opposing the 
plan of a constitutional amendment. When 
the question came to a vote in the House 
on February 8, the amendment failed to 
obtain the necessary two-thirds. Thus 
ends, for the present, the ill-judged though 
well-intended assault upon what are known 
as “tax-exempt securities.”” The States may 
be trusted to manage their own local affairs. 
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DID YOU EVER SEE SUCH HEARTY COOPERATION ? 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul, Mina.) 
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Tiding During recent weeks, President 
— culture Coolidge has given earnest 
ver a Crisis ; aa : 

attention to the position in 
which Western farmers and Western banks 
have been placed by extreme agricultural 
depression. The stability and reasonable 
success of farming communities is at the 
very basis of our normal existence as a 
nation. The people concerned with farm- 
ing are no more a class, separate in welfare 
from the nation as a whole, than are 
juveniles a privileged and favored class in 
having schools provided for them. Agri- 
culture, like education, is an interest that 
underlies the country’s perpetuity. We are 
publishing an article in this number (see 
page 286) by Mr. Charles W. Holman that 
sums up the present situation in the North- 
west, and explains the proposed remedies 
that are under advisement at Washington. 
There was a time a few years ago when the 
extremely low price of cotton, in spite of 
large measures of temporary financial relief 
from Washington, resulted in the disposses- 
sion of thousands of unhappy farmers. If 
pressure by their creditors were brought to 
bear upon the farmers of the wheat districts 
of the Northwest, many of them would 
lose their goods and chattels, and also their 


WILL IT PROVE MORE THAN A TEMPEST IN A 
TEAPOT? 


From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 





lands under foreclosure. But banks and 
other creditors do not wish to foreclose 
and to acquire possession of property for 
which they would find no immediate sale. 
President Coolidge, the Agricultural De- 
partment, the Federal Reserve Board, the 
War Finance Corporation, and other agen- 
cies, with the earnest codperation of con- 
gressional committees, are doing everything 
possible to help avert a crisis. Natural 
economic laws will assert themselves, and 
American agriculture will find solid footing 
again, if immediate calamity be averted. 


Mexico _ The President in his New York 
— speech expressed himself as 
very hopeful about conditions 
in Mexico, and in a few simple sentences 
presented the alternative that was before 
him and Secretary Hughes when it was 
decided to respond to President Obregon’s 
appeal and sell a certain quantity of arms 
and munitions, to enable the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to support civil order. Fortunately, 
the rebellion led by De la Huerta seems to 
be pretty nearly suppressed. On February 5, 
the Obregon forces took possession of Vera 
Cruz, on the Gulf Coast, this being the De 
la Huerta stronghold; on February 9 they 
captured Guadalajara, and at last reports 
the rebellion was breaking down in the West. 
Mr. Coolidge has persuaded Hon. Charles 
B. Warren to return, as Ambassador. 


The Better As for the situation in Europe, 
Prospect it may be stated on good 
in Europe 


authority that the Adminis- 
tration at Washington is observing some- 
what hopefully the progress of the special 
inquiries that are going on before the 
Reparation Commission’s Committee of 
Experts, under the chairmanship of General 
Dawes. Mr. Simonds surveys the European 
field for our readers this month with his 
usual clarity and his firm grasp of the main 
factors. Since writing his present article, 
he has gone abroad, and is now in touch 
with British and Continental policies as 
they can be studied from the standpoint of 
London and the new Labor Ministry. Next 
month’s article from his pen will have been 
sent from England. By the following 
month, great progress will undoubtedly have 
been made in the study by the Expert 
Committees of Germany’s monetary and 
fiscal condition and the expatriation of 
German capital. Mr. Simonds will write 


for us from Paris on these developments. fF 
# 
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J. RAMSAY MACDONALD (left), THE NEW BRITISH PREMIER, WITH HIS COLLEAGUES OF THE 
LABOR CABINET, AFTER THEIR RECEPTION BY THE KING AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


(In front, left to right, are: Mr. Macdonald, Mr. J. H. Thomas, Mr. Arthur Henderson, and Mr. J. R. Clynes) 


British = Mr. Macdonald and his Labor 
yo 2” Cabinet continue to attract 
uthority : : 
the daily attention of news- 
paper readers in the United States as well as 
throughout the world. We present an 
article by Mr. Dilnot on some personal 
characteristics of the new officials. In the 
middle of February, Parliament settled 
down to its first working session under the 
new order of things. Mr. Macdonald made 
it clear that his ministry did not propose 
to commit suicide by trying at once to 
force measures that must antagonize Con- 
servatives and Liberals alike. The Con- 
servatives in caucus by unanimous vote 
retained Mr. Stanley Baldwin in his post 
of leadership. Mr. Asquith sits pleasantly 
among the Lloyd George Liberals, as leader 
of the reunited factions. An important 
step promptly taken by Mr. Macdonald 
in his capacity as Foreign Minister was the 
recognition of the Soviet Government of 
Russia in the full sense. 


ery oem Instead of conditioning recog- 
of soviet nition upon advance pledges 
Russia 


regarding Russia’s conduct and 
obligations, Mr. MacDonald left those 
matters to be taken up as logically following 
the acknowledgment that the existing re- 
gime constitutes a de jure government. 


The United States does not see things in the 
same light; but the British view, regardless 
of party, was fixed upon the necessities of 
commerce and industry, and the continu- 
ance of unemployment at home. The death 
of Lenin evoked remarkable tributes to the 
ability and character of this strange and 
sincere though fanatical personage. The 
Russian people had evidently learned to 
rely upon him, even as in former times it was 
their habit to look upon the Czar as the 
father of his people and something more 
than an ordinary man. It is the opinion in 
England that the doctrinaire policies of the 
Bolshevistic party are already virtually 
broken down, and that Russia will rapidly 
emerge as a constitutional democracy, 
recognizing private property rights not 
alone in the landholdings of the peasantry 
but also in ordinary industry and trade. 
There is no longer any lively expectation 
that Russia will ever make good the foreign 
indebtedness inherited from the czaristic 
period. The example of Great Britain in 
recognizing the existing régime is likely to 
be somewhat generally followed in Europe. 
To succeed Lenin as “Chairman of the 
Federal Council of Commissars” the Soviet 
assemblies selected Alexis I. Rykoff, a man 
of forty-three, a life-long Communist, and 
a former exile. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF FINANCIAL EXPERTS, UNDER CHAIRMANSHIP OF 
CHARLES G. DAWES, WORKING UPON PLANS TO RESTORE GERMANY’S FINANCIAL SYSTEM 
(Left to right, are: F. Flora and Dr. Pirelli, of Italy; M. Alix and M. Parmentier, of France; General Charles G. 


Dawes, president of the committee; Owen D. Young, of the United States; Sir Robert Molesworth Kindersley and 
Sir Josiah Charles Stamp, of Great Britain; and Emile Francqui, of Belgium) 


The Winner At Philadelphia, on February 
of . Peace 4, the award of the Bok Peace 
oe Prize was made to Dr. Charles 
H. Levermore, of New York. In these 
pages last month, we summarized the sug- 
gestions made in the plan that had been 
selected by the committee of award and 
that had been published in full in the news- 
papers of January 7. It was planned to have 
a popular voting contest on the plan for 
several weeks before announcing the name 
of the winner of Mr. Bok’s gift of fifty 
thousand dollars. Those who participated 
in the voting were for the most part friends 
of the idea of our joining the World Court 
and becoming more intimately associated 
with the League of Nations. General 
approval of the views set forth in the win- 
ning plan was expressed by us last month. 
Dr. Levermore is a thoroughly competent 
student of international relations. He was 
a Yale graduate of the class of 1879 who 
afterwards pursued postgraduate studies in 
history and political science at the Johns 
Hopkins University, where he was a col- 
league of the late President Wilson. Like 
Mr. Wilson, he taught history in several 
institutions for a period of years, and then 
became head of what is now the Adelphi 
College in Brooklyn. 


A Competent About eleven years ago Dr. 
ree Levermore took a position 
with the World Peace Founda- 

tion in Boston, and was afterwards asso- 
ciated with the World Court League and the 
League of Nations Union at New York. 
For the past six years he has been secretary 


and executive officer of the New York Peace 
Society, and has at the same time been iden- 
tified with the newer “League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association.’ It is needless 
to say that it did not require the offering 
of a money prize to stimulate the ideas or 
quicken the efforts of men like Dr. Lever- 
more, who were already working on the 
full-time basis to promote the cause of 
peace through international codperation. 

















THE LATE NIKOLAI LENIN, HEAD OF THE 
SOVIET GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA, WHO DIED 
ON JANUARY 21 
































THE PROGRESS 


But it was a felicitous thing that the method 
adopted by Mr. Bok not only secured so 
much valuable advertising for good ideas, 
but also led inevitably to a wise bestowal of 
the prize. Thus the choice did not fall 
upon some contestant who was seeking 
either notoriety or money, nor upon some 
clever person who had merely taken up the 
subject offhand and performed a stunt, but 
rather upon a man of extraordinary knowl- 
edge and sound judgment who had earned 
the right to an opinion through long years 
of study. Dr. Levermore has edited and 
made available for us during recent years a 
great quantity of documentary material 
relating to international affairs. He is the 
farthest from being a sentimentalist, and he 
is always cautious and cool-headed in form- 
ing opinions, as well as right-minded in his 
sgcial and political outlook. 


The Value When men who have attained 
of Maturity places of worthy leadership 
are cut off in their prime, the 
loss to the community is real and distinct. 
Good men of proved qualities are not to be 
lightly dismissed from their spheres of 
influence. They are more needed here than 
in other worlds. There is such a thing as a 
science of longevity; and in its practical 
applications there is much ground for 
encouragement. The average duration of 
life is increasing to a marked extent in the 
United States, while the increase of the 
period of working efficiency is even more 
striking than the mere prolongation of life. 
After three hundred years, we of European 
origin are learning to adapt ourselves to 
the more harsh and extreme climate of 
North America. Medical science is dealing 
with epidemics, and pointing the way to the 
maintenance of individual health and vigor. 
Every notable example of prolonged years 
and sustained power has an unseen in- 
fluence that encourages wise living on the 
part of thousands, if not millions, of fellow- 
citizens. Such an example is afforded 
by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeri- 
tus of Harvard University. 


On the twentieth of March, 
Dr. Eliot will have attained 
the age of ninety. © Under 
Harvard auspices, but with nation-wide 
support and encouragement, this approach- 
ing birthday will be duly celebrated. We 
have never learned to think of Dr. Eliot 
as an old man, for nobody is “old’’ who 
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© Marceau 

DR. CHARLES H. LEVERMORE, OF NEW YORK, 

WHOSE PROPOSALS FOR AMERICAN COOPERA- 

TION FOR WORLD PEACE AND PROGRESS 
RECEIVED THE BOK AWARD 


keeps himself abreast of the times. Dr. 
Eliot lives in the world of to-day, thinks 
with his contemporaries, looks forward 
rather than backward, and is always just 
a little more than up-to-date. No man of 
his way of living and thinking can become 
a back number. We have asked several 
men of large educational experience to 
pay brief tributes in this number of the 
ReEvIEW OF Reviews to the services and 
high position of Charles W. Eliot, and 
these will be found printed in conjunction 
with an article from the pen of Dr. Charles 
F. Thwing, who has recently retired from 
the presidency of the Western Reserve 
University at Cleveland. Chauncey M. 
Depew, whose cheerful philosophy of life 
is a national asset, was born April 23, 1834, 
and is therefore only about a month younger 
than Dr. Eliot. Mr. Elihu Root, who has 
just now entered his eightieth year, is 
happily recovering from a recent operation. 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison, whose birthday was 
celebrated on February 11, is still the 
youthful inventor, of daring imagination, 
at the age of seventy-seven. 
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THE BRITISH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT AT WESTMINSTER (LONDON), WITH THE RIVER THAMES 
AND THE WESTMINSTER BRIDGE IN THE FOREGROUND 


(In these stately buildings, the highest authority is now exercised by Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, the new Labor 
Prime Minister. At the House-of-Commons end is ‘‘Big Ben,’’ the famous clock in its beautiful tower, while the 
House of Lords occupies the farther end of the buildings) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From January 15 to February 15, 1924) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


January 16.—In both houses, the McNary- 
Haugen farm relief bill is introduced, providing for 
a $200,000,000 agricultural export corporation to 
maintain prices of farm products at the level of 
1905-14. 

In the Senate, Mr. Borah (Rep., Id.) criticizes 
French war debt policy as not looking to repayment, 
while at the same time France makes vast loans to 
Poland, Rumania, Jugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, 
amounting in all to 1,350,000 francs; France owes 
approximately $4,000,000,000, on which nothing 
has been paid, either of principal or interest. 

In the Senate, Mr. Caraway (Dem., Ark.) accuses 
former Secretary of Interior Albert B. Fall, and 
Edward B. McLean of making misleading state- 
ments regarding $100,000 borrowed by Mr. Fall, 
and he declares his belief that if it were not for 
Attorney-General Daugherty “all these men would 
be indicted.” 

January 17.—The House votes down two amend- 
ments to the report of the Committee on Rules to 
reduce from 150 the number of votes required to 
discharge a committee. 

January 21.—The Senate committee investigat- 
ing propaganda and the use of money in promoting 
public questions interrogates Edward W. Bok, 
donor of the American Peace Award; he refuses to 
reveal his expenditures. 
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The Senate committee investigating naval oil- 
land leases is informed by Archie Roosevelt (who 
recently resigned from a Sinclair subsidiary oil 
company) that G. D. Wahlberg, Sinclair’s confi- 
dential secretary, told him he had paid $68,000 
to Fall’s ranch foreman in New Mexico; Wahlberg 
later denies it. 

The Senate Foreign Relations sub-committee 
investigating Soviet Russia, with a view to recom- 
mendations regarding recognition, begins work 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Borah (Rep., Id.). 

In a special message to Congress, the President 
recommends extension of power to the War Finance 
Corporation until December 31, 10924, financial 
aid for diversification of crops, and aid to banks in 
distressed regions. 


January 24.—Before the Senate Public Lands 
Committee, Edward L. Doheny admits that he 
loaned ex-Secretary Albert Bacon Fall $100,000, 
without security, in November, 1921, a few weeks 
before negotiations were begun for the lease by the 
Doheny interests of Naval Oil Reserve No. 1. 

In the Senate, Mr. Cummins (Rep., Ia.) intro- 
duces the Railroad Consolidation Bill for voluntary 
grouping of railways into a limited number of 
systems. 

January 25.—The Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee hears J. W. Zevely testify that Harry F. 
Sinclair loaned ex-Secretary of the Interior Fall 
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$25,000 after Fall resigned from the Cabinet, taking 
Fall’s note. 

January 28.—The House grants $100,000 to the 
President for employment of special counsel to 
prosecute persons guilty of crime in connection with 
the lease of the Teapot Dome naval oil reserve in 
Wyoming to Harry F. Sinclair and of the naval oil 
reserves in California to Edward L. Doheny; the 
resolution goes to the Senate. 

January 29.—The Senate debates the resolution 
of Mr. Walsh (Dem., Mont.) authorizing President 
Coolidge to institute court proceedings for cancella- 
tion of oil land leases. 

The Senate Agricultural Committee orders a 
favorable report on the Norbeck-Burtness bill pro- 
viding financial aid to distressed wheat growers of 
the Northwest, enabling them to undertake diversi- 
fied farming; the proposed appropriation is increased 
from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000. 

In the Senate, the special committee which has 
investigated the Veterans’ Bureau files a prelim- 
inary report recommending full authority to the 
Director to reorganize the Bureau. 

January 30.—The House Ways and Means 
Committee, Republican members only, decides to 
make contemplated income-tax cuts effective at 
once, upon income received last year; the Democrats 
announce that they had planned a similar pro- 
posal. 

January 31.—The Senate, without dissenting 
vote, adopts the resolution of Mr. Walsh (Dem., 
Mont.) charging fraud and corruption in the exe- 
cution of leases and contracts with oil companies, 
in April, 1922, by Albert B. Fall, then Secretary of 
the Interior, and Edwin Denb,, Secretary of the 
Navy; the President is directed to institute cancella- 
tion proceedings. 

February 1.—The Senate investigating commit- 
tee, questioning Edward L. Doheny, head of the 
company which leases the naval oil reserves in 
California, is informed that he has at times em- 
ployed former Democratic cabinet officials; previous 
testimony had involved Republicans only. 

February 2.—The Senate investigating committee 
examines Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the Interior 
when naval oil reserves were leased for private 
development; he declines to answer, on the ground 
that it may tend to incriminate him. 

February 8.—In the House, the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to prevent further issuance 
of tax-exempt securities receives a vote of 247 to 
133, but fails by 7 to secure the necessary two-thirds. 

February 9.—In the Senate, the first of the 
annual appropriation measures, that of the Interior 
Department, is reported from committee. 

In the House, the Committee on Immigration 
reports a bill further restricting immigration—to 
2 per cent. of the foreign-born of each nation who 
were here in r890—and providing that certificates of 
entry first be obtained from United States consuls. 
... A naval appropriation bill, carrying $271,- 
942,867, is reported to the House; it fails to support 
the Navy’s desire for additional submarines and 
cruisers and urges another international conference 
to halt competition in those classes. 


February 11.—In the Senate, twelve western 
Republican and Farmer-Labor members join the 
Democrats in adopting the resolution of Mr. Robin- 
son (Dem., Ark.) that the President should imme- 
diately request the resignation of Edwin Denby, 


Secretary of the Navy; the resolution is adopted, 
47 to 34. 

The Senate Public Lands Committee hears 
William G. McAdoo explain his connection with 
oil interests; he has given legal advice and services 
only in Mexican oil affairs, to protect Ameriean 
interests threatened with confiscation. 

The House receives the Tax-Reduction bill from 
the Ways and Means Committee, with four separate 
reports; the majority Republican report favors a 
maximum surtax of 25 per cent., as recommended 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; the Democrats 
favor 44 per cent. 

The House passes the annual Treasury and Post 
Office Supply bill, which carries $729,000,000, of 
which $10,629,770 is for dry law enforcement and 
$89,250,000 for rural delivery service; an item of 
$1,500,000 for air mail service from New York to 
San Francisco is removed; $610,000,000 of the total 
appropriation is for the postal service. 


February 13.—The House Democrats in caucus 
(206 members) agree to vote for the Garner 44 per 
cent. surtax maximum rate. 

The Senate oil investigation brings out testi- 
mony from J. Leo Stack, a Colorado operator, 
that the Pioneer Oil Company knew a week before 
the lease was made that Secretary Fall would turn 
over the Teapot Dome Reserve to Mr. Sinclair; 
Stack testifies that ex-Secretary Daniels of the Navy 
Department, refused consistently to part with the 
oil reserves. 

The Senate unanimously adopts the Dill resolu- 
tions requesting Secretary Hughes to transmit to it 
all documents which would throw light on the 
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WHERE THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CON. 
VENTION WILL BE HELD, IN JUNE 
(Madison Square Garden, in New York City, is the 
largest auditorium in the metropolis. The building 
covers an entire block. It is one of the architectural 


achievements of the late Stanford White) 
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DR. CARY T. GRAYSON, PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
PHYSICIAN 
(The country well knows the long and faithful service 
rendered by Dr. Grayson to the late President. It is not 
so well known that he had been attached to the White 
House, as surgeon of the presidential yacht Mayflower, 
during the occupancy of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft 
Dr. Grayson entered the Navy in 1903, and was pro- 
moted to medical director with the rank of Rear-Admiral, 
August 29, 1916.) 


Colombia Treaty negotiations and on oil transac- 
tions in foreign lands. 

February 14.—The Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee hears John C. Shaffer, western pubiisher, 
testify that he was paid $92,500 from the 
“Pioneer Million-Dollar Fund” and that Secretary 
Fall told him in March, 1921, that Sinclair was to 
get the Teapot Dome lease; H. Foster Bain, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines, testifies that At- 
torney-Gencral Daugherty advised him informally 
that the Fall naval oil leases were all right. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


January 15.—The Democratic National Com- 
mittee selects New York City as the place for its 
presidential convention, which will open on June 24. 

January 17.—Ex-Secretary Albert B. Fall denies 
the charges of Senator Caraway, saying, “the 
charge ... that I received compensation from 
outside interests for anything I did in my official 
capacity in serving the country . . . is absolutely 
false.” 

January 18.—The Illinois Democratic State Ad- 
visory Convention recommends for Senator Colonel 
A. A. Sprague, of Chicago, and for Governor Judge 
Norman L. Jones, of Carrollton. 

January 24.—The United Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Philadelphia, Pa., holds that prohibition 


agents may not search private homes without search 
warrants. 


January 25.—A Klu Klux Klan Cyclops named 
Sterns, in.a speech at Marion, IIl., says that S. 
Glenn Young, who conducted startling liquor raids 
in Williamson County, IIl., last month, is a paid 
employee of the Klan. 

January 27.—President Coolidge announces, in 
connection with the Naval Oil Reserve lease scandal, 
that, “If there has been any crime, it must be 
prosecuted: if there has been any property of the 
United States illegally transferred or leased, it must 
be recovered.” 

January 29.—The President selects Silas H. 
Strawn (Rep.), of Chicago, and Thomas W. Gregory 
(Dem.), former Attorney-General, to act as special 
counsel for the Government investigation of the 
naval reserve oil leases. 

February 1.—Mention of William G. McAdoo 
being on the legal pay-roll of an oil corporation at 
present in public disfavor is understood by many to 
ruin his chances for the Democratic presidential 
nomination. 

February 2.—The President decides to appoint 
Atlee Pomerene, former Senator from Ohio, as the 
Democratic member of specia! counsel to investigate 
the oli-iand scandal; Mr. Gregory, the President’s 
first choice, was rendered ineligible by his connec- 
tion in a legal capacity with the same oil interests. 


February 3.—Woodrow Wilson dies at his home 
in Washington after an illness which began in Sep- 
tember, 1919, during his presidency. 

February 9.—The Commonwealth Land Party 
(single-tax advoca‘es) holds a national convention 
in New York and nominates William J. Wallace of 
New Jersey for the presidency. 

February 10.—The Illinois National Guard takes 
control in Williamson County, where acting chief of 
police is alleged to be a paid raider of the Ku Klux 
Klan, and the foreman of a coroner’s jury ina riot 
murder case is declared to be the instigator of the 
riot. 

February 11.—President Coolidge replies to the 
Senate resolution calling for the resignation of Mr. 
Denby as Secretary of the Navy; he resents Con- 
gressional interference with an executive function, 
and declares that he will act when special counsel 
have made their report. 

February 12.—President Coolidge, speaking at a 
Lincoln Day dinner in New York, states vigorous 
policies in regard to the oil scandal, tax-reduction, 
agricultural relief, etc. 

February 14.—Major Wallace W. Kirby, of the 
Army Engineering Corps, is appointed Acting 
Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


January 15.—King George opens the new British 
Parliament; J. Ramsay Macdonald, Labor leader, 
moves a vote of lack of confidence in the Baldwin 
ministry, at the same time announcing the policy 
of his party; he advocates fair settlements, peace, 
and rehabilitation in Europe. 





January 16.—In France, following announcement 
of M. Poincaré’s proposed policy to increase taxes 
20 per cent., the franc rises from its unprecedentedly 
low exchange rate to 21.65 for a dollar and 92.10 for 
a pound. 
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Chancellor Marx of Germany begins his work of 
restoring harmony between the Reich and Bavaria, 
and between Bavaria and Saxony. 


January 17.—The French Chamber sustains 
Premier Poincaré in his proposal of a 20 per cent. 
tax increase, suspension of relief for war veterans, 
and reduction of expenditures to income, by 394 to 
180. 

January 18.—Premier Poincaré receives a vote of 
confidence, 415 to 151, on his foreign policy, after a 
three-hour speech in reply to criticism by M. 
Edouard Herriot. 

Leon Trotsky, commander-in-chief of the Russian 
Soviet Army, is forced by ill health to retire; he has 
‘“‘a wasting, intermittent fever.” 

January 21.—In England, the railroads are tied 
up by a strike of engineers and firemen. 

The Baldwin Government is defeated by a vote 
of 328 to 256 in the British House of Commons, on 
the Labor amendment to the King’s speech. 

It is announced that the Italian general elections 
will be held in April; under the new system, the 
party receiving a plurality of votes will have two- 
thirds of the seats in parliament, if it secures one- 
quarter of the total votes cast. 


January 22.—James Ramsay Macdonald is in- 
vited by King George to form the first Labor 
Government in Great Britain. 


January 26.—The Japanese Prince Regent, 
Hirohito, marries Princess Nagako, eldest daughter 
of Prince Kuni; the ceremony is celebrated accord- 
ing to the Shinto rites, with a ritual antedating the 
Christian era. 

January 27.—Nikolai Lenin, founder and head of 
Russia’s Soviet Government, is buried in a marble 
mausoleum. under the wall of the Kremlin; the Red 
Square is packed with mourners, despite a tempera- 
ture of 30 degrees below zero. 

Mexican Federals capture the key position on the 
Vera Cruz front which controls Orizaba—a town 
called Esperanza; 400 of the De la Huerta rebels are 
killed, while 1,000 are captured. 

January 28.—The British railroad strike ends 
with a settlement. 

Said Zaghloul Pasha accepts King Fuad’s invita- 
tion to form a ministry in Egypt; as Nationalist 
leader he had, until recently, spent much time in 
prison and in exile. 

January 30.—The federal Congress of Soviets 
meets at Moscow; the schedule calls for it to ratify 
the new constitution, elect two houses of parlia- 
ment, and choose a successor to Lenin. 


January 31.—With international commissions of 
financial experts assembling in Berlin, the Govern- 
ment announces two drastic decrees: (1) that neither 
principal nor interest will be paid on the public debt 
until all reparations payments have been made; (2) 
all private bonds and mortgages, depreciated by the 
surfeit of paper marks, are restored to one-tenth 
their original gold value. 

The Japanese Diet is dissolved after a riotous ses- 
sion, Premier Kiyoura declaring that the opposition 
parties have prevented proper conduct of business; 
new elections will be*held. 

February 1.—President Gutierrez assumes a réle 
of dictator in Honduras, as his constitutional term 
expires; revolutions supporting the claims of two 
unsuccessful candidates for the presidency are re- 
ported. 
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February 2.—Alexis Ivanovitch Rykoff (an en- 
gineer by profession) is chosen to head the Russian 
Soviet Government, as president of the Council of 
Commissars, the members of both branches of 
parliament, all unopposed, had previously been 
elected; the only other new member of the cabinet 
is Rudzutuk, Minister of Transport. 

February 3.—M. Kafandaris becomes Premier of 
Greece, succeeding Venizelos, who resigns because 
of ill health; the new premier, like Venizelos, is 
known to favor a plebiscite upon the question of 
dismissing the monarch, as against the proposal to 
have the National Assembly act. 

February 4.—Mohandas Gandhi, Nationalist 
leader in India, is released from prison because of ill 
health. 

February 5.—Vera Cruz, headquarters of the De 
la Huerta revolution in Mexico, is evacuated before 
the advancing federal troops. 

February 6.—Premier Poincaré is successful in 
persuading the French Chamber to grant the 
Government extraordinary powers in the direction 
of economy. 

February 9.—In the Mexican revolution, an 
eleven-hour engagement southeast of Guadalajara 
is claimed as an overwhelming victory by the federal 
forces. 

February 11.—The Conservative party in Great 

















PRESIDENT WILSON’S RESTING-PLACE 


(In the crypt below the main aisle of Bethlehem Chapel, 
Washington Cathedral, at the nation’s capital) 
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Britain reélects Stanley Baldwin as leader and 
decides to drop its protection policy, rejected at the 
polls. 

February 12.—The British Parliament reassem- 
bles after a recess designed to afford the new Labor 
Government a fair start on its work; Premier 
Macdonald states his policies. 

In the French Chamber, André Tardieu severely 
criticizes Premier Poincaré’s plan to increase taxes 
20 per cent. 

February 13.—President Obregon announces 
that the Mexican revolution, ostensibly headed by 
Adolfo de la Huerta but which Obregon says was 
really engineered by the militarists Guadalupe 
Sanchez, Enrique Estrada, and Fortunato Maycotte, 
is practically at an end. 

February 14.—At Palo Verde, 5000 Mexican 
federal troops defeat Estrada’s rebel army; General 
Escobar, the federal commander, is wounded. 

President Ebert of Germany announces the end 
of martial law March 1; it was proclaimed November 
8, 1923, when the Munich counter revolution of 
Hitler and Ludendorf was planned. 

Premier Poincaré is sustained on a phase of his 
financial reform policy by a vote of 3o1 to 212, 
defeating a Socialist motion to remove the 20 per 
cent. increase provision from the taxation bill. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


January 15.—The Committee of Experts No. 1 
invites Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank and German Currency Commissioner, 
to confer with it and suggest measures for stabilizing 
the mark. 

Great Britain recognizes the new Greek Govern- 
ment headed by M. Venizelos. 

January 16.—France and Britain minimize the 
threatened crisis in the Palatinate, France making 
mollifying statements; Paul D. Tirard, chairman of 
the Rhineland Commission, and Lord Kilmarnock, 
British representative, codperate to restore order. 

Baron Maurice Houtart of Belgium analyzes for 
Experts’ Commission Number 1 the German budget; 
he is examined in this regard by Sir Robert Kinders- 
ley (Britain), Dr. Albert Pirelli (Italy), M. Parmen- 
tier (France), and chairman Dawes (United States). 

January 17.—The Rhineland Interallied High 
Commission promulgates decrees on the Bavarian 
Palatinate conforming to the ordinances of the 
Separatist Government in Speyer; occupation troops 
are charged with maintenance of order. 

January 18.—The steamship Virginia and the 
oil tanker Eugene V.. Thayer run the Mexican rebel 
blockade at Tampico. 

January 19.—The U. S. Navy Department an- 
nounces that the cruiser Omaha,-a division of six 
destroyers, and the repair ship Prometheus had 
been ordered from the Panama Canal to Vera 
Cruz. 

January 20-21.—Mexican troops cross Texas 
territory, from Naco, Arizona, to Juarez, with 
perinission from Washington and local authorities, 
in a movement against revolutionary forces. 

January 21.—Secretary Hughes warns De la 
Huerta that the United States will not tolerate 
mining of the harbors of the ports of Frontera, Puerto 
Mexico, and Vera Cruz; the rebel blockade of 
Tampico is reported postponed for a month. 

The Experts Commission No. 2 begins work on 
German reparations prospects under the chair- 





manship of Reginald McKenna, former British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Dr. Schacht testifies 
before Commission No. 1 concerning German cur- 
rency. 

January 22.—The British Government announces 
that the Anglo-American liquor treaty has .been 
approved by all the dominions and is ready for 
signature. 

Experts Commission No. 1 unanimously an- 
nounces that the first step toward restoring German 
budgetary equilibrium and stability of currency is 
to establish an international gold bank. 

The United States sells another lot of 5000 army 
rifles and 2500 Colt automatic army pistols to the 
Obregon government in Mexico. 

January 23.—Secretary Hughes reviews American 
foreign policy, in a speech before the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York. 

The Anglo-American treaty for suppressing liquor 
smuggling is signed by Secretary Hughes and Am- 
bassador Geddes at Washington; it upholds the 
three-mile limit for territorial waters, but permits 
search and seizure within an hour’s steaming dis- 
tance from shore. 

January 24.—The British Labor Government ap- 
points James O’Grady, a Labor M. P., as first am- 
bassador to the Russian Soviet government. 

January 27.—Jugoslavia and Italy sign a treaty 
of friendship and defensive alliance; under it Fiume 
(since the war a “‘free state” ruled by Italian pa- 
triots) is annexed to Italy. 

January 28.—The League of Nations sets Feb- 
ruary 14, and Rome, as the time and place for the 
naval conference to extend the scope of the principles 
adopted by the Washington Conference. 

January 29.—The United States recognizes the 
new government in Greece. 

January 31.—Expert Committee No. 1 holds its 
first session in Berlin, the German Government 
placing before it a gold-basis budget for the year 
ending March 31, 1925; Expert Committee No. 2, 
to inquire into German capital abroad, is formally 
received by Chancellor Marx. 

It is reported that Belgian troops in the Ruhr have 
been reduced from 7000 to 4000, the French from 
40,000 to 24,000. 

February 1.—Soviet Russia is recognized (after 
five years) by the new Labor government in Great 
Britain. 

February 5.—A_ neutral commission—under 
League of Nations auspices, with an American as 
Chairman, holds its first session at Geneva to 
adjust the interests of Poland and Lithuania in the 
port of Memel. 

February 6.—The American Minister to Switzer- 
land, special representative on the League of Na- 
tions commission on reduction of armaments, states 
that the reason why the United States has failed to 
ratify the St. Germain treaty is that it is too greatly 
interwoven with the League of Nations. 

February 7.—It is announced by the American 
Secretary of State that the legation guard of 100 
marines in Nicaragua will be withdrawn in January, 
1925, after the installation of the new government 
to be elected in October, 1924. 

The Expert Commission No. 1 on German 
currency hears Dr. Schacht on his gold bank plan; 
other German experts are permitted to present 
their views, and the committee plans immediate 
departure from Berlin for Paris, having ascertained 
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DR. STRATTON DULUTH BROOKS, PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


(In November, the University of Missouri, at Columbia, 
inaugurated a native Missourian as president. Dr. 
Brooks graduated at the University of Michigan in 1896, 
studied afterward at Harvard, and became a principal of 
high schools and a professor of education in the Middle 
West. Later he made a record as superintendent of the 
Boston public schools. After ten years’ service as presi- 
dent of the University of Cklahoma, he went last year 
to his present post as head of the University of Mis- 
souri. He ranks with the most widely experienced 
educators of the covatry) 


most of the facts required; Mr. Dawes is well satis- 
fied with German coéperation. 

February 13.—The United States severs diplo- 
matic relations with Honduras because the three 
political factions have failed to agree on the presi- 
dency. 

February 14.—At Rome, the preliminary Inter- 
national Conference on Limitation of Naval Arma- 
ment is opened under the auspices of the League of 
Nations; this gathering will lay out the basis for 
a conference next year to extend the agreements of 
9 Washington Conference to all nations in the 
eague, 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


January 15.—At Springfield, Mo., the Holland 
Banking Company is closed by the board of di- 
rectors; it has total resources of $7,008,510 and is 
the largest bank ever closed in that State. 


_ January 16.—The U. S. Navy airship Shenandoah 
is blown from her mooring mast at Lakehurst, 
N. J., in a sixty-mile gale that tears off her nose and 
cuts her skin for seventy feet; she is brought back 
under adverse circumstances under her own power. 
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HON. HERBERT SPENCER HADLEY, CHANCEL- 
LOR OF WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 
(Mr. Hadley, who is three years younger than President 
Brooks, has had an entirely different career. His ances- 
tors were North Carolina Quakers who went to Kansas 
by way of Indiana. He graduated at the University of 
Kansas; became a Missouri lawyer of the first rank; was 
Attorney-General and then Governor of Missouri, from 
1905 to 1913; and was conspicuous in Republican politics. 
He is the author of scholarly volumes in the fields of 
history and law. Impaired health took him to Colorado 
in 1916, where for six years he served as professor of law 
at the University of Colorado) 


The U. S. Cruiser Tacoma runs aground near 
Vera Cruz and becomes a total wreck. 

The New York League of Women Voters advo- 
cates repeal of the law prohibiting the dissemination 
of birth-control information, which “results in 
keeping scientific information on this subject from 
a large portion of the population.” 

January 20.—The Census Bureau announces that, 
in 1922, $7,433,081,000 was collected in taxes, the 
federal Government receiving $3,204,133,000; the 
average tax per person was $68.37; the per capita 
federal tax was $29.47 . . . $562,189,000 was 
collected from customs, $1,691,090,000 in income 
taxes, and $935,699,000 of other internal revenue. 


January 25.—I'rank A. Munsey purchases the 
Evening Mail (New York), the seventh local news- 
paper he has bought to control by consolidation 
one morning and two afternoon papers. 

January 26.—At Shanktown, Pa., forty-five 
bituminous coal miners are caught in an explosion. 


January 31.—Farm land in Conway County, 
Arkansas—soo parcels, totaling 20,000 acres—is 
sold at auction to pay road taxes. 

To conserve local funds available for farm credits, 
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the Government stops the sale of Treasury Savings 
Certificates in seventeen western states. 

February 2.—The convention of the United Mine 
Workers, at Indianapolis, ends in disorder after 
Alexander Howat of Kansas fails in his attempt to 
seek reinstatement. 

February 4.—It is announced that the winner of 
the $50,000 prize offered by Edward Bok, of Phila- 
delphia, for a peace plan, is Charles H. Levermore, 
of New York, long an executive for peace societies. 

February 8.—The New York State Superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon League, William H. 
Anderson, is sentenced to prison, from one to two 
years, after conviction on a forgery charge in con- 
nection with his bookkeeping methods. 

February 12.—A syndicate of American bankers 
agrees to lend $150,000,000 to Japan for repairing 
earthquake damage; the bonds will run for thirty 
years and bear interest at 634 per cent.; a similar 
ioan, of £25,000,000, is arranged in London. 

February 13.—The coffin of “ing Tut-ankh-Amen 
of Egypt is opened, revealing the beautifully exe- 
cuted golden mummy-case as it was left 3300 years 
ago; important personages from the Egyptian 
Government and scientists from all over the world 
attend. 

February 14.—At Chicago, a group of banking, 
industrial, and railway leaders organize a new $10,- 
000,000 Agricultural Finance Corporation to re- 
lieve the credit stringency in the Northwest; $100,- 
000,000 of credit can be commanded within ten 
days; $5,000,000 of the capital is raised in New 
York, $2,000,000 in Chicago, $1,000,000 in Minne- 
apolis, and the rest in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 


Detroit. 
OBITUARY 


January 15.—Maurice Francis Egan, noted diplo- 
mat, author, and critic, former Minister to Denmark, 
71... . Peter Newell, humorous artist and 
illustrator, 61. 

January 17—Edward Gridley Riggs, journalist 
and New Haven Railroad executive, 68. 

January 19.—Charles Henry Grasty, who had a 
distinguished newspaper career in Baltimore and 
New York, 60. . Brig.-Gen. Montgomery 
Meits Macomb, U. S. A., retired, fie . George 
Senyard, who sketched ° incoln in his debates with 
Douglas, 87. 

January 20.—Jay Hambidge, artist, inventor 
of the theory of dynamic symmetry, 56... . 
Williams Carleton Fox, diplomat, 68. . . . Clara 
Wakeman, porcelain artist, 59. . . . Christian 
Skredevig, Norwegian painter, 70. 

January 21.—Gen. Lee Christmas, noted Central 
American adventurer, 60. Alton Emerson 
Stevens, of Providence, R. L., inventor, AG cs 
Nikolai Lenin (Vladimir Ilyitch Ulianov), Premier 
of Soviet Russia, 54. 


January 22.—Rev. Dr. James Isaac Good, 


president of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Reformed Church, 73. 
January 24.—Dr. Edward Lawrence 
noted surgeon and skin specialist, 80. 
January 26.—Albert Phenis, of Catonsville, Md., 
managing editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, 70. 


January 27.—William Worthen Appleton, New 
York book publisher, 78. ... M. Rodzianko, 
president of the last Russian Duma, 64... . 
Field Marshal Viscount Yoshimichi Hasegawa, 
Japan’s senior Elder Statesman, 75. 

January 28.—Leo Canman, former railroad 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, BES fecar is ODT: 
Theophil Braga, first President of the Republic of 
Portugal, scholar and author, 80 


January 30.—‘ Private” an M. Dalzell, 
prominent in G. A. R. reunions and in Ohio Re- 
publican politics, 85... . Mrs. John Sherwin 
Crosby, leader of Women Democrats in New York, 


Keyes, 


January 31.—Frederic William Keator, Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Olympia, 
Wash., 609. 

February 1.—Morton Parker Chipman, former 
presiding justice of the California Court of Appeals. 
. . « Dr. Lewis S. McMurtry, professor of ab- 
dominal surgery at the University of Louisville and 
former president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. . . . Andrew W. Edson, until recently 
associate superintendent of New York Schools, 72. 


February 3.—Woodrow Wilson, president of 
Princeton University 1902-1910; Governor of 
New Jersey, 1911-1913; President of the United 
States, 1913-1921, 67. 

February 4.—Everett C. Benton, who was twice 
Republican candidate for Governor of Massachu- 
setts, 62. 

February 6.—Henry eee Dacia former 
chairman of the Tariff Board, . . . George 
Coolidge Hunting, Bishop of the | TA Episco 

pal Church in Nevada, 53. 

February 8.—Henry Brewer Quinby, Governor of 
New Hampshire, 1908-1910, 78. 

February 1o.—Edwin Ludlow, prominent New 
York coal-mining engineer, 65. 

February 11.—Dr. Jacques Loeb, head of the 
division of physiology in the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, 65. 

February 13.—William Munro MacBean, well- 
known collector of Jacobite literature, 71.6... 
John W. Rowell, former Chief Justice of the Ver- 
mont Supreme Court, 88.... John Bentley 
Squier, former New York real-estate operator, 
83. ... Dr. Henry Jameson, who founded the 
boulevard system of Indianapolis, 75. 

February 14.—Arthur Branscombe, British jour- 
nalist, 60. . . . Brig-Gen. Sir William Hacket-Pain, 
of the Ulster Volunteers, 69. 
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co TWO SOULS WITH BUT A SINGLE THOUGHT 


From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul, Minn.) 
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“YOU SPLASH ME—I SPLASH YOU!” MISERY LOVES COMPANY 
From the Times (New York) From the Evening World (New York) 
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THE TEMPEST IN THE TEAPOT 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) 


HE Senate’s inquiry into the leasing 
of the nation’s naval oil reserves, to 
private individuals, has overshadowed other 
current topics; and the opening pages of 
this department are devoted exclusively 




















THE MUD-GUN THAT BACKFIRED 


r 


From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 




















DONE IN OIL! 
From the American © (New York) 


to “oil.” There seems to be a willingness 
on the part of the cartoonists to recognize 
that members of both political parties 
may be involved, though at first it had 
seemed to be a Republican mess. 





*“‘DOUBLE, DOUBLE, TOIL AND TROUBLE, FIRE 
BURN AND CAULDRON BUBBLE”’ 


From the Leader (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
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THE DEMOCRATIC DONKEY’S INTERRUPTED LAUGH 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, Ill.) 

















“WINGS UP! YER ASUSPICIOUS CHARACTER!”’ 
By Nelson Harding in the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


(The dove represents the Bok Peace Plan] 
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THE STREAM THAT WASN’T ON THE MAP 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, New York) 




















BUT THE PEACE DOVE CAN’T TAKE POSSESSION YET 
From the News (Chicago, III.) 
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WILL 1+HE HEROINE ARRIVE IN TIME? 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 


Except for the oil investigation—which 
for the most part was not on the floor of 
the Senate, but in one of its committee 
rooms—Congress has been chiefly occupied 
with the tax-reduction proposals of Secre- 
tary Mellon. The original plan had been 
revised so that relief might be retroactive, 
to income received last year (first payment 
on which is due within a few weeks). In 
the cartoon reproduced above, the Co- 
lumbus Dispatch wonders whether the 
galloping tax-reduction team, represented 














HOLD HIM TO IT 


From the Courier-Journal (Louisville, Ky.) 


by the Republican elephant and the Demo- 
cratic donkey, will arrive in time to aid the 
taxpayer on March 15. But nothing had 
seemed more certain, within the past few 
weeks, than that some appreciable measure 
of relief from income taxes would be 
afforded by Congress in the present ses- 
sion. 

In the cartoon reproduced below, the 
problem of the “farm bloc”? Congressman is 
to lower railroad freight rates without lower- 
ing the standard of service. 
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A PROBLEM FOR THE WESTERN ADVOCATE OF FREIGHT RATE REDUCTION 


From the News (Chicago III.) 
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THE NEW DON QUIXOTE THE FIRST BRITISH LABOR MINISTER 
[Premier Macdonald sets forth upon his adventures, attended APPEARS ON THE SCENE 
by his faithful servant, Asquith] 


THE LABORER: ‘‘Happy New Year, gentlemen!” 


From Opinion (London, England) : ; pane i j 
From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 
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xe rgegathp ic! 
MAKER OR BREAKER? JOHN BULL TRIES ANOTHER COSTUME 
(The Labor Premier] “See how I get on with a bit of Labor!” 


From the Weekly Westminster (London, England) From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Hol!and) 
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HOW THE CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL PARTIES “AVERTED” THE DANGER OF A LABOR 
GOVERNMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


From Opinion (London, England) 
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THE REAL TASK THAT CONFRONTS PREMIER e e 
MACDONALD AND H ABORI 
‘sina a Well, " oe _— - THE THREE-CORNERED DUEL IN_THE HOUSE 
HE PASSING SHOWMAN: “Wi soon 
ciear the country of such abominz fr Rc enonine sie OF COMMONS 
J. AMSAY MACDONALD: “Och aye, provided I'm strong From the Graphic (London, England) 


enough to carry the a:e!” 


> > {The reader will remember that no one of the three parties 
From the Passing Show (London, England) —Labor, Conservative, and Liberal—has a majority in Parlia- 
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ment. Mr. Macdonald depends upon Liberal support] 
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LA IT 1S AWFULLY GOOD OF You 
° g#DDZZZZXZEEZZZDDDC | 
4 DONT MENTION Fr. IKNOW MY ay 
FRIENDS HERE WILL Love 
MAKING THEMSELVES usEPUL! 
THE STEPPING STONES, OR HOW ASQUITH AND THE LIBERAL MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 
HELPED THE LABOR LEADER TO THE PREMIERSHIP 
From the Weekly Dispatch (London, England) 
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SOCIALISM 


























THE WIZARD OF THE NORTH 
THE PREMIER MAY FIND IT HARD TO KEEP From John Bull (London, England) 


A BALANCE roe 2 or 
{Ramsay Macdonald, Britain’s new Prime Minister, was born 


From the Chronicle (Manchester, England) at Lossiemouth, in the northern part of Scotland] 
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_FRANCE: “I am afraid! UNCLE SAM: “TI will help ENGLAND: “France is UNCLE Sam: “Well, what 
Fritz has a lot of guns and you. The whole world will armed to the teeth. It takes of it? What has that to do 
is hacking about him!” help crush him.” everything from Germany.” with me?” 

ies BUT THIS TIME IT IS ANOTHER STORY!—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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THE MILLIONS LOANED TO THE LITTLE ENTENTE 


M. POINCARE (attended by his Finance Minister): “‘I am giving you these arms. But do not forget that you will use them 
only for pacific and humanitarian ends.” r ; 
From Progrés Civique (Paris, France) 

















THE EFFORTS OF THE GOVERNMENT; OR, A SOLUTION FOR EVERY PROBLEM 


(The French Premier and his Ministers of Agriculture and Public Works, at the left, are showing the French Marianne the 
result of the labors of their Government in the Ruhr: a broom for the next elections] 


From Canard Enchainé (Paris, France) 





























RECONCILIATION 
JoHN BuLL: ‘Ah, now I want to play with you!” 
From Petit Provencal (Paris, France) THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS—POOR IN FUNDS 

[This Frerch cartoonist sees a selfish reason in John Bull's AND POOR IN RESULTS 
apparent willirgness to play with France’s Premier, now that From Bon Soir (Paris, France) 
German oppos‘tion in the Puhr seems to be at an end. The % 
— who presents the Ruhr toy is Herr Stinnes, the German (The suggestion is made that a “day” be organized for the 

ancier and industrial magnate] benefit of the League of Nations] 
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BETTER ALONE THAN BADLY ASSISTED—From IJ! Travaso (Rome, Italy) 


MUSSOLINI (to Parliament): ‘*Go away. Icando better without you.’’ 























THE CONVENTION AT BELGRADE—From I/ Travaso (Rome, Italy) 
[Jugoslavia, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia in the carriage; France the nurse} 


CHORUS FROM THE CARRIAGE: “Soitis agreed! We will all continue to follow the same path as at present.” 
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© Harris & Ewing 
WOODROW WILSON, TWENTY-EIGHTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AS HE LOOKED AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS CAREER 


(Born at Staunton, Va., December 28, 1856. Educated at Davidson College (N. C.) 
and Princeton, class of 1879. Studied law at the University of Virginia and practiced for 
a short time in Atlanta. Did post-graduate work at Johns Hopkins University, 1883-1885. 
In 1885 began a career as professor of history, jurisprudence, and political economy, at Bryn 
Mawr College, Wesleyan University, and Princeton. President of Princeton University, 
1902-1910. Governor of New Jersey, 1911-1913. President of the United States, 1913- 
1921. Died at Washington, February 3, 1924) 











WOODROW WILSON'S 
LEADERSHIP 


BY ALBERT SHAW 


HE personal element is more significant 

in American political life than in that of 
any other important country. This might 
seem the more difficult to understand be- 
cause public service is regarded in Europe 
and elsewhere as offering a continuous 
career, whereas in the United States the 
official of to-day is the private citizen of 
to-morrow, and vice versa. Yet the fact 
that the business of government in many 
other countries has been a monopoly in the 
hands of a ruling class has afforded less— 
rather than more—opportunity for the 
dominance of an individual statesman who 
had won the confidence of men in the mass. 
A great democracy like our own instinctively 
seeks personal leadership, even more per- 
haps than it clings to party names and 
associations. 


Personal Leadership Here and Abroad 


It also happens that the American presi- 
dential office lends itself to personal leader- 
ship to an extent that is not equalled by any 
posts of authority under European systems. 
It is instructive to compare the influence of 
Grover Cleveland, William McK inley, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, Woodrow 
Wilson, Warren G. Harding, and Calvin 
Coolidge with that of a like number of con- 
temporary prime ministers or high officials 
abroad. Great Britain in this period has 
had prime ministers of unusual distinction, 
including Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Rosebery, Arthur (now Lord) Bal- 
four, Sir H. Campbell Bannerman, Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar 
Law, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, and the present 
Premier, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. With 
the exception of Mr. Gladstone, the Ameri- 
can group would seem to have exercised the 
more commanding influence. 

This is not to assert that American heads 
of administration have been greater in their 
individual qualities, or in their capacity for 
public work or party leadership, than their 


eminent contemporaries across the ocean. 
We are merely noting the fact that our 
democratic system, our lack of a distinct 
ruling class, and the extraordinary charac- 
ter of the presidential office, all conspire 
to bestow upon the man who attains our 
highest post of authority such an influence 
over the minds of men, and such a power to 
shape the course of events, as to identify 
him inevitably with the history of his times. 
The death within a period of about five 
years of three men who had achieved 
presidential rank has drawn attention to the 
characteristics of official and personal lead- 
ership in America. President Harding had 
not been widely known to the people of this 
country, and not at all to those of foreign 
countries. Yet, after about two and a half 
years in the presidential office, he had been 
accepted as the unquestioned leader of his 
party, while his political opponents showed 
him respect and esteem to a marked extent, 
and the world at large had come to accord 
him a high place as an influence for inter- 
national harmony. It had been agreed that 
he was to be renominated by his party for a 
second term; and his death last August was 
the occasion for a unanimous outpouring 
of kindly appreciation. 

Mr. Roosevelt, though he had been 
regarded as a rising star in the political 
firmament, had come to the presidency un- 
expectedly through the death of the incum- 
bent. His personal qualities enabled him to 
use the great opportunities of his office in 
such a way as to secure for him the following 
of millions of fellow Republicans; and his 
name became a household word in both 
hemispheres and among all peoples. 


Wilson’s Capacity for Leadership 


Mr. Wilson’s attainment of the highest 
post had been less expected, yearsin advance, 
than that of any one of the other six Presi- 
dents whose names we have mentioned. 
Yet a man who had been in active political 
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life only a year or two when elected Presi- 
dent became at once the masterful leader of 
his party, and showed a capacity for public 
affairs that few contemporary statesmen at 
home or abroad could be regarded as equal- 
ling. If Mr. Roosevelt, who died in Janu- 
ary, 1919, had been able to overcome the 
illness to which he succumbed, he instead of 
Mr. Harding would probably have been the 
presidential nominee of the Republicans in 
1920. If Mr. Wilson had fully recovered 
from the physical breakdown that overtook 
him late in September, 1919, he would have 
continued to lead the Democratic party for 
' years thereafter, whether in office or not. 
It is not unlikely that, if both men had 
retained health and vigor, Roosevelt and 
Wilson would have been opposing candi- 
dates, each standing for a third term in 1920. 
If, however, he had shown deference in 1920 
‘to the tradition that forbids a third con- 
secutive term, Mr. Wilson would probably 
have been his party’s candidate in the 
- present year 1924. 


His Theories of Government 


Not much, indeed, is to be gained from 
speculations as to the things that might 
have been. But these allusions are perhaps 
justified as emphasizing the persistence of 
personal leadership that individuals attain 
under our political system, when they have 
survived the test and won the confidence 
of a great party, the respect of opponents, 
and the regard of independents. 

While public men are living, and their 
names are identified with measures and 
causes that are in controversy, it is to be 
‘expected that they will give and take hard 
blows. Politics in a free country, like foot- 
ball—which was Mr. Wilson’s favorite 
game—is often a rough business. But when 
the end comes, it is the American custom to 
treat the fallen leader with honors, regard- 
less of the strifes and struggles of the past. 
Woodrow Wilson had played his leading 
part in one of the most critical periods of all 
historic time. It was fitting that there 
should be no unkindness or partisan reluc- 
tance in the tributes that were paid to his 
memory by the entire nation at the time of 
his death, which occurred on February 3. 

Every President finds the office roomy 
enough to allow. him to fill it in accordance 
with his own temperament and _ habits, 
Mr. Wilson had the parliamentary theory of 
government; and, if he had lived in England, 
he would have become Prime Minister, rul- 


ing his cabinet and his party with a leader- 
ship that relied upon oratory and debate, 
after the manner of a Gladstone. Mr. Taft, 
with judicial experience and temperament, 
brought to the presidential office the quali- 
ties of the man of judgment rather than 
those of the man of action. Mr. Roosevelt, 
whose public experience, except for brief 
early service in the New York legislature, 
had been chiefly gained in a sequence of 
administrative posts, was always the execu- 
tive of promptness and vigor, with capacity 
for dealing with many matters at first hand, 
and for dispatching business with boldness 
and rapidity. Mr. McKinley and Mr. 
Harding, with their backgrounds of legis- 
lative experience, were extremely. careful 
to observe the amenities due to our Amer- 
ican system of codrdinate governmental 
branches. 

Mr. Wilson regarded himself not alone 
as President but as the accepted leader of a 
great party which had come into control 
of both houses of Congress, and for the 
success of whose principal policies there 
must be some human being capable of 
taking responsibility. He was not in the 
least disposed to ignore or to override the 
constitutional functions of the legislative 
branch. But he had been a life-long student 
of the working realities of government in 
modern countries, in contrast with the 
legal theories or the written texts. Where a 
great party had come into full power, with 
certain avowed programs to be brought into 
effect, Mr. Wilson believed that a President 
might properly assume somewhat the same 
kind of leadership that a British Prime 
Minister exercises in promoting legislative 
action. It is a part of the business of 
Presidents to make recommendations to 
Congress from time to time. And most 
Presidents have occasionally gone beyond 
recommending, and have brought pressure 
to bear upon Congress in favor of some 
measure that was regarded as vital from 
the White House standpoint. .But Mr. 
Wilson, perhaps more than any of his 
predecessors, endeavored to bring Congress 
into ‘acquiescence with his own policies. 


An Unobstructed Career 


Woodrow Wilson was a man of strong 
will, clear purpose, and exceptional courace. 
Many things have been printed regarding 
his sensitiveness that might lead to a mis- 
understanding of his character and methods. 
Thus, some of his sincere admirers have 
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WOODROW WILSON IN THE JOHNS HOPKINS GLEE CLUB OF 1883-84 


(In the top row, from left to right, are: Louis T. Stevens, deceased; Woodrow Wilson; Albert Shaw, editor of ‘‘The 

Review of Reviews’; Richard H. Bayard, of Baltimore; James Page, of Bronxville, N. Y.; and Benjamin T. Roberts, 

of Morgan Park, Ill. In the second row are: F. M. Warren, professor of Modern Languages at Yale University; che 

late Dr. E. L. R. Gould, of New York; Dr. Charles H. Levermore, of New York, winner of the Bok Peace Prize; and 

Dr. David T. Day, a chemist and geologist of Washington and California. In the row in the foreground are: Edward 

Ingle, Baltimore author and journalist; Dr. Burr J. Ramage, deceased; Dr. Arthur Yager, recently Governor of Porto 
Rico and long time president of Georgetown College, Kentucky) 


done him injustice in calling him a martyr, 
and in attributing the fatal breakdown of 
his health to the obstacles that he encount- 
ered in working for the cause of permanent 
peace. Hardly any other public man in all 
history had gained so many triumphs and 
had suffered so little from successful opposi- 
tion. From the purely personal standpoint, 
his pathway to undying fame had been less 
obstructed than that of any other eminent 
man in the whole course of our national 
history. 

Mr. Wilson’s career, from the beginning 
to the end, had illustrated the power of 
steadfast effort and dominating intelligence 
over a naturaily frail physique. Care and 
good management had brought him through 
school and college; but he had been obliged 
to take a year or more in retirement for the 
recuperation of his health before entering 
upon the post-graduate studies which im- 
mediately preceded his long academic 
career. During a good deal of the time, 
while carrying on his subsequent professor- 
ial and literary work, he had suffered greatly 


from obscure but persistent digestive and 
nervous troubles. This was known to few 
except intimate friends; and the strong will 
and firm purpose of the man kept him at his 
tasks, while the work that he did was not 
only brilliant but extensive and varied. 
Physical Fitness 

When it came to the strains of the cam- 
paign of 1912, and the duties of the presi- 
dency, as they presented themselves in 
Wilson’s first term, his friends were glad to 
observe a steady improvement in_ his 
physical vigor. He took the day’s work as 
it came, and it did not break him down. But 
he had learned through long years of ex- 
perience, with the handicaps of a delicate 
physical constitution, that he must be 
abstemious and careful, and that he must 
not waste his energy and vitality by expos- 
ing himself to the unlimited intrusion of 
every friend and every stranger who came to 
Washington. What seemed to be President 
Wilson’s extreme reserve and _ cloistered 
seclusion were merely an exhibition in the 
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face of the great American public of what 
had been an almost lifelong necessity of care 
on Mr. Wilson’s part to make sure of good 
digestion and sound sleep. 

The decisions in his second term that led 
us into the World War were made by Mr. 
Wilson with great reluctance and regret, as 
must have been the case with any man of 
humane spirit, knowing what was at stake. 
But the magnificent response of the country 
sustained his spirit, and there was no visible 
impairment of his health. His were no such 
trials as had come to Washington in the 
Revolution, or to Lincoln in the Civil War. 
In those former struggles, there were periods 
of defeat, suspense, and doubt such as Mr. 
Wilson was not called upon to endure. 
He might have directed the peace negotia- 
tions from the White House rather than in 
person at Paris, while better conserving his 
health; but men of self-directed energy like 
Woodrow Wilson make their own decisions 
at critical junctures, and accept the con- 
sequences. 


Versailles and After 


It seems already to be too generally 
forgotten that the years 1918 and 1919 
inflicted upon Europe and America an 
epidemic of influenza that was more de- 
structive of life than the war itself. Mr. 
Wilson was physically a victim, not of the 
intrigues of foreign diplomacy, and not of 
the failure of the Republican Senate at 
home to support him, but rather of that 
malignant form of influenza which carried 
so many millions of people to their graves. 
He came back to the United States, after 
his illness in Paris, intent upon securing the 
acceptance of the Treaty of Versailles 
precisely as it had been signed. His point 
of view in general was that a treaty which 
had been agreed upon by so many different 
nations, and which affected the political 
and economic life of Europe and the world 
in so vast a number of ways had better be 
accepted at the outset, precisely as it stood. 
In any case, we were living in a changing 
and a growing world, with more history 
ahead of us than behind us. The treaty was 
but a starting point. There was enough of 
sound wisdom in President Wilson’s posi- 
tion to justify his making a fight for ratifica- 


tion of the treaty, and for the three-power’ 


agreement relating to the protection of 
France. It is easy enough now for American 
and European statesmen to say that the 
President might well have accepted the 


Senate’s reservations. But, from his own 
standpoint, Mr. Wilson’s position was clear, 
and no man was ever more conscientious 
in a public attitude. 

The war was over. Most of our soldiers 
had returned. Mr. Wilson’s personal pres- 
tige and fame were unsurpassed. He had 
everything to live for, and no real ground 
for serious discouragement. He had gone 
to Europe in December, 1918, at the head of 
our American peace negotiators, and had 
travelled and spoken much abroad, besides 
taking his leading part in the work of the 
Peace Conference. He had made a quick 
trip back to the United States in February, 
1919, returning to Paris by the middle of 
March. He had signed the peace treaty at 
Versailles on June 28, arriving in New York 
on the eighth of July.. It was on July to 
that he submitted the treaty to the Senate 
for its necessary ratification. 

In the mid-term elections of 1918, the 
Republicans had made gains and the Senate 
after March 4, 1919, was under Republican 
control. Mr. Wilson appeared before it in 
an eloquent appeal for a prompt acceptance 
of the treaty; but protracted debate and 
test votes showed that the necessary two- 
thirds majority could not be secured unless 
the President’s senatorial supporters, with 
his consent, should acquiesce in certain 
reservations that the Foreign Relations 
Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Lodge had formulated. The President 
regarded the reservations as affecting the 
treaty at vital points, and feared lest any 
separate action here might open the way 
for dissention on the part of European 
governments and thus disrupt the whole 
structure of the peace settlement. 

In his belief that he might rally public 
opinion to his support as against the posi- 
tion of the Senate, he undertook a rapid and 
arduous speaking tour across the country, 
much against the urgent protest of medical 
advisers. He left Washington on Septem- 
ber 4, and spoke at many places on the way 
to the Pacific Coast States, and he was 
speaking from point to point on the return 
trip when, in Kansas on September 26, he 
suffered from a digestive and nervous col- 
lapse. It was not understood by the public 
for some time that along with other compli- 
cations Mr. Wilson had suffered from 
a stroke of paralysis. 

The treaty came to a vote on November 
19, and again on March 19, 1920. On each 
occasion it would have been ratified almost 
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i OODROW WILSON’S LEADERSHIP 


unanimously if those Democratic Senators 
who were in accord with Mr. Wilson had 
been advised not to oppose the Lodge 
reservations. We are not here discussing 
that particular issue, except as it relates to 
President Wilson’s exercise of influence and 
authority as a leader of his party. 
Early Life 

After the break-down in Kansas the 
President had yet to serve about a year and 
a half of his unexpired second term. He was 
completely prostrated for some time, and 
never fully recovered. Yet he lived to 
attend both the inauguration and the obse- 
quies of his successor, President Harding. 
Mr. Roosevelt had died, while Mr. Wilson 
was abroad, in January, 1919. It was due 
to sheer will power—the dominance of 


mind and spirit over physical weakness— . 


that Mr Wilson should have survived until 
February, 1924. He was born on December 
28, 1856, and was therefore in his sixty- 
eighth year when he died last month. 
Washington died at the age of sixty-seven. 
Mr. Roosevelt was born October 27, 1858, 
died on January 6, 1919, and was therefore 
sixty-one years of age. As a matter of com- 
parison, let it be noted that Mr. Harding 
died-in his fifty-eighth year; that Grover 
Cleveland died at Princeton in June, 1908, 
aged seventy-one; and that Presidents Lin- 
coln, Garfield, and McKinley: were respect- 
ively fifty-six, forty-nine, and fifty-eight 
years of age when fatally shot by men of 
disordered mentality. 

We are only at the beginning of the pub- 
lication -of Wilson biographies. Fortu- 
nately we may be sure that the generous 
tributes to his public spirit, his lofty ideals, 
and his distinguished qualities as a man of 
intellect and a political leader will not be 
reversed by the historical verdicts of the 
future. The country may expect in due 
time to learn more about Mr. Wilson’s per- 
sonality from those who will now be free to 
write and publish what they have known, 
and there will be much new light upon vari- 
ous phases of his public career. 

Certain things, however, were well known 
about him already, concerning which there 
will never be any difference of opinion. One 
of these was his remarkable skill in the use of 
language, whether in extemporaneous 
speech or in writing. He had been very 
carefully trained in boyhood by his father, 
who was a prominent Presbyterian minister. 
His grandfather had come to America from 

















WOODROW WILSON IN HIS EARLY YEARS AS 
A UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 


the north of Ireland a little less than fifty 
years before the future President was born. 
A short time before the advent of Woudrow 
Wilson, his father, the Rev. Joseph R. Wil- 
son, had accepted a call from his church in 
Ohio to a Presbyterian parish at Staunton, 
Virginia. Subsequently the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, in his professional career, lived at 
Wilmington, N. C.; Augusta, Ga., and Co- 
lumbia, S. C. The President’s mother had 
come from Carlisle, on the Scottish border; 
and the Woodrows, like the Wilsons, were 
distinguished in Southern Presbyterian 
circles. 
A Student of Government 


Thomas Woodrow Wilson (after college 
days the name Thomas was dropped) 
attended Davidson College in North Caro- 
lina for a short time, and then went to 
Princeton, graduating in the class of 1879. 
He studied law for a time at the University 
of Virginia, and practised for about a year 
at Atlanta, Georgia. He was devoted to the 
science of law and government, but disliked 
the ordinary kind of law practice that was 
available for a beginner in a southern town. 
He decided to pursue an academic career, 
and in preparation for a professorship he 
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-entered the Johns Hopkins University at 
Baltimore in the fall of 1883, as a post- 
graduate student of history and political 
science. He was already a man of unusual 
accomplishments and rare promise. He 
took a high place at once among his associ- 
ates. It was while at the Johns Hopkins 
that he wrote his first book, called ‘‘Con- 
gressional Government”. He had long been 
a student of the English parliamentary 
system; and a comparison of that system 
with our presidential and congressional 
functions as they actually bore upon each 
other at Washington was a subject that 
intensely fascinated him. The writer of 
these comments, as it happens, was the 
fellow-student with whom Wilson discussed 
this remarkable book, page by page, as he 
made progress with the chapters. 

There was never the slightest doubt 
among Wilson’s associates in that period as 
to his high ability and great promise. He 
was already a public speaker of fluency and 
of almost flawless diction. He was of an 
unfailing kindliness and good cheer, always 
considerate and helpful, deservedly popular 
among the younger students whose intel- 
lectual and athletic achievements were of 
real concern to him. After leaving the Johns 
Hopkins University, he took. teaching posi- 
tions as they offered themselves, without 
ever thinking himself better than his 
opportunities. He taught at Bryn Mawr 
for three years, and then at Wesleyan 
University in Connecticut for two years. 
Princeton University, his Alma Mater, 
called him to take charge of jurisprudence 
and political economy in 1890, and he served 
with popularity and distinction as a pro- 
fessor until chosen in 1902 to succeed Dr. 
Patton as president of the institution. 

Campaign for the Governorship 

His Princeton presidency ended with his 
acceptance of the nomination for Governor 
of New Jersey in the summer of 1gto. 
During the long period of thirty years, from 
his taking up special work in history and 
politics at the Johns Hopkins at the age of 
twenty-seven to his inauguration as Presi- 
dent of the United States at the age of 
fifty-seven, he had earned a high place for 
himself in the academic world; had written 
a number of books in the fields of govern- 
ment at large, and of American political 
history, not to mention literary essays; had 
achieved a nation-wide reputation as a 
finished orator; and had been associated 


always with the progressive and reform side 
in fundamental politics—as distinguished 
from mere partisan affairs. Like Mr. 
Roosevelt, he had been a civil servic« 
reformer, a conservationist, an aggressive 
opponent of economic heresies, and a foe 
of the corrupt methods of machine politics. 

With practical politics, however, he had 
been much less concerned than some other 
academic contemporaries, such as Butler, 
Schurman, or Wheeler. As a man of literary 
pursuits, as a teacher of political science 
and as one of the leaders in the movement 
to expand the American college into the 
modern university, Woodrow Wilson had 
accomplished enough to have left a reputa- 
tion not merely transient. While president 
of Princeton, he advocated certain programs 
and policies that became involved in con- 
troversy. It has been said of him—as of 
other strong men—that he failed at times 
to see the value of conciliation and com- 
promise and that he had the autocratic 
quality of a leader whose decisions must be 
sustained and supported. 


Successful Candidate for the Presidency 


The political bosses and party machines 
of his period, as both he and Roosevelt were 
well aware, were supported largely by favor- 
seeking interests—exploiters of public fran- 
chises or of the country’s resources. Against 
such influences, Wilson made his way as 
a candidate for the governorship of New 
Jersey, and two years later as a successful 
candidate for the presidency. He had the 
advantage not only of a large and enthusi- 
astic support from young men. of independ- 
ent and progressive principles, but it was 
also his good fortune to receive his two 
nominations successively at times when the 
Republican opposition was split wide 
apart by factional disputes and was thus 
inviting defeat at the polls. His nomi- 
nation at Baltimore in 1912, regardless of 
the details of a long convention fight, was 
due to a tidal wave of national sentiment 
following the political earthquake at Chi- 
cago that had rent asunder the Republican 
party. The country was ‘rying to shake 
itself free from machine pul ics and the 
control of conventions by party bosses who 
did not represent the aspirations of the 
American people. 

President Wilson entered upon his first 
term with high spirit, and showed in prac- 
tice a power of leadership that was in accord 
with the political theories he had so long 
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expounded as a writer and a lecturer. He 
was not an originator of the Federal Reserve 
system; but his energy and masterfulness 
welded together the nominal Democratic 
majorities in both houses of Congress, and 
brought the work of committee leaders like 
Mr. Glass to prompt fruition. He had gen- 
eral views about tariff reform, but was more 
intent upon achievement than upon the 
details of particular schedules. The Demo- 
crats had promised to revise the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff, and the Underwood measure 
was carried through with a speed and a suc- 
cess that gave prestige to the Administra- 
tion. A revision of the laws regulating 
trusts and corporations had been promised; 
and this also was carried into effect, thanks 
to the leadership of a President who had 
made himself a premier and had _ laid 
down a program of government measures. 

Mr. Wilson had always belonged to the 
group of men who believed in the legal and 
political adjustment of international differ- 
ences, and who hated the appeal to force. 
When the Great War broke out in Europe in 
1914, the President’s sympathies were 
clearly with the Allies, but he saw no proper 
position for the United States except that of 
strict neutrality in conformity with the 
principles of international law. He could 
not see at first that the American position, 
whatever it was, ought to be sustained with 
the highest possible prestige, and that back 
of wordsand diplomatic notes there should be 
a commensurate display of power. The scales 
were turned in the election of 1916 by the 
preponderant sentiment of the Northwest, 
which relied upon the slogan, “He kept us 
out of war,” as constituting a promise for 
the future. We are as yet too close to all 
these issues relating to the war to discuss 
them with any finality of opinion. 

When Mr. Wilson found war to be in- 
evitable, he led the nation into it with an 
appeal that met with unprecedented re- 
sponse. The history of his second term, by 
reason of the magnitude and variety of its 
war activities and their vital relation to 
almost every family and individual in the 
country, assumes a vivid and intense inter- 
est that overshadows the annals of preced- 
ing administrations for a full half-century. 

The world is still studying the character 
and career of George Washington, the two 
hundredth anniversary of whose birth we 
shall be celebrating with great acclaim in 
the year 1932. Wein America are just now, 


more than ever before, learning to appreci- 
ate the qualities of Abraham Lincoln, and 
the world is only beginning to pay him 
homage as the greatest political leader of 
modern times, although his death occurred 
almost sixty years ago. With the World 
War we have entered upon a new period of 
history, in which democratic self-govern- 
ment and international codperation are to 
be the chief ideals toward which mankind 
will try to shape its practical policies. And 
it is evident that Woodrow Wilson’s rela- 
tion to this epoch must be a subject of 
study for men yet unborn. 

American independence might have been 
achieved under some other leadership than 
that of Washington; and the Union might 
have been preserved under some other 
President than Abraham Lincoln. But 
fame’s laurels are for those who actually 
accept the responsibilities of leadership in 
periods of great crisis, rather than for those 
who might have done as well or better if 
fate had chosen them. The strange acci- 
dents of politics behind which lie the deci- 
sions of fate—or the dispensations of 
Providence—gave Mr. Wilson his second 
term. Whereupon, he led the American 
people into war, and became identified as 
a foremost leader with the third great epi- 
sode of our national life. 

There were articulate Americans at the 
time of Washington’s death who considered 
him the worst and most dangerous man of 
the age. No public man in his own day was 
more bitterly or widely disparaged than 
Abraham Lincoln. The tendency of history 
is now to glorify these men. The admirers 
of Hamilton are beginning, after more than 
a century, to admit the greatness of Jeffer- 
son in his patriotic services and his demo- 
cratic vision. In view of the sharpness of 
recent differences, there was profound 
significance in the tributes that were paid 
last month to the character and work of 
Woodrow Wilson. He passes into history 
subject to frank and full discussion of his 
policies, his successes, his failures, and his 
achievements. The most distinguished 
statesmen of all countries have declared 
that Woodrow Wilson’s fame is secure, and 
that his belief in the possibility of per- 


. manent peace, and the substitution of law 


and justice for brute force, will continue to 
inspire his successors in what must be the 
long and slow processes that accompany the 
shaping of international institutions. 
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THE OIL FIELD AT TEAPOT DOME, WYOMING, KNOWN AS ‘‘NAVAL RESERVE NO. 3,” SHOWING 
THE CAMP OF THE MAMMOTH OIL COMPANY 


THE NATION’S OIL RESERVES 


THE PENDING INQUIRY AT WASHINGTON 
BY STEPHEN BONSAL 


HE story of the lands subject to the 

oil leases which the Senate has voted 
to cancel is long and tortuous. Some of the 
facts that are here advanced may later be 
placed in a different light, may possibly 
even be disproved; but it is betieved that 
every charge in the indictment, which is 
due almost exclusively to the investigation 
and the intelligent study of Senator Thomas 
J. Walsh of Montana, rests upon solid 
foundations. 

In the early days of the century, far- 
sighted officers of the Navy, and officials of 
other branches of the Government, recog- 
nized that oil would soon become the prin- 
cipal fuel of the Navy; and, to conserve the 
dwindling supplies that were still available, 
in 1909 President Taft withdrew from every 
form of entry three great areas of public 
land—two in California and one in Wyo- 
ming. There was no statute authorizing this 
action, and the President’s right to take it 
was the subject of very spirited discussion. 
Congress rallied to his support in the suc- 
ceeding year, and an act was passed author- 
izing the President to make withdrawals of 
this character. Later on, the Supreme 


Court held that the President had authority - 


to issue his order of 1909 and so the legisla- 
tion of r910 became unnecessary, although 
it was welcomed as an endorsement of the 
belated policy of conservation. 
In the year 1912, two areas in California 
268 


were set aside by President Taft as naval 
oil reserves. Naval Reserve No. 1 is in 
the Elk Hills region, and Reserve No. 2 is 
in the Buena Vista Hills. In ro15 Presi- 
dent Wilson set apart from entry the area 
in Wyoming now technically described as 
Naval Reserve No. 3, but more generally 
known as the “Teapot Dome.” 

These steps had not been taken without 
attracting the attention of speculators and 
also of men who entered claims under the 
placer-mining law. Many of these were so- 
called “paper” locations; but there were 
also valid locations, and it is of record that 
people had in good faith gone upon these 
lands, prior to their withdrawal, had ac- 
tually made discoveries and therefore had 
valid claims. In the following years, many 
battles were fought in the courts and in the 
committee rooms of Congress. The Navy 
Department sought to hold as great an 
extent of these lands as it possibly could, 
and the claimants were insistent upon the 
validity of their claims—in some instances 
with perfect justification. 

Finally, by executive order, all mineral 
lands supposed to be valuable because of 
oil content or prospects were withdrawn 
from entry until Congress could pass ap- 
propriate legislation. This order dealt 
with not only the lands within the naval 
reserves, but other extensive areas running 
into many thousands of acres. 
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THE NATION’S OIL RESERVES 


The legislation that this order fore- 
shadowed was more difficult to frame than 
had been anticipated. It was held up in 
Congress for many years, and those inter- 
ested fell into two camps. Those who up- 
held the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Josephus Daniels, were thought to be 
‘ leaning backwards in their insistence upon 
the legal rights of the Navy to the lands in 
question. On the other hand, Mr. Franklin 
K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, was 
thought by many to be too liberal in his 
consideration of rights of private claimants. 
Eventually Congress reached a decision, 
and in February, 1920, an act was approved 
providing for the disposition of public lands 
containing oil; but it was expressly provided 
that the act should not apply to lands 
within the naval reserves. The only con- 
cession made was that the Secretary of the 
Interior might lease the actual producing 
wells within the naval reserves. 


Transfer from Navy to Interior Department 


It is quite clear that by this legislation 
Congress intended that the Secretary of 
the Interior should have no control what- 
ever over the naval reserves. All powers 
were placed in the Secretary of the Navy 
and in him alone. But only a few weeks 
after President Harding was inaugurated— 
to be exact, on May 31, 1921—an executive 
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order was issued from the White House 
abolishing naval control and committing 
the reserves to the Secretary of the Interior, 
subject to the supervision of the President. 
This executive order, it is in evidence, was’ 
drafted by Mr. Albert B. Fall, the Secretary 
of the Interior (who so narrowly escaped, 
as is well known in Washington, being 
Secretary of State). 

We are on sure ground here, amid the 
many surrounding quagmires, when we say 
that no one questioned the illegality of this 
order. The officers of the Government 
most directly concerned, Mr. Edwin Denby, 
Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. Fall seem to 
have suspected the exact situation. In any 
event, they rallied to each other’s support 
and both signed the order. When called 
to account for the order and the alleged 
illegal steps that followed, Mr. Fall said 
that if it were necessary the Act and the 
transfer could be entirely justified under 
the Overman Act. When confronted with 
the fact that the Overman law applied only 
to acts passed during the progress of the 
war and to further its successful prosecution, 
Mr. Fall was obliged to admit that the 
legislation to which he had appealed had 
no bearing whatsoever. 

In his criticism of the former Secretary 
of the Interior, Senator Walsh maintains 
that the original draft of the executive 
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THE PRINCIPAL OIL FIELDS OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Reading from east to west, these fields are known as: Appalachian, Lima-Indiana, Illinois, Gulf Coast, Mid- 
Continent, Rocky Mountain, and California) 
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the Navy, served as an inter- 
mediary, carrying backwards 
and forwards the draft which 
Mr. Fall insisted upon and 
which Admiral Griffin §pro- 
tested against. When Mr. 
Roosevelt told the Admira! 
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that he had done all he could 
in attempting to change the 
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language of Secretary Fall, 
who controlled the situation 
and who knew it, Admiral 
Griffin sat down and wrote 
a final letter of protest which 
Secretary Denby has stated 
on the stand that he trans- 
mitted with the proposed 
order for the President to 








LOCATION OF NAVAL RESERVE NO. 3, IN THE TEAPOT DOME 


REGION OF WYOMING 


order which President Harding signed was 
drafted by Mr. Fall, and he further main- 
tains that Mr. Fall did not trust the sagac- 
ity or the capacity of the Secretary of the 
Navy to write the letter transmitting the 
proposed order to the President of the 
United States. Senator Walsh asserts that 
Mr. Fall wrote the covering letter and sent 
it over to the White House with a place 
marked for the Chief Magistrate of the 
country to sign. 


Opposition from the Navy 


Up to this time, the planned transfer had 
proceeded with rapidity. It is true that 
minor naval officers who objected were sent 
to sea; but this created no commotion in 
the capital because, after all, that is where 
naval officers belong. But in Admiral 
Robert S. Griffin, then Chief of the Bureau 
of Engineering in the Navy Department, 
the main conspirator in the oil scandal, 
whoever he may be—and I reserve judg- 
ment until all the evidence is in—struck 
a snag. Admiral Griffin objected strenu- 
ously to the order. He fought every inch 
of the way that the transfer order had to 
take; and he protested against it to the last 
minute. 

When the final draft came over from the 
hand of Secretary Fall, Admiral Griffin 
tried to revise it so as to make less complete 
its wholly illegal delegation of authority. 
Between Admiral Griffin and Secretary 
Denby, on one hand, and Secretary Fall 
on the other, it is in evidence that Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of 


read before signing it. 

No one questions the ver- 
acity of: Secretary Denby in 
this regard; but as a matter of fact, his 
letter [never was transmitted to the Presi- 
dent, nor did the protest of Admiral Griffin 
reach the White House. The executive 
order was carried to the President by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and it 
was signed in the light of the information 
that had reached the President through Sec- 
retary Fall. 

Curiously enough, an examination shows 
that this momentous executive order that 
was signed on May 30, 1921, came to the 
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THE NATION’S 


White House accompanied by a letter 
which was drafted for Secretary Denby 
hut never signed by him. Apparently the 
letter is one that was drafted before 
the protest of Admiral Griffin took final 
shape. It is most certainly not the letter 
that Secretary Denby said he would write 
after he had received Admiral Griffin’s 


verbal and written protests and promised - 


to place’ them before the President for his 
enlightenment. 

In the following October Admiral Griffin 
retired, having reached the age limit, and 
he was succeeded by Admiral John K. 
Robison, who completely reversed the 
policy of his predecessor. He apparently 
favored the sinking of offset wells to protect 
the naval reserves from seepage and from 
the outreaching wells of neighbors. But 
after twenty-two wells had been drilled by 
the Pan American Petroleum Company, Ad- 
miral Robison came to the conclusion, 
apparently, that the best thing to do was 
to turn all the reserves over to the oil 
operators, making the best terms possible 
with them. This attitude strikes many 
casual and not a few close observers as 
being extraordinary; but I am bound to 
say that I have met quite a number of naval 
officers, not unfamiliar with the exact condi- 
tions in the reserves, who—while lamenting 
that under the contracts the Navy can only 
hope to secure 6 per cent. of the oil in the 
reserves—are outspokenly of the opinion 
that had the old course been continued in 
the end the Navy would have secured noth- 
ing but empty wells. 


Terms of the Lease 


The manner in which the leases were 
signed arouses suspicion, and it was cer- 
tainly unfortunate that so much secrecy was 
observed. Secretary Fall signed the Teapot 
Dome lease on April 7,.1922, and Secretary 
Denby affixed his signature to it five days 
later. The Senators of the States directly 
affected by the leases were unable to secure 
any information until finally a resolution 
passed the Senate demanding to know what 
had happened. This brought from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior the ad- 
mission that the leases had been executed 
two weeks before. 

This Teapot Dome lease covers an area of 
gooo acres, while the subsequent lease of 
Naval Reserve No. 1 covers a total area 
of 32,000 acres. The lease is for a period 
of twenty years. Practically it is a lease 
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of whatever oil there is in the ground. 
Curiously enough, the Government does 
not get the percentage of oil that is paid in 
royalties dependent upon the productivity 
of the wells. The oil is sold to Mr. Harry 
F. Sinclair, and Mr. Sinclair pays the 
Government for it in oil certificates. 
These documents certify the amount of oil 
that was sold by the Government of the 
United States,to Mr. Sinclair; and the price 
is governed by the market quotations of the 
Salt Creek field, or the prices paid by the 
Prairie Oil Company. These certificates, 
upon the sale of the royalty oil, may be re- 
deemed by Mr. Sinclair, or they may be 
utilized by the Government of the United 
States in a number of different ways. 


A Reversal of a Fixed Policy 


Tn the first place—and this is the feature 
of the lease that appeals to many naval 
officers—these certificates may be used to 
buy fuel oil on the coast near the naval 
bases. Roughly speaking, the agreement 
is that a barrel of fuel oil shall be given 
to the Government for every barrel of 
crude oil extracted. To illustrate: With 
a certificate for 100,000 barrels of oil, the 
Government may buy from Mr. Sinclair 
100,000 barrels of fuel oil, which he agrees 
to deliver at some convenient place on the 
seaboard. Unfortunately, however, the 
royalty percentages are being spent in a 
different way. Two-thirds of it is being 
utilized in the construction of receiving 
tanks, and only one-third of it, at most, 
goes into the tanks as oil. Carefully 
checked calculations made by Senator 
Walsh indicate that the United States 
Navy can only hope to get about 6 per cent. 
of the oil that was in the deposits and have 
it stored in suitable tanks as naval fuel 
against the future emergency. 

Whatever else the transaction may have 
been, and that is yet to be ascertained, it 
certainly was a complete reversal of the 
policy of the Government maintained for 
at least fifteen years, to hold the oil in the 
ground instead of placing it in tanks at the 
seaboard. Again, the leases were executed 
in the utmost secrecy, without bids having 
been invited—and of course that is the 
first ground upon which an annulment is 
sought. The controversy as to the meaning 
of the four words contained in the statute 
of 1922—which authorized the Secretary 
of the Navy to “use, store, exchange or 
sell” the oil from the naval reserves—would 
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lead us far afield and is hardly in the pur- 
view of this article. But, on the face of 
things, it is quite certain that the leases 
contemplated transactions for which Con- 
gressional authority had not been obtained, 
and which in fact the executive branch of 
the Government had been specifically for- 
bidden to engage in. 

There is a whispering campaign in prog- 
ress to the effect that while the leases go 
very far in constructing storage tanks at the 
expense of the people, or rather, at the 
expense of the nation’s naval oil reserves, 
this step was justified in view of the fact 
that Congress is so busy about so many 
matters and so little interested in the safety 
of the Union that it could not be induced 
to consider such a non-political topic. As 
a matter of fact, there is not a word of 
truth in this propaganda which may be in- 
spired by ignorance or by corruption, or 
by both. Congress has been making ap- 
propriation for the construction of storage 
tanks for over ten years. In the legislation 
dealing with the reserves up to July, 1921, 
the Secretary of the Navy was permitted 
to use $500,000 for the purpose of building 
storage tanks; and it is clearly the intent 
of Congress that he was not to build another 
tank until he asked for another appropria- 
tion and satisfied Congress of the need of it. 
But under the leases, the Government is 
pledged to spend at least $100,000,000 (in 
the form of oil or oil certificates) in building 
tankage which should’ never have been 
undertaken without legislative consulta- 
tion and approval. 


What Is the Loss? 


Without going into the other details of 
the oil wastage, let us sum up and have 
a look at the situation with which the 
country to-day is confronted. The General 
Board of the Navy has held that we should 
have, against possible attack and national 
emergency, 47,000,000 barrels of oil in 
storage. We had, in the oil fields, prob- 
ably at least, 300,000,000 barrels of oil. 
But under the leases, indeed under the 
most optimistic interpretation of them, we 
shall only secure 31,000,000 barrels. 

The contention of the conservationists, 
who are more numerous in Washington to- 
day than ever before, is to the effect that 
there was no authority whatever in the 
executive departments of the Government 
to convert the precious oil into tanks for the 
storage of oil, which in the moment of great 





emergency may not be available. And 
there was still less authority to convert the 
emergency oil into certificates with which 
the dredging of Pearl Harbor—our naval 
base in Hawaii—was to be, and has been, 
paid. These tanks should not have been 
contracted for and obtained by what is 
pronounced a subterfuge, at the least. 
And it can not be denied that these con- 
struction works have brought about a wast- 
age in the naval oil supplies far beyond 
anything that was estimated as likely to 
occur by the drilling of wells on the lands 
adjacent to the reserves. Senator Walsh 
maintains, and in this matter he has been 
endorsed by unanimous vote of the Senate, 
that these tanks should not have been built, 
nor these channels dredged, except with the 
approval of Congress and with funds ap- 
propriated out of the Treasury by due 
process of law. 


Why Was Not “Eminent Domain” Invoked? 


And now we come to a question which 
occurs to everyone, but which as yet re- 
mains unanswered. Many think it is the 
crux of the whole business, and believe that 
the atmosphere of mystery that hangs over 
the leases will not be cleared away until it is 
answered. This question is: Why, when 
the danger of seepage and drainage from wells 
drilled on territory adjacent to the reserves 
was noticed—and of course there was 
seepage and drainage, although the amounts 
involved are hotly contested—why was not 
the problem presented by this development 
handled in the same way in which the 
original reservation was set aside, that is, 
by the right of eminent domain? It was 
the purpose of the original naval reserve 
to hold intact and in perpetuity an amount 
of oil that was calculated to meet any fuel 
emergency in the future, or at least until 
some better method of safeguarding emerg- 
ency oil from encroachment had_ been 
devised. 

This question has not been answered, 
but the investigation can not reach a satis- 
fying conclusion until it is. The fields 
from which drainage was suspected, and 
indeed proved, to the satisfaction of several 
eminent geologists, were small in extent 
and inconsiderable in value in comparison 
with the thousands of acres which the Gov- 
ernment had set aside as an oil reservation. 
Why was not the adjacent territory also 
taken possession of and our reserves thus 
secured from every possible encroachment? 
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That step was not taken, and apparently 
it was not even discussed. This is all the 
more remarkable because it is in evidence 
that Mr. Sinclair, after securing from Secre- 
tary Fall the lease of the Teapot Dome— 
although he did not have at his disposal 
the powerful weapon of the right of eminent 
domain—by the expenditure of something 
less than a million dollars, was able to 
clear away or remove the claimants, legiti- 
mate and otherwise, whose activities were 
threatening the profits he had expected to 
make as a result of the secret lease he had 
secured from his friend. 


Sinclair’s Money Goes for Shadowy Claims 


This incident, which many find so il- 
luminating, is variously interpreted in 
Washington. Some maintain that the 
claimants and the squatters, or whatever 
they may have been, had intimate knowl- 
edge of the details of the lease for which, to 
put it mildly, no publicity was sought. 
These matters will be made plain later on. 
But there are not a few observers who draw 
other and equally depressing conclusions 
from this incident. They say that No- 
Business, even when the taint of corruption 
is wanting, can not compete with Big- 
Business, which will continue to demon- 
strate the possession of those qualities 
which have made it what it is. 

Further investigation of what Senator 
Walsh calls ‘‘ these mere cat-and-dog claims” 
will prove very interesting, and yet Mr. 
Sinclair, admittedly an able business man, 
paid a million dollars or thereabouts for 
them. He made these payments, though 
he was well aware that Mr. John B. Payne, 
who had succeeded Mr. Lane as head of the 
Department of the Interior, had decided 
that the wells in question were not “pro- 
ducing” wells. Consequently, under the 
law which has already been referred to, he 
had no authority to lease them, and the 
people in possession were simply squatters. 
Yet it is in evidence that Mr. Sinclair paid 
these people a million dollars for the rights 
that the Secretary of the Interior had de- 
clared invalid; and, of course, it will be 
difficult to convince the investigating com- 
mittee or the courts that Mr. Sinclair, 
shrewd business man that he seems to be, 
did not pay out this money for something 
more substantial than those shadowy claims. 

We can only touch upon the question of 
drainage from the reserves which produced 
the panic, real or simulated, in Mr. Fall’s 
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office and created the atmosphere in which 
the leases of these properties seemed plaus- 
ible, if not proper. The expert geologists 
disagreed somewhat radically on this ques- 
tion, but those who inspired the greatest 
confidence testified that the loss had been 
inconsequential up to the time when Mr. 
Fall abandoned his trust and accepted 
what the oil men were willing to give him 
in an arrangement arrived at secretly for 
property certainly of vital importance to 
the national safety. 

While these geologists were on the stand, 
a curious thing happened, which is inter- 
preted by many as illustrating the ramifica- 
tion of the oil power, and as revealing the 
under-currents of opposition which the 
investigators of the leases have to contend 
with. At least one of the largest news 
agencies sent out a telegram that was pub- 
lished from coast to coast, to the effect that 
Mr. Frederick G. Clapp, the eminent 
geologist, had testified that more than 
100,000,000 barrels of oil had already been 
drained from the reserve. The inference 
was, of course, that only the nearly ex- 
hausted wells remained, and that Mr. Fall 
had done a good stroke of business, or 
perhaps had been guilty of sharp practice, 
in unloading the wells on the unsuspecting 
and unsophisticated oil men. 

But Mr. Clapp, being a man as well as 
a geologist, came back on the stand and 
insisted that he had said nothing of the 
kind, and that there was nothing in his 
report to justify such an_ inference. 
Mr. Clapp did say that the drainage north 
of a protective “fault” (assuming that the 
Government did not stop the drainage by 
exercising the right of eminent domain) 
might eventually amount to as much as 
25 per cent. There are 16,000,000 barrels 
of oil north of this “fault,” and conse- 
quently not protected by it; and therefore, 
if Mr. Clapp is correct, eventually 4,000,000 
barrels might have been lost. 


Which is Preferred: Oil in the Ground, or a 


Lesser Quantity in Tanks? 


So the real question would seem to be— 
if we study it as a problem affecting the 
national safety and integrity, or as a_busi- 
ness proposition, and not as a political 
scandal—whether it is better to have at 
least 22,000,000 barrels of oil left in the 
ground under the Teapot Dome or to have 
1,666,000 barrels stored in tanks at the 
seaboard. 
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When I approached this question I 
thought there could be only one answer to it. 
Candor compels me now to admit that there 
are several, and that I have talked with men 
of unquestioned integrity and of far greater 
experience in this and kindred problems 
than I can claim to possess, who are frankly 
of the opinion that the lesser quantity on 
the coast under the eye of the public is 
worth more to the Navy and to the nation 
than the greater quantity in the ground in 
those far-away open spaces where predatory 
oil men prowl, and where drainage and 
seepage occur, often assisted by the hand 
of man. 

Ignoring, however, the protective “fault” 
and all these shrewd calculations which 
may or may not be correct, in a moment 
of pretended or actual panic (which has 
yet to be investigated, by legal processes at 
least), the leases that bartered away an 
empire of oil and secured enough to fill the 
widow’s cruse were made. And now [I shall 
try to discuss in a spirit of fairness some of 
the virtues of these leases, the credit for 
which Mr. Fall modestly arrogates to 
himself. On the main issue, he preserves 
his poise and is willing to discuss the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages of the 
leases he made so secretly with the gentle- 
men from whom he had received, or from 
whom he was about to receive, financial 
treatment of an unusual and extremely 
handsome character. 

But he does take to himself credit for 
having inserted in the lease a provision that 
the oil company’s pipe-line must be a com- 
mon carrier. It must carry the poor man’s 
oil as well as the rich man’s, and he lets 
you see how he fought so hard for this pro- 
vision that Mr. Sinclair, with what grace he 
could muster, consented to the concession. 
On the floor of the Senate Mr. Walsh has 
handled this by-play in a manner that has 
convulsed with laughter those fortunate 
superficial observers who can still laugh over 
a situation the depths of which few compre- 
hend. Senator Walsh demonstrated con- 
vincingly that even if the vigilant Mz. Fall 
had been asleep at the switch and had not 
inserted the proviso to which he points 
with modest pride, the result would have 
been exactly the same, because under the 
Interstate Commerce law all pipe-lines are 
common carriers, and this is further a re- 
quirement of all the States through which 
the pipe-line in question passes. So much 
for a play to the galleries! 


Weak Points in Lease of Reserve: No. 1 


An examination of the circumstances 
under which Naval Reserve No. 1 was made 
brings to light new features of the situation. 
This lease was not executed because the 
reserve was being drained by wells on the 
adjacent property. The main and deter- 
mining cause, as stated by Admiral Robison, 
was that they had to have more royalty oil 
to pay for the construction of tanks. And 
so the field of operations had to be 
expanded in order that the amounts ob- 
tained from royalty oils or percentages 
might be large enough to meet the obliga- 
tion which the Government had incurred 
under the construction contracts. 

There is another peculiar feature of this 
lease which I do not profess to understand, 
but which should be given all proper public- 
ity. On certain sections of this reserve and 
west of a certain line, the lessee can not drill 
wells unless the Navy consents to his doing 
so. It seems to me that the effect of this 
is that if the Navy holds this important 
fragment of the reserve intact for say a 
period of fifty years, or until an emergency 
arises which we can not see now, they can 
not take it out themselves. It must be 
done by Mr. Doheny or his successors in 
the lease; and it also seems that when he 
takes this oil out he or his successors will 
be compelled to pay only a royalty esti- 
mated on the price of oil that obtained in 
the year 1922. 

There is every reason to believe—and this 
reason is the very corner-stone of the oil 
reserves—that in 1972 oil will cost ten times 
its present price. If I am correct, then, 
another protective feature of the lease 
proves a sham. The 6 per cent. of the oil 
that remains in the ground and may ulti- 
mately reach the navy tanks or tankers will 
be paid to the nation in certificates based 
on present oil prices; but the amiable lessee 
will sell his oil at the prices that obtain in 
the coming years, possibly at an advance 
of tooo per cent. over present prices! 

It is only proper to point out here another 
exceedingly weak point in Secretary Fall’s 
fragmentary defense. He claims he made 
the best of a bad bargain, because private 
wells in the adjoining Salt Creek field 
threatened the reserve with drainage. In 
answer to this it was immediately placed 
in evidence that these wells were on public 
lands, which Secretary Fall himself had 
previously leased, and from which the Gov- 
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ernment was receiving royalties averaging 
more than 25 per cent. of production. In 
view of the fact that the Government royal- 
ties on the reserve privately leased to Mr. 
Sinclair average less than 17 per cent., 
Senator Walsh of Montana made the re- 
mark that it would have been something of 
a benefit and a blessing if the outside wells 
had succeeded in draining the entire reserve 
before the “protective” measures of Secre- 
tary Fall became effective. 


A Question of Title in California 


The classic illustration of the fact that 
there is something foul and evil-smelling 
nearer home than Denmark concerns Sec- 
tion 36 of the California reserve. Described 
and classed as agricultural land, this section 
was, according to law, transferred by the 
national government to the State of Cali- 
fornia for school purposes. Shortly after- 
wards the State sold this section to the 
Standard Oil Company, which since 1916 
has extracted from it $10,000,000 worth of 
oil, while the wells are still flowing freely 
and profitably. 

It appears that when in 1914 the com- 
pany asserted its claim to the section and 
produced the State title, the authorized 
agent of the U. S. Land Office refused to 

ermit the transfer and ordered a re-survey. 
He then advised Washington that the claim 
of the Standard Oil Company was untenable, 
because the oil indications were strong, and 
that the State of California had not a shred 
of title unless the section in question was 
agricultural land. His examination dis- 
closed that the section was indeed oil- 
bearing; and being advised of this discovery 
or rather re-discovery, the General Land 
Office directed that dispossess proceedings 
be instituted. And then for seven years 
silence reigned, nothing happened, the 
question was consigned to oblivion, and ap- 
parently all the papers disappeared. 

Early in 1921, however, some years after 
the Standard Oil Company had developed 
these unusually rich wells, the long-lost 
papers came to light. It is explained that 
‘inadvertently they had been placed in the 
wrong file.” This extraordinary case was 
immediately taken before the General Land 
Commissioner, and an orderly course of 
procedure had been initiated when Mr. 
Sutro, attorney for the Standard, came to 
Washington and prevailed upon Secretary 
Fall, busy man though he was, to conduct 
the hearings in person. Secretary Fall 
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rendered a decision immediately validating 
the Standard’s claim to the section, and so 
convincing had been Mr. Sutro’s arguments 
that, according to the record, the attorneys 
for the Government who were present, said 
not a word, merely bowing in humble 
acquiescence in the Secretary’s fiat. This 
is undoubtedly the simplest case indicating 
fraud in the leases. It is also the case in 
which the attitude of Mr. Fall, who was 
under financial obligations to the gentlemen 
who had received, or were about to receive, 
leases from which, as one of them testified, 
he “expected to make $100,000,000,” is 
without any defense whatever. At least, 
up to the present writing, none has been 
advanced officially or otherwise. 


Mr. McAdoo’s Testimony 


All Washington, irrespective of party, 
breathed deep sighs of relief after the full, 
frank testimony which former-Secretary of 
the Treasury William G. McAdoo gave 
before the Senate Committee on February 
11. There had been such a “run” of revela- 
tions that, of course, the sensation-seekers 
and the scandal-mongers were disappointed. 
Honest people, however, rejoiced that ap- 
parently nothing worse than what was 
already in the record was to be learned; at 
least not in this direction. 

Many months after he had resigned from 
the cabinet, it appears, the McAdoo law 
firm was retained by the Doheny oil com- 
panies to advise and counsel them as to the 
confiscatory effect of the Carranza constitu- 
tion adopted in Mexico without due formal- 
ity in 1917. It menaced American invest- 
ments in agrarian as well as oil lands, and it 
did grave injustice to the American home- 
steader who had crossed the border as well 
as to the foreign oil magnate who had in- 
vested his millions in the Huasteca fields. 
This revolutionary constitution, and the 
decrees under it, have been the subject of 
protest by every Secretary of State from 
Lansing to Hughes, including Polk and 
Colby, and Acting-Secretary Fletcher. Fur- 
ther, from every nation of the earth having 
relations with Mexico, always excepting the 
government of Moscow, formal protest and 
remonstrance has come. 

Mr. McAdoo on the stand made it quite 
clear that there had been no partisanship 
in the execution of this policy, that he had 
conferred with President Obregon on the 
subject, and that, in his judgment, the mat- 
ter that had long vexed the once-friendly 
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relations between the two republics had been 
definitely adjusted by the recent Warren- 
Payne mission, instructed by a Republican 
administration. He stated that the oil 
magnates had not asked his advice on the 
California leases and that had they done so he 
would not have accepted their employment. 


A Time for Calm Judgment 


The statement was received with appro- 
bation and even with enthusiasm, which the 
committee did not seek to minimize or to 
repress. For this return to the realm of rea- 
son and of fact we should be grateful; and 
there is much reason to believe that the com- 
mittee will resume its fruitful labors without 
effect upon political fortunes being sought 
or stressed, and that the hysterical atmos- 
phere (under which at least one public ser- 


se atin eae oe 
vant in Washington has been trembling in 


his boots, because admittedly he has had a 
hot-air furnace removed from his residence, 
and an oil burner installed in its place) will 
disappear. 

In a calm, judicial atmosphere the exact 
responsibility should be placed for the nearly 
complete dissipation of our oil resources and 
the creation of a trust in fuel oils by which 
we are handicapped in the present interna- 
tional struggle for trade, and by which we 
may some day be crippled in a struggle for 
national existence. My prediction may be 
premature, but Washington does seem to be 
regaining poise and a clear-headedness with 
which it may be possible to weigh careful- 
ly the facts adduced in evidence, and to 
measure personal responsibilities without 
thought of partisanship. 
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THE LULL IN EUROPE 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


[Mr. Simonds in the present article notes the most significant of the new situations in Europe that are, 
upon the whole, pointing toward better things. Our readers may expect in the April number an article 


sent from London, and in the May issue a survey written in Paris. 


Mr. Simonds will enjoy exceptional 


opportunities during his present sojourn abroad.—Tue Epiror] 


I. Labor in England 


HE present article is written as I am 

sailing for Europe to make a brief 
examination at first hand of the present 
situation and to talk with some of the new 
men who, in various nations of Western 
Europe, are beginning to appear actually 
in office or are still behind the scenes, but 
already remarked upon. 

Since I closed my last article there has 
been a noticeable and significant lull in 
Europe—on the Continent as well as in 
England. It has not been a calm even 
remotely suggesting peace following the 
settlement of any of the major questions, 
for, unfortunately, all of these remain to be 
disposed of. It has rather been the calm 
which attends the arrival of new forces and 
the exact appreciation of the meaning of 
recent changes. 

Among these changes several are of 
unusual importance, such, for example, as 
the death of Lenin, the visible weakening 
of the Poincaré Ministry in France, the 
adjustment of the Jugoslav-Italian dispute 
over Fiume, the opening of the investiga- 
tion by the experts, among them General 
Dawes and Mr. Young, who are wrestling 
with the problem of German finances and, 
above all, the constitution of the Labor 
Ministry in Great Britain, which may 
easily turn out to be the most important 
single event in Europe since the occupation 
of the Ruhr and even, conceivably, since 
the end of the Paris Peace Conference in 
June, 1919. 

In previous articles I have discussed the 
meaning of the Labor triumph both in 
Britain and out, yet it remains to say again 
that, with the installation of a Ramsay 
Macdonald government, the world has 
seen something very close to a revolution! 
Not a revolution in the Russian sense, not 
even in the sense of the French Revolution, 


but something rather essentially British 
in its form, yet none the less far reaching 
beyond all qualification. 

There is a certain fitness in the fact that 
the coming of Macdonald should coincide 
with the removal of Lenin. The Russian 
Revolution as a force in Europe is ended. 
It is hard to remember now the fear and 
apprehension which was felt the world over, 
only five years ago, when, during the Paris 
Conference, the Bolshevist upheaval in 
Hungary was taken as evidence of the cer- 
tain advance of the Red terror over Eastern 
and Central Europe. It was with the ap- 
palling threat of this conflagration over 
them that the statesmen of the world made 
their Paris adjustments. 

Even two years later, when the armies of 
Trotzky seemed to be at the very gates 
of Warsaw and all the flimsy structure of 
Central Europe appeared to be crumbling, 
the Russian peril remained a reality in 
western Europe and in the United States. 
Men talked still with unmistakable anxiety 
of the future not merely of Poland and 
Rumania, but also of Italy and Germany. 
That western civilization possessed an es- 
sential immunity from the disease of the 
Slav colossus had not yet been absolutely 
demonstrated. 

Since that time, however, Europe had 
been in full reaction. Italy first turned 
from anarchy to Mussolini, disclosing the 
fundamental fact that there was in the very 
nature of the West a capacity for resistance 
which made any repetition of the Russian 
experiment impossible. In Germany, too, 
despite all the chaos and disintegration 
which continued and even. increased, the 
passage of time disclosed the absolute in- 
ability of the Soviet contagion to effect any 
real lodgment. 

In France the reaction took the form of 
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a Poincaré Ministry, just as in Italy it 
expressed itself in a Mussolini dictatorship. 
England, for the moment, went even further 
and by a surprising vote recalled the Tories 
to power, bestowing upon Bonar Law what 
seemed a secure majority for a considerable 
period of time. By the end of 1922 it 
was safe to assume that the Russian Revo- 
lution had spent its force; it had in fact 
begun to recoil upon itself. 

In reality the Russian Revolution did 
more than recoil; it collapsed inward, and 
the rest of the world was promptly called 
upon to send food and other relief to rescue 
millions of people who were the victims of 
the most enormous blunder in human 
government, accentuated by actual famine. 
The example of Russia in agony was the 
final proof needed by the masses in western 
nations to satisfy them that there was no 
salvation along the pathway which had 
been blazed by Lenin and Trotzky and their 
faithful cohorts. 

Oddly enough, this Russian Revolution 
had no sooner collapsed than there began 
to be visible at the other end of Europe 
a new force, radical, unmistakably radical, 
yet led by the men who had successfully 
resisted the onslaught of the Bolshevists 
and preserved British Labor from the fatal 
stampede which had once threatened. Not 
until the Russian movement had ended, not 
until the fear of Bolshevism had been ban- 
ished, could British Labor resume its march, 
but nothing is more surprising than the 
speed with which it has moved forward 
since that time. 

As a result, the world has to-day the 
astounding spectacle of a British Govern- 
ment which counts in its ranks no real 
representatives of the families or influences 
which have governed not only Britain but 
the vast and far-flung British Empire for 
centuries. Even more astounding is the 
spectacle of these new men, springing from 
a real if bloodless and orderly revolution, 
asserting their supremacy not by new or 
violent methods, but in perfect accord with 
the British tradition. All British history is, 
in a sense, comprehended in the symbolical 
incident when Ramsay Macdonald kissed 
‘the hand of his sovereign and left Bucking- 
ham Palace for Downing Street, just as 
former prime ministers had done. 

Yet I would urge my readers not to be 
misled by the perfect order and regularity 
with which the latest revolution in Europe 
was accomplished. It is, nevertheless, the 


biggest single change in western Europe 
since the French Revolution and its conse- 
quences may easily be something like as 
stupendous. It is a denial of what seemed 
to be the triumph of reaction after the war 
and the Russian failure. It is the answer to 
the Italian episode which’was expressed in 
the dictatorship of Mussolini. It is vic- 
tory, not alone for democracy, but for 
revolutionary democracy, following close 
on the heels of that disaster which was the 
Russian debacle. 

To understand what the coming of Labor 
means it is essential to recognize once for 
all that, whatever the moderation in tone 
and regularity in method, the doctrines 
Labor preaches and means to practise are 
destructive of the whole machinery and 
conception of political and even more of 
economic life in Britain. Labor is, despite 
its observation of constitutional forms, 
openly making war upon that system of 
capitalism which has prevailed in Britain 
time out of mind and still prevails un- 
challenged here in America. The British 
Labor Party means to take wealth from the 
rich by taxation and levy, to nationalize 
coal mines and railways. It means to 
assert at least the partnership on equal 
terms of the workers with the owners of 
natural resources. 

Now it is obvious that nothing much of 
what Labor has in mind to do will be ac- 
complished in the first appearance of Labor 
in power. This must be a brief appearance 
which is hardly more than a full-dress re- 
hearsal. The first really radical undertak- 
ing of the Macdonald government will be 
the signal for its overthrow. Beyond much 
question a new election would not return a 
labor majority; and some form of Tory- 
Liberal coalition would prevent a new Labor 
Cabinet. But what must now be noted 
is that we are apparently at the beginning 
of a long period of history. The first 
Labor Cabinet marks the opening of a new 
era in modern history—in world history 
as much as British, for it is needless to say 
that all over Europe the Left, the Radicals, 
are watching the British performance with 
acute interest. 

With all other revolutions that of Britain 
breaks in the one all-important detail that 
it has disclosed the fact that existing polit- 
ical machinery is adequate, can be em- 
ployed, need not be demolished, to insure 
radical triumph. But, using the existing 
machinery, British radicalism means—make 
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no mistake as to that fact—to effect a com- 
plete transformation. It will not be un- 
constitutional, but it is sure to be ultimately 
uncompromising. It will not break with 
.he law, but it means to crush its foes by 


If. 


Most of the men who now constitute the 
new British Cabinet are relatively unknown 
in America. They have had little interna- 
tional history, but in England they are 
known as the most unyielding opponents 
of the system of capitalism which has ex- 
isted and continues. They are the men 
who have brought the Labor unions to 
a pitch of efficiency which has never been 
equalled in history. They are men like 
Smillie, who speaks for a million miners, 
organizers like Arthur Henderson and to 
balance there are the doctrinaires, the 
intellectual like Webb and the extremist like 
Snowden. 

Whether as fighters or as intellects, they 
constitute in the aggregate (I think itis 
no exaggeration to say it) the most imposing 
cabinet the British Commonwealth has 
ever had. That is to say, there are more 
men—and women—who have been archi- 
tects of their own fortunes and fewer in- 
heritors of names and fortunes than in any 
previous British Cabinet. And they are 
bound together more closely by a common 
purpose than any similar body. If Ramsay 
Macdonald is the greatest parliamentarian 
and speaker of his cabinet, he does not 
overshadow his associates as did Asquith 
or Lloyd George, or even Bonar Law, who 
although not a great man was a man of 
real distinction. 

These men, too, have set out to make a 
new England and a new Europe. In this 
they closely resemble the makers of the 
French Revolution. With international 
affairs they have had little experience, but 
they have profound convictions. They 
not only have novel ideas, but they are 
determined to try these ideas. In interna- 
tional quite as much as in national politics 
they mean to abolish the old and experiment 
with the new. 

Now it is customary in discussing the 
British Labor Ministry, just as it is natural 
and inevitable, to take a tone of cynicism 
and to assert that in practice and in power 
these men will become conservative, that 
they will very easily fall into the habits, 
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the law. When the Macdonald Cabinet 
‘falls there will be a dangerous moment, 
but if Labor goes out as it came in, constitu- 
tionally, its future in British politics seems 
assured. 


In England and in Europe 


manners, methods of those who have pre- 
ceded them. Certainly this is likely, within 
limits, and yet the point I am trying to 
make here is that it is easy and dangerous 
to underestimate the extent of change, 
either for good or for bad, which men of the 
ability, courage and determination of the 
British Labor leaders. can bring about in the 
present situation in “urope and in the 
world at large. 

As to England itself I can not now fail to 
recall the words of one of the best-known 
American students of the British Labor 
question, spoken four years ago, when the 
arrival in power of a Labor Ministry seemed 
a matter of one or two generations in the 
future. In clear and definite terms he set 
forth as an incontrovertible fact that Labor 
control would mean the end of the Empire, 
the gradual but inevitable separation of the 
colonial commonwealths, the surrender of 
such dominions as India, the concentration 
of all energy and attention upon the crea- 
tion within Britain of conditions which might 
make the three kingdoms the most progres- 
sive, contented and exclusive state in the 
world. 

To his mind, the whole effort of Labor 
come to power and come to stay, would be 
devoted to transforming existing economic 
and social conditions, to the division of 
wealth, the abolition of all that has made 
the contemporary British civilization, to 
the employment of taxation and even of 
capital levy to dispose of the great fortunes 
and the huge estates. It would set itself to 
bring about the acquisition by the state of 
railways and mines, and the complete 
transfer of the material resources of the 
country from the hands of the few to those 
of the many. 

In the process of this transformation he 
saw the British abandoning the historic 
policy of supremacy in Europe, of suprem- 
acy based upon the creation and mainte- 
nance of the balance of power. He saw, 
in the larger sense, the deliberate and 
voluntary resignation by Britain of the 
great réle she has played in the world from 
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Elizabeth to George V. Now better than 
any American he knew the minds of the 
men who then and now control the Labor 
Party and direct its operations. He had 
lived with them and shared with them their 
hopes and their battles. 

Needless to say, [am not attempting here 
to assert as accurate the forecasts made by 
the late Arthur Gleason, made in advance 
of the day which he foresaw with uncanny 
clarity, when Labor would come to Down- 
ing Street. But what I am trying to leave 
in the mind of the reader is the fact that 
this rise of labor is more than a passing cir- 
cumstance, that the program of Labor, 
however drastic, radical, even mad, it 
may seem to most Americans, represents 
the will of millions of men and women, who, 
while holding fast to every doctrine, how- 
ever radical, have in a few brief years risen 
to supreme position. 

Five years ago the mass of British Labor 
was eager to seize upon power by Russian 
methods. That was the critical moment 
and it was thanks to Ramsay Macdonald 
that the example of Russia was not em- 
ployed. Had it been followed, the ultimate 
consequences would have been fatal to 
Labor in Great Britain. There is no doubt 
of it. But you must see that it was the 
method, not the underlying principles, of 
the Russian revolution that Macdonald 
rejected and subdued. His strategy was 
infinitely more dangerous, because it aimed 
not alone at obtaining control of the gov- 
ernmental machinery, but of obtaining con- 
trol by constitutional methods. If there is 
violence—as we hope there will not be—it 
must be the enemies of Labor, not Labor, 
which employs it. 

Now, before this article can reach the 
reader, the Labor Ministry will have taken 
its first steps in foreign as well as domestic 
policy. It will have completed the steps 
for the recognition of Russia. It will have 
indicated its fundamental divergence from 
French policy on the Rhine and in the Ruhr. 
It will have undertaken to transform the 
League of Nations into a vital force in the 
settlement of European questions. It will 
have begun exchanges with the Germans, 
looking toward the economic reconstruc- 
tion of that great nation, even without 
French consent. More than this, it will 
have indicated its hope and even its expecta- 
tion that it can command the active and 
effective support, not only of the American 
people, but also of the American Govern- 


ment for its program of European recon- 
struction. 

In a word, what we are seeing is the loos- 
ing of a new force in Europe, comparable 
with nothing since the days when Revolu- 
tionary France, wholly unsuccessfully, as 
it turned out, addressed its first appeals to 
an Europe which was not only deaf but hos- 
tile. After all, at the moment, it is in 
foreign affairs that Labor must find its 
first field for achievement, if there is to be 
achievement. In such a venture it will be 
able to command the most support from 
Liberals as well as from members of its 
own party. And since the Liberals and the 
Tories have both lately failed in this field, 
success on the part of a Labor ministry 
would be most far-shining. 

Labor, moreover, means to base its appeal 
to Europe upon the fact that it is Labor. 
It will appeal to the proletariat of Europe, 
It means to speak from the masses of Britain 
to those of France, Germany, Italy. It 
hopes to upset Poincaré in France and Mus- 
solini in Italy. It has no use for dictators 
and no patience with nationalists of the 
French school. It is undertaking—make 
no mistake about it—nothing less than a 
crusade. It is seeking to establish class 
supremacy in Europe, as it has already 
nearly established class supremacy in 
Britain. 

What the effect will be, no man can 
prophesy, but the one thing that must be 
clear is that there will be inevitable conse- 
quences of the largest possible dimensions. 
Europe may rally or resist, but it can not 
remain passive. That is why the present 
lull is deceptive. That is why it is in- 
accurate to think that the present moment 
of calm can continue. That is why every 
sign which can be distinguished points 
toward a fresh period of activity. Revolu- 
tion, the old-fashioned bloody, violent 
sort, coming from the East, has failed, 
must perish, as its leader Lenin already has 
perished. But revolution, coming from 
the West, constitutional, peaceful, but 
professing doctrines of unmistakable rad- 
icalism, is on the march. That is what 
Britain fully and Europe vaguely appreci- 
ates and watches with puzzled apprehen- 
sion. Moreover this Western radicalism 
is aiming to make its first significant action 
the recognition of Russia—still unregener- 
ate, primarily because the previous British 
ministers first fought the Soviets and then 
denied them recognition. 
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Looking now from the British situation 
to that of Central Europe, recent days 
have seen the solution of one of the most 
disturbing and aggravating problems which 
has survived from the war, namely, that 
of Fiume. By treaty Italy and Jugoslavia 
have now agreed upon a division of the 
territory involved, which gives the Jugo- 
slavs possession of the railway to the sea 
and to that portion of the docks of Fiume 
lying south of the little torrent which di- 
vides the main town from a smaller suburb. 
In addition there is to be a form of joint 
administration of the docks of both portions 
of the city which will insure to the Slavs 
adequate terminal facilities for their railway. 
By contrast Italian annexation of Fiume 
takes place. 

This solution, like any other adjustment 
of a situation impossible in itself, must 
prove good or ill in proportion as it is 
attended by good will or bad feeling on 
both sides. But the real and important 
fact is that Italy and Jugoslavia have 
made peace, they have ended a long period 
of tension with a general arrangement of 
which the Fiume affair is only one detail. 
That is the hopeful and significant fact in 
the whole episode. 

Now Italy has been moved to display 
a spirit of conciliation largely because her 
long insistence upon an opposite course 
has served to alienate Jugoslavia and also 
to compromise Italian relations with the 
Little Entente. But back of both these 
circumstances lies the all essential fact that 
as Italy has been antagonizing all of the 
Succession States, France has been steadily 
conciliating them and the recent treaty of 
alliance between the Czechs and the French 
was a final warning to Rome that unless it 
modified its course it would find French 
influence supreme throughout the Little 
Entente. 

In the past the Italians have insisted 
upon the extreme limits of their claims as 
to Fiume and its environs. In the pursuit 
of satisfaction they have adopted a policy 
of hostility to the Jugoslavs which has been 
expressed in open incitation to all of the 
enemies of the Southern Slavs, to the Bul- 
garian and Hungarian as well as to the 
Albanian. But since both the Rumanians 
and the Czechoslovaks shared the Serbian 
fear of new Hungarian attacks and the 


Italy and Jugoslavia 


Serbs and Rumanians were also menaced 
by Bulgarian aspirations, the consequence 
of Italian policy was not alone to consolidate 
the three members of the Little Entente, 
but also to throw them more and more into 
the arms of France. 

If Italy were not to find French influence, 
operating through the Little Entente and 
thus supreme in all of the southeast of 
Europe, where she hoped to exercise the 
most potent influence herself, Italy had to 
abandon her anti-Slav policy and come to 
terms with the Jugoslavs. But to do this 
she had to abandon her demand to hold the 
seagate on the Adriatic of this neighbor state 
In view of the passions which had been ex- 
cited in the Peninsula by the long protracted 
battle over Fiume, retreat was not easy and 
it is proof of the solidity of the’ Mussolini 
grip, that he has been able to accomplish 
this without domestic revolt. 

The gain for European peace and sta- 
bility is enormous. No longer encouraged 
by Italian influences, both Hungary and 
Bulgaria will be forced to abandon plans 
for upsetting the territorial settlements 
made at Paris and particularly Hungary 
will doubtless more readily accept monetary 
assistance which could only be forthcoming 
when there was no longer danger of new 
quarrels with the Little Entente. 

As for Jugoslavia, it will be able now to 
turn its attention to domestic reorganiza- 
tion and there is need of such concentra- 
tion of effort, since the refusal of the Croats 
to merge their tribal entity with that of the 
Serbs has so far prevented the complete 
unification of the Southern Slavs. In the 
same fashion Italian encouragement will 
hardly be extended longer to the Monte- 
negrin minority, which has also resisted 
absorption in the Serb state. 

Italy gains at once by the elimination of 
the immediate danger of complete French 
supremacy at Belgrade. She is aiming 
obviously at preventing the Little Entente 
from becoming a detail in the French system 
in Europe. She is striving to limit French 
hegemony on the Continent. As long as 
she quarreled with Jugoslavia she had little 
prospect of accomplishing anything in this 
direction, for Czechoslovakia, by reason of 
the proximity of Germany, was bound in the 
nature of things to establish close ties with 
France and rely upon French military 
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strength as her main guarantee of inde- 
pendence. 

Italian relations with Rumania have al- 
ways been close and Italy has believed that 
if her quarrel with Jugoslavia were settled 
she might be able to renew old ties with 
Rumania and thus limit French influence 
in the Little Entente and to this end she has 
worked. Moreover, at the recent conference 
of representatives of the Little Entente at 
Belgrade, there were reports of more or less 
credibility that both Jugoslavia and Ru- 
mania showed marked reluctance to follow 
Czechoslovakia in her recent French 
treaty. 

Doubtless there was some exaggeration 
about this and it is hardly likely that there 
will be any sudden or complete collapse of 
French influence in Belgrade or in Bucha- 
rest, but certainly Italy could not even hope 
to make a beginning while Fiume remained 
unsettled. So, five years after Mr. Wilson’s 
famous manifesto at Paris, which led to the 
retirement of Orlando and Sonnino, ohne of 
the most thorny of problems is temporarily, 
at least, removed from the list of positive 
menaces to European peace. 

About the same time, moreover, the 
cables reported an agreement between 
Russia and Rumania in the matter of 
Bessarabia. If this report be confirmed the 
gain will be noteworthy, for the Rumanian 
possession of Bessarabia, although based 
upon the vote of Bessarabian legislature 
and in conformity with the ethnographical 
situation, has been steadily challenged by 
Moscow. Doubtless Rumania on her side 
has yielded in the matter of a part at least 
of her claim upon the Soviet Government 
based upon their seizure of the Rumanian 


gold reserves transferred to Russia after the 
German invasion of Rumania in 1917. 

Both Rumania and Poland, which are 
actually allied against Russia, defensively, 
have been seeking more friendly relations 
with Moscow for some time and a settle- 
ment of the Bessarabian question would mark 
a further step in that direction. It would, 
too, be a further evidence of the fashion 
in which the map of Europe as made at Paris 
is tending to become fixed, de pite all the 
criticism and protests which were raised at 
the time and have been continued ever since. 

In Greece, despite the presence of Veni- 
zelos, conditions are only slowly adjusting 
themselves and there seems little promise 
that the King can return. The great Cretan 
has so far managed to avoid any drastic 
step and insists that the question of mon- 
archy or republic be settled by plebiscite 
and not by legislative fiat, but there is no 
mistaking the fact that the majority of the 
present parliament, at least, overwhelmingly 
favors the permanent exile of the Danish 
dynasty. 

The actual overthrow of the throne may 
weaken Greek sympathies in London, as 
well as in Belgrade and Bucharest, where 
there are relationships of royal families, yet, 
measured by outward evidences, the Greeks 
are to-day more resentful of the misfortunes 
which the House of Glucksborg has brought 
to them than cautious as to their foreign 
situations. The presence of Venizelos is at 
least the best conceivable guarantee that 
events will work themselves out in an 
orderly fashion, but Greece’s greatest 
Premier, while perhaps able to guide, can 
obviously no longer make or modify publi: 
opinion in the Hellenic state. 


IV. The Falling Franc 


The days immediately following the date 
when I closed my last article saw a sudden 
and startling fall in the French franc, at- 
tended immediately by grave political con- 
sequences at home. Taking the crash as a 
text, Poincaré with little warning suddenly 
presented to the French Parliament a dras- 
tic program of domestic taxation, designed 
to protect the franc and by the acquisition 
of new revenues to arrive at a state of 
balance between expenditure and income. 

Last year the increase in French revenue 
brought about a state of equilibrium be- 
tween the ordinary expenses and_ the 


revenue—that is to say, France was able to 
terminate the evil, if necessary, practice of 
borrowing money through bond issues to 
meet the running expenses of government. 
But there remained the enormous capital 
charge incident to the reconstruction of the 
devastated area which was still floating. 
From the close of the war until the present 
moment the French ministries and the 
French people have steadily assumed that 
Germany would eventually supply the 
money necessary to reconstruct the ruined 
regions. But since reconstruction could not 
wait on German payments the French 
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Government has borrowed from its own 
citizens and proceeded to rebuild the roads, 
railways, factories and other necessary 
elements in the economic life of the North. 

But while it has obtained vast sums of 
money from French savings, and its expendi- 
tures to date upon reconstruction are be- 
tween $4,000,000,000 and $5,000,000,000, 
the French have not taxed themselves to 
carry the interest of this huge sum. The 
result has been that each year there have 
been new borrowings, not only to enable 
reconstruction to proceed but also to get the 
necessary money to pay the interest charges 
on previous loans. 

In justice there is, of course, no reason 
why the French people should be asked to 
pay either the capital or the interest charges 
for this reconstruction. In law all the Allies 
and Germany have by treaty recognized 
German responsibility. But in practice the 
long-standing failure of the Germans to pay 
and of the French Government to provide 
a regular funding for this debt has placed 
French finances in a difficult if not a desper- 
ate situation. Now, when there is moral 
certainty that German payments will be 
long delayed, it is manifest that something 
must be done. 

As a result Poincaré, spurred by the fall of 
the franc, has come forward with the pro- 
posal for a 20 per cent. raise in French taxes 
and with other plans aiming to provide 
revenue to meet the costs of the floating 
debt and at the same time to arrest the fall 
of the franc, which carries with it obvious 
dangers for French credit and for French 
financial stability. As was to be expected, 
these proposals have excited immediate pro- 
test and discussion and have even, at least 
momentarily, imperiled the position of the 
Prime Minister himself. 

Before this article is printed it may be 
that Poincaré will have been forced to 
resign. But his fall will not materially affect 
the main question, which is the necessity to 
raise more money by taxation, and Poin- 
caré’s personal prestige will suffer little if he 
goes out on a domestic question in which he 
is certain to be vindicated in no long time. 

But in the examination of this new French 
situation I would urge my readers to avoid 
propaganda and prejudiced criticism coming 
from many quarters and above all the con- 
clusion that the franc crisis will materially 
affect French policy. It would, I believe, 
be a complete misreading of French public 
opinion to conclude that the fall of the franc 
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will lead to any revolutionary change in 
French policy or that the departure of 
Poincaré would forecast any great change in 
French policy in the Ruhr or on the Rhine. 

From the French point of view, the fall of 
the franc is the direct outcome of an attack 
upon France coming both from British and 
German directions and designed to compel 
France to reduce her claims upon Germany 
to the end that German recovery may be 
hastened and British prosperity as a con- 
sequence restored. I do not mean to say 
that this explanation is generally accepted or 
even unqualifiedly correct, but what is 
important is that it is the French explana- 
tion. 

As a consequence, while taking new 
measures to fortify their own domestic con- 
ditions, to protect the franc in so far as they 
can, the French are also bound not only to 
resent the attack upon the franc but to 
resolve that the object of the attack, namely 
the reduction of French claims and the 
modification of French policy, shall not be 
attained. Moreover, in the long run, 
France is more likely to be angered than 
swayed by what it regards as an effort to 
coerce the French to surrender their just 
claims against Germany and permanently 
undertake the burdens which belong to the 
Germans. 

At the moment real discussion over repa- 
rations and the Ruhr waits upon the deci- 
sions of General Dawes’s commission of 
experts, which is just now sitting in Berlin. 
Without any real confidence but with every 
desire to avoid seeming uncompromising, 
the French public and press are waiting to 
see if this Commission can find some way 
by which the double problem of French and 
German solvency can be met and _ sur- 
mounted. 

Everything depends, so far as France is 
concerned, upon whether the emphasis of 
the Commission’s findings is laid upon Ger- 
man payments or upon French concessions. 
If a plan can be worked out by which an 
international loan ‘can be obtained, the 
larger part of its proceeds to be devoted to 
the rescue of the French fiscal situation, the 
smaller to the creation of some form of stable 
currency in Germany, French assent may be 
assured. But unless French benefits by the 
plan are at least as obvious and considerable 
as German, it may be conjectured that the 
Dawes Commission will fail as have many 
other commissions before. 

The contention of the American dele- 
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gates at the Paris Conference, that the most 
important single factor in any reparations 
agreement was necessarily the will to pay of 
the payer is gradually becoming recognized 
the world over. If the Germans continue to 
be resolved not to pay, then there is little 
real value in any findings of any commission, 
however qualified and impartial. Any 
scheme, therefore, which does not carry 
with it the certainty of German performance 
under it must pretty quickly collapse. 

Back of the whole discussion of repara- 
tions, too, lies that of security. The British 
Labor Government insists that security 
must be had not through separate alliances 
but through the League of Nations, which 
amounts to declaring that it must come 
through moral and not through military 
influences. To establish their view, the new 
Labor Ministers are already at work in 
Europe and they are urging that the repara- 
tions question, as well as that of security, 
be turned over to the League. 

The French, not unnaturally apprehen- 
sive, see this whole maneuver as an attempt 
to submit the entire reparations problem to 
the decision of a body which, for the ma- 
jority, is made up of countries which are 
vastly more concerned with the restoration 
of Germany than with the protection of 


France. Only France and Belgium are 
dependent upon German reparations pay- 
ments for their own eventual solvency, but 
most of the nations of Europe are vitally 
interested in the German market. Thus 
self-interest would quite naturally move 
them to act favorably to Germany and not 
to France, were they asked to pass upon 
reparations. 

As it stands, France and Belgium can 
control the reparations commission. That 
jury is bound to decide in their favor. 
Therefore it is totally unlikely that they 
will consent to have the case transferred to 
a court in which they are a hopeless minority 
and their rights actually injurious to many 
of the members of the court itself. 

A few weeks hence I shall set forth here 
the situation as it is viewed from the French 
capital, but what I am anxious to emphasize 
here and now is that the going of Poincaré, 
the further fall of the French franc, even 
the findings of the Dawes Commission, 
cannot produce any revolution in French 
policy or purpose, and such changes in 
ministry as may take place, even such 
changes in membership of the Chamber 
itself, incident to the general election next 
spring, will not even remotely contribute to 
such a result. 


V. France and Germany 


It follows, then, as I think most thought- 
ful men in Europe have already agreed, 
that the real hope of solution in Europe 
does not lie through any intervention of any 
nation or nations between France and Ger- 
many. Just as long as the two countries 
remain in a state of mind which precludes 
compromise and adjustment as between 
themselves, things will continue as they are 
or go from bad to worse. 

There is a minimum of French demands 
which cannot be modified, because it would 
be better for France that Germany should 
collapse than that she ‘should recover while 
France was left ruined. Neither Britain nor 
America, not the League of Nations and not 
the Dawes committee can change this fun- 
damental fact. The will of Germany to 
pay, to pay in accordance with the minimum 
of French demands, is the corner-stone of 
any settlement. 

Just as long as outside nations undertake 
to interfere, Germany will be encouraged to 
resist, hoping to escape, and France will be 


driven to more and more extreme methods. 
To be sure, the Dawes Commission, if it 
presented a rational solution, which would 
satisfy the French and be accepted by the 
Germans, might render a useful service, but 
this would only be possible if the recommen- 
dations did cover the final and immutable 
demands of the French nation. 

The real issue remains between France 
and Germany. The injury was done by 
Germany originally. If it is not repaired, 
financially, the result of the war will be the 
ruin of France and the victory of Germany. 
It is better for France—but not for Europe 
generally—that Germany collapse and dis- 
integrate than that she escape relatively 
immune while France staggers under the 
burdens incident to reconstruction. 

The past five years, with the Ruhr as the 
most significant incident, have disclosed the 
fact that Germany cannot recover save as 
France consents. They have disclosed that 
outside nations cannot prevail by force or 
argument upon France to modify her policy 
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with respect to Germany, solely because her 
policy injures other countries, since such 
modification would benefit other countries 
without any commensurate advantage for 
France. 

It is true, within limits, that Germany 
can, on her side, well-nigh ruin France, if she 
refuses to accept the minimum French de- 
mands. The fiscal health or ruin of France 
remains contingent upon German payments 
and there is no conceivable exercise of 
French force which can bring about ade- 
quate payment. The Ruhr demonstrated 
that Germany could not evade without fatal 
consequences, but it also proved that 
reparations cannot be collected in sufficient 
quantities by bayonets. 

To-day, as every day since the Armistice, 
the fate of Germany and that of France are 
indisolubly linked. They are dragging each 
other down to a common ruin, but it is still 
true that the ruin in Germany will be vastly 
more complete and more terrible, because 
France is a_ self-sufficing country and 
Germany is not. Thus the ruin of France 
would be fiscal and of Germany economic 
and the suffering in Germany would be in- 
comparably greater than that of France. 

Not a few Germans have perceived this 
all along, but those who have advocated 
policies which were founded upon these 
facts have so far either been murdered or 
driven out of public life and the passions of 
the people have been stirred and inflamed 
against all payment and away from any just 
appreciation of things as they are. Yet, if 
there is to be a German recovery, it can only 
begin when some such thing as the Wies- 
baden Agreement of Rathenau, or the more 
recent proposals of the Rhine industrialists, 
is accepted by the mass of the German 
people. 

There is a current belief in this country 
and in Britain that either a commission like 
the Dawes body or an international associa- 
tion like the League of Nations can, in 
some mysterious fashion, solve the repara- 


tions tangle. This is not the case. It can 
do no more than explore the possibilities 
and decide, quite generally, the sum which 
Germany can pay and therefore should. 

But if, this sum having been fixed, the 
Germans still refuse to pay, still fail to give 
those guarantees in performance of a will 
to pay, then nothing can happen. And those 
German evidences must be convincing for 
France, not for any other country. And if 
the commission which investigates decides 
that Germany cannot pay the sum essential 
for the fiscal salvation of France, then there 
is no chance of French acceptance, because 
France would be better served by the col- 
lapse and disintegration of Germany. 

As a last word, then, I would advise my 
readers not to look for any ultimate solution 
of the European mess outside of Paris and 
Berlin. The other countries may contribute 
slightly to bringing these two countries 
together. They may enable France to 
accept smaller Germany payments by 
agreeing to cancel French debts to them- 
selves, but now, as always, solution waits 
upon the decision by both the French and 
German people that there is in a proposal 
considered by both advantage which out- 
weighs any protraction of the existing situa- 
tion. 

The outside world cannot make Germany 
pay or France go unpaid. It cannot make 
France accept a German proposal which 
seems inadequate and it cannot force Ger- 
many to comply with terms which seem 
excessive. So far the outside world has 
failed because it has undertaken to keep 
France and Germany apart. It will, in my 
judgment, continue to fail unless it can find 
ways of bringing the two nations together. 
Of course I do not mean that France and 
Germany are going to be friends, much less 
allies, in this generation, at least. The co- 
operation would be that between enemies 
who nevertheless prefer some compromise 
to a continuing conflict fatal in the end to 
both of them. 














HELPING THE WHEAT FARMER 


TO “COME BACK” 


How CONGRESS, THE PRESIDENT, AND PRIVATE INTERESTS ARE 
COORDINATING THEIR FORCES TO STABILIZE PRICES AND 
SuccorR NORTHWESTERN WHEAT GROWERS 


BY CHARLES W. HOLMAN 


e: HEAT farming ’s about ruined us. 
Our folks must make a change or 
quit.” 

The witness was a_broad-shouldered, 
thick-chested, sun-burnt man with bristly 
hair and large, capable hands. Ata glance 
one knew that those hands could turn with 
equal skill from driving an _ eight-horse 
team across a field to the building of a barn 
or the milking of cows. This man was 
from and of the Northwest. He had come 
to Washington at the request of his neigh- 
bors to tell about conditions “back home” 
and to appeal for help. He was addressing 
the Committee on Agriculture of the United 
States House of Representatives. 

The scene was a small room on the fourth 
floor of the big House office building on 
Capitol Hill. An atmosphere of affluence 
and dignity pervaded the room. On the 
walls overhead hung pictures of blooded 
livestock and colored views of mountain 
range and woodlands. Along one side was 
a massive, green-covered table around which 
Congressmen sat in swiveled chairs. On 
the other side of the room and crowded up 
to the table were additional witnesses, 
reporters, and interested spectators. In 
this room it seemed difficult to visualize 
the economic shake-up with ensuing bank- 
ruptcy and bitterness which had come to 
entire communities in Western States. 

“Do you mean,” asked a Congressman, 
“that vou people have got to stop wheat 
growing?” 

“Some of them already have,” responded 
the witness. ‘They have lost their farms 
and moved away.” 

He was succeeded by other witnesses; 
some farmers, some bankers and business 
men, and some college professors. And so 
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for days the hearing went on and after 
a time the committee took up considera- 
tion of the various relief bills before it. 

The pleas of the witnesses for govern- 
mental action may be roughly divided into 
three classes: 

(1) Direct loans to enable stricken farm- 
ers gradually to get away from single- 
cropping their lands with wheat and to 
embark in a small way upon diversification 
projects. 

(2) The creation of governmental ma- 
chinery which will raise the prices of farm 
products that have been grown at consider- 
able loss to farmers. 

(3) The lowering of the prices which 
farmers have to pay for what they use, and 
particularly the lowering of transportation 
rates on farm products to market. 


Why Wheat Farmers Need Help 


In a way the problem is a national one. 
Three years of relatively low wheat prices 
has made the way of life hard for two mil- 
lion wheat farmers. Low prices, plus a 
succession of poor crop years, have brought 
great distress to 250,000 wheat growers in 
the near Northwestern States. The area 
most keenly affected embraces Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, Idaho 
and part of Washington State. While 
the farm price of wheat has plunged down- 
ward the prices of labor, farm requirements 
and transportation have remained high. 
This has caused a great gap between the 
purchasing price of a bushel of wheat under 
normal pre-war conditions and its purchas- 
ing power for the past three years. In 
a special report to President Coolidge, 
Secretary Wallace of the Department of 
Agriculture showed that the same suit of 
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clothes which would have cost a North 
Dakota farmer 21 bushels of wheat ten 
years ago would now cost him 31 bushels. 
A wagon which would then have been worth 
103 bushels would now take 166 bushels. 

What brought about this abnormal condi- 
tion? In the developing eighties and nine- 
ties the Western lands became a great 
source for the world’s bread supply. Cheap 
labor, cheap transportation, cheap lands 
of virgin strength enabled those communi- 
ties to develop rapidly and export great 
quantities of wheat. Then came the North- 
western settlement. Into that region 
poured thousands of Scandinavians, Ger- 
mans and English-speaking peoples. They 
followed the custom and grew wheat, but 
they grew a different typeof wheat from that 
a little farther south. Their climatic con- 
ditions necessitate spring planting instead 
of winter planting and the wheat is of 
a harder texture and better suited for the 
making of certain types of flour. 

Settlement and wheat-growing had hardly 
gotten started in the Northwest before 
world competition began to make it less 
profitable. The Cornbelt States rapidly 
went into corn and livestock. Dairying 
gained a strong foothold in Wisconsin and 
parts of Minnesota and Iowa; but those 
were also the years of unrestricted immi- 
gration and consumption in the United 
States was rapidly overtaking wheat pro- 
duction At the outset of the world war in 
1914, we had reached a point where from 
60,000,000 to 145,000,000 bushels of export 
wheat was about normal. 

Everywhere in single-cropping regions 
the colleges were teaching diversified farm- 
ing and thousands of farmers were respond- 
ing to the call for “safe farming programs.” 
“Safe farming” meant the production of 
sufficient products on the farm to take 
care of farm requirements, leaving wheat 
or cotton or corn, as the case might be, 
for the principal money crop. When the 
world war opened in 1914, the wheat farmer 
was just about breaking even, measuring 
his returns with the wholesale prices of all 
commodities, the earning power of factory 
workers, and the cost of transportation. 

The world war changed the direction of 
farm energy. It stimulated both wheat 
prices and wheat production. As the con- 
flict grew fiercer the problem of ocean trans- 
port turned to the advantage of the wheat 
producer in the United States and Canada. 
Time was more important to the Allies 
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than costs. This brought about a heavy 
drain upon the North American continent 
for wheat, while stocks tended to accumu- 
late in South America, in India and in 
Australia. The break-down of Russia as 
an exporting nation accentuated the de- 
mand for North American wheat and the 
price rose precipitously and was still going 
up in the summer of 1917, when the late 
President Wilson’s Wheat Price Commit- 
tee pushed it down to $2.20 f. 0. b. Chicago, 
and the United States Grain Corporation 
began to operate on the theory that the 
guaranteed minimum price was also to be 
the maximum price. The wheat price re- 
mained almost stationary until the ending 
of the world war. At that time ocean trans- 
port was still greatly demoralized, the 
production of European nations was at a low 
ebb, and buying was still a governmental 
function. 


A Matter of Over-Production 


A strong demand kept up for wheat 
throughout the operation of the Congres- 
sional Price Guarantee which expired June 
30 of 1920. Then occurred an astonishing 
price drop. All farm commodities tended 
to plunge downward and within six months 
the price of wheat represented a submerged 
commodity. It has been going steadily 
downward, with occasional fitful up-turns, 
until the purchasing power of a wheat 
bushel is now only sixty cents, as compared 
with a dollar in the five-year period of 
1909-13. 

The farmers say that the Government is 
to blame for the situation. During the 
war they responded to the urge of the Food 
Administration and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to grow bread stuffs. They claim 
also that for some time following the Armis- 
tice the Government allowed them to think 
that there would be a continued demand 
for their cereals. Consequently, the farm- 
ers in the United States continued to pro- 
duce abnormally large crops of wheat with- 
out reckoning upon the recovery of ocean 
transport, the recovery of food production 
in Europe, and the increase in the export 
ability of nations such as Canada, Argen- 
tina, and Australia. But these inexorable 
forces were at work and the wheat grower 
now realizes that he has produced too much 
and curtailment must follow. 

Here is a cautious estimate of the world’s 
wheat production and demand for the 
season 1923-24 
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Outside of Russia, about 3,400,000,000 
bushels of wheat was produced. This was 
about 300,000,000 bushels greater than the 
previous year, indicating that the world 
carry-over of surplus wheat stocks next 
July will be somewhere between 200,000,000 
and 300,000,000 bushels greater than nor- 
mal. For the United States, the 1923 crop, 
including the carry-over from 1922, was 
approximately 893,000,000 bushels. After 
making necessary deductions in estimates 
for our consumption in the form of seed, 
stock feed, flour, and stocks which will 
remain on farms at the end of the season, 
the United States would have some 150,- 
000,000 to 200,000,000 bushels of wheat to 
export. During the last six months of 
1923, our net exports were only 84,000,000 
bushels, as compared with 135,000,000 for 
the same period of 1922. The prospect, 
therefore, is for a larger carry-over at the 
end of the season; but it will be modified 
considerably by an increase in the consump- 
tion of wheat as stock food. High prices 
of corn and low prices of wheat are causing 
farmers to feed greater quantities of wheat 
than in previous years. But the market 
problem is an acute one and has led to 
various proposals for relief. 

Three measures are now pending in the 
Congress which have for their object relief 
to the wheat farmers in general and the 
Northwestern wheat farmers in particular. 


The Norris-Sinclair Bill 


One of these bills is the Norris-Sinclair 
bill, sponsored by Senator George W. Norris 
of Nebraska, and Representative James 
H. Sinclair of North Dakota. It was 
favorably reported to the Sixty-seventh 
Congress by both Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Agriculture, but did not come 
up for discussion because of the legislative 
jam incident to the fight over the Ship 
Subsidy bill. 

This bill seeks to provide a market for 
farm products and ‘to increase the price 
which the producer receives and decrease 
the price which the consumer pays.” If 
passed, a Federal Corporation would be 
created with one hundred million dollars 
capital stock and the right to issue tax- 
exempt bonds to the amount of five times 
its paid-up capital. The Corporation is 
empowered to build or acquire elevators 
and warehouses, to buy and sell agricultural 
products, to act as agent for persons pro- 
ducing or dealing in agricultural products, 


and to make loans to assist in the sale and 
export of agricultural products. 

This bill is of a far-reaching character 
and would set up a federal agency which 
would compete in many lines with existing 
business institutions. Its proponents hold 
that such a competitive agency is neces- 
sary to eliminate waste and to bring about 
efficient short cuts in distributing farm 
products, and that it will have a corrective 
effect upon the practices of middlemen, 
who abound in great numbers. Its op- 
ponents say that it is paternalistic and 
revolutionary; that it would make the 
Government an agency to destroy the busi- 
ness of one class of its citizens, while pro- 
moting the prosperity of other classes. 


The McNary-Haugen Bill 


A second bill, and one which is gaining 
in popularity, is known as the McNary- 
Haugen bill, named for its authors, Senator 
Charles L. McNary of Oregon, and Rep- 
resentative Gilbert N. Haugen of Iowa. 

The idea for the bill was brought to 
Washington by a Westerner last summer. 
It appealed very much to Dr. H. C. Taylor, 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics in the Department of Agriculture. 
Dr. Taylor made a special study of the 
plan and recommended it to Secretary H. C. 
Wallace, who gave it his approval as an 
emergency plan. 

The bill provides for two organizations; 
one is a policy-making body and the other 
is an executive instrument to carry out the 
policy determined upon. The first body 
is to be called the United States Agricultural 
Export Commission; the second is ‘to be 
called the United States Agricultural Ex- 
port Corporation. The governing board 
of the Commission is to be under the chair- 
manship of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Thus the policy-making and executive 
machinery is analogous to that which was 
established during the war when the Presi- 
dent’s Wheat Price Committee determined 
prices and the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion carried them out. 

The bill declares a general emergency to 
exist in regard to agricultural commodities. 
It authorizes the Commission to declare 
special emergencies whenever there exists 
a surplus and whenever the price return to 
the farmer on a given commodity is below 
that which was returned in the normal years 
prior to the war. The Commission may 
then determine and publish a “ratio price.” 
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The process of finding this ratio price is 
complex but one may sense what is meant 
by bearing in mind what a bushel of wheat 
would buy of various commodities before 
the war. The thought is to find a price 
which would enable the same bushel of 
wheat to buy just as much as it did then. 
This ratio price will be varied from month 
to month to correspond with the variations 
which took place on the average before the 
war. It is not exactly price-fixing. It is 
price-finding, based upon the pooling idea 
which is so popular with codperatives. It 
rests upon the theory that the domestic 
consumer of a commodity should pay the 
producer a compensatory price. 

Just how will this be done? Let us 
suppose that the world market for wheat 
were go cents a bushel and that the fair 
ratio price were $1.70 per bushel. The 
farmer would be paid about oo cents, plus 
a piece of script which would be transfer- 
able and would have a certain exchange 
value at the end of the season. The do- 
mestic market price would then be about 
the ratio price of $1.70. A tariff wall 
high enough to prevent any importation of 
wheat would be erected for the purpose of 
sustaining this domestic price. At the 
end of the season a blended price would be 
worked out based upon the relative amounts 
of wheat going into export and into domestic 
consumption. This price, less the cost of 
handling the product and of running the 
affairs of the Corporation, less the cash 
price paid the farmer, would then represent 
the value of his script. Full powers to do 
all of the things necessary to maintain the 
ratio price are given in the bill. 

Proponents of the bill maintain that it 
will not prevent private business from oper- 
ating, that it will not encourage farmers to 
over-produce, and that it will raise several 
types of producers from their economic 
submergence. Opponents make about the 
same criticism of it as of the Norris-Sinclair 
bill. 


The Norbeck-Burtness Bill 


The third measure is the easiest to under- 
stand. It is a bill introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Peter Norbeck of South Dakota, 
and in the House by Representative Olger 
B. Burtness of North Dakota. It would 
appropriate fifty million dollars for direct 
loans to distressed wheat producers. The 
Norbeck-Burtness bill embodies what is 
known as the Coulter plan of relief, first 


publicly promulgated by President John 
Lee Coulter of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College. This plan seeks to put 
the Northwestern farmer back on the track 
leading toward a safe farming program. 

The Coulter plan conceives of a gradual 
transition to diversified farming. The 
thought is that this fifty million dollars 
should be spread over as many loans as 
possible and the maximum loan is to be 
not over one thousand dollars. It is said 
that the average loan will run from $400 
to $650. No loan is to be made except to 
enable farmers to purchase a few cows, 
a few brood sows, a few sheep and to stock 
their farms with chickens for family re- 
quirements. No loans are to be made that 
do not indicate good moral risks. The 
security to be taken is to be the livestock 
which is purchased with the loan money. 
It is held that a Government loan of this 
character will succor between 25 per cent. 
and 35 per cent. of the 250,000 farmers in 
that region who are now in dire distress. 
This bill has been favorably reported by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture. It 
has been endorsed by the President and 
made an administration measure and is 
now pending in the House Committee on 
Agriculture. There is every present indica- 
tion that it will be passed although the 
bill is meeting some opposition entailing 
delay. 

President Coolidge Becomes Active 

While the Congress has been deliberating, 
President Coolidge has not been idle. He 
has sent a special message to the legislators 
urging early passage of the relief bill. He 
has also sent a special committee to the 
Northwest to inquire into the condition of 
banking institutions and business houses 
which have been suffering because of the 
wheat farmers’ plight. The President has 
also asked Congress to extend the life of the 
War Finance Corporation another ten 
months. 

He also called a national conference to 
meet in Washington on February 4. This 
conference consisted of representatives of 
various interests in the Northwest. It was 
asked to make recommendations for the 
alleviation of conditions. 

In opening the conference, President 
Coolidge reiterated his endorsement of (1) 
the Norbeck-Burtness Relief Loan bill and 
(2) the McFadden bill to prolong the life of 


_the War Finance Corporation for the 
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duration of the present year. Speaking of 
the loan fund plan, he said: 

Such a fund can be used to make loans to wheat 
farmers to enable them to purchase livestock and 
poultry and thus equip their farms for dairying and 
general farming. The fund should be used in a man- 
ner that is sound and that will accomplish effective 
betterments in directions approved by those most 
expert in the agricultural problems involved. 

It should not be loaned to men who have not the 
temperament, the experience, or the industry neces- 
sary for successful farming. Jt is designed to help 
those only who can give reasonable assurance that they 
will succeed. Moreover, Government aid in this con- 
nection must be predicated upon full coéperation 
along certain well-defined lines, of existing creditors 
of the farmers. It will serve no useful purpose to 
lend money to a farmer who is in such a position 
that at any moment mortgage-holders znd general 
creditors can fall upon him, sell his Jands, and seize 
his property. 

He emphasized the necessity of existing 
creditors making arrangement to carry 
through such farmers as prove reasonably 
good risks, in the event Congress decides 
to pass the relief loan bill. 

He praised the useful work done by the 
War Finance Corporation under the man- 
aging directorship of Mr. Eugene Meyer, 
Jr., and pointed out the need for that body 
having its life prolonged to enable it to help 
lessen the financial pressure on northwestern 
banking institutions. In the past two years, 
he said, the Corporation has made advances 
to more than 4300 country banks, in addi- 
tion to many direct loans in large amounts 
to codperative marketing associations and 
livestock loan companies. 

The President, however, did not attribute 
all of the present ills of the northwestern 
banks to the condition of agriculture. 
Some were due to poor banking practices. 
But he thought that the banking and farm- 
ing interests with the help of the Govern- 
ment could, perhaps, restore confidence and 
prosperity to the stricken Northwest. 

The conference, after two days of delib- 
eration, decided to make separate group 


reports. The banking interests reported to 
the President the advisability of forming 
immediately a ten-million-dollar banking 
company to help the frozen credit situation. 
A special committee was appointed to at- 
tend to the details of organizing it and 
raising the necessary private capital. The 
agricultural group endorsed the Norbeck- 
Burtness and the McNary-Haugen bills. 

Meantime another group of commercial 
interests is at work on a general refunding 
plan for Northwestern debtors which may 
be of great assistance in tiding over thou- 
sands who will not be able to take advan- 
tage of the emergency loans. 

While these activities are holding public 
interest, other work is being done. In Con- 
gress the farm bloc is hammering away on 
the farm freiglit rate problem. In that par- 
ticular it is in accord with Mr. Wallace, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who has pointed 
out frequently of late that the high cost of 
freighting farm products to markets—and 
especially to foreign markets—puts a bur- 
den upon agriculture heavier than it can 
bear. If the present rate structure should 
continue for several years,’ Secretary: Wal- 
lace believes it will bring about a redistri- 
bution of population,’ as industries and in- 
dustrial population will move closer to the 
food supply. i 


The Ultimate. Answer 


None can foresee the ultimate answer, 
but the immediate problems of the wheat 
growers are so acute that competent au- 
thorities believe they must return to a policy 
of producing only for domestic demand. 
Such a program, if put into effect this year, 
would call for the planting of 52,000,000 
acres of wheat, or 20 per cent. less than was 
harvested last year. With such a curtail- 
ment, acreage could then be increased about 
one per cent. each year to care for the 
expanding needs of a growing population. 

















BRITAIN’S LABOR MINISTERS 


BY FRANK DILNOT 


HETHER you like them or not, 

you have to pay a human tribute to 
the dozen or so of men who compose the 
new Labor Cabinet in Downing Street, 
London. They have made good, every one 
of them, starting with nothing as boys, and 
dynamiting their 


dinner speeches, and many of them have 
their nails manicured with meticulous regu- 
larity. They are none the less interesting 

for all that. 
Ramsay Macdonald is a tall, lean, big- 
boned man, carrying his fifty-eight years as 
uprightly as a young 





way—not in a great 
new country, but in 
an old land overlaid 
with ancient preju- 
dice, where other 
classes have had op- 
portunities denied to 
their own, and where 
amidst a population 
as thick as that of 
an ant-hill, the strug- 
gle for a bare liveli- 
hood saps energy, 
initiative, and ambi- 
tion. Some of the 
members of the new 
Labor government 
went to public school 
until they were 
about thirteen, but 
a majority of them 
were working in the 
mills, in the mines, 
or in the fields from 
ten years of age on- 








lieutenant in a 
Guards Regiment. 
He has a poised head 
and a deep resonant 
voice which, even in 
its softer notes, car- 
ries authority and 
persuasion. There is 
a native dignity 
about him which has 
certainly helped him 
almost as much as 
his force of will to 
rise from the poor 
village boy to a Lon- 
don clerkship at 
thirty shillings a 
week, then to spas- 
modic journalistic 
work, and thence 
through varying 
grades of politics to 
the head of the com- 
bined Socialist and 
Labor movement in 
the country. Mac- 








ward. They are now 
actually ruling a 
country that is nom- 
inally ruled by an 
hereditary monarchy—a country possessing 
a powerful aristocracy to the members of 
which ordinary working folk doff their hats. 
It may be taken for granted that these 
men, as individuals, are something out of 
the ordinary. 

It should not be assumed, however, that 
the Labor ministers are now horny-handed 
sons of toil, for you would not be able to 
pick them out in a duchess’s drawing-room 
from the other men present. They have 
good tailors, they can make excellent after- 


RT. HON. RAMSAY MACDONALD 


(First Labor Prime Minister in Great Britain) 


donald from his ear- 
liest years wasalways 
looking to the step 
ahead, in ideals and also in the material 
things of life; the latter, he may have 
argued, provided him with the weapons 
for his spiritual progress. He married the 
daughter of Dr. Gladstone, a relative of 
Lord Kelvin, the scientist, and it cannot 
be doubted that his increasing association 
with highbrows from that time helped 
him up the ladder which was never absent 
from his vision. 

Do I make him out a worldly man? If 


so, I am unjust, for he has cared little for 
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HON. JAMES R. CLYNES 
(Lord of the Privy Seal and deputy Government leader 


in the House of Commons) 


y—probably has but a scant supply 
at this moment—and his heart has been 
given unswervingly to the causes to which 
he has devoted himself. But there can be no 
doubt that he has been a man of ambition. 
He has fought for power steadily, unceas- 
ingly; fought for it with a somewhat florid 
oratory, a wealth of Scottish dialectic, and 
an aptitude for secret planning which has 
not always been to the taste of some col- 
leagues of different temperament. With all 
that, he has been single-minded in his 
political aims; indeed, everything has been 
subordinated to those aims. 

He has tact—tons of it. It was a sight 
for the gods, years ago, to see him dispelling 
the suspicion of working trade-unionists 
against himself as a theoretical socialist 
who, despite his lowly start, had never been 
engaged in manual labor. Now you have in 
him the polished statesman, grave of de- 
meanor, with deep reflective eyes, the cau- 
tious gentle word, and above all an air of 
inscrutability. In this he is entirely differ- 
ent from one of his predecessors—Mr. 
Lloyd George—who was reckless in conver- 
sation and delighted to reveal himself in 
every kind of non-essential way. Not so 
Mr. Macdonald. Reserve is his strong card. 
He lacks some human attributes, notably 





money 





a sense of humor, which, strange as it may 
seem, is always one of the most effective 
parts in the make-up of a British Prime 
Minister. He has something which may 
stand in the place of a sense of humor. 
Here is an example. 

In a recent Labor platform campaign 
throughout the country, in which several 
leaders were engaged, he used always to 
start his speech with a little funny story 
which put the people in good humor. It 
was a piece of his stock-in-trade. At one 
of the towns, Mr. John Hodge, a fellow 
Scotsman, had to hold the audience for ten 
minutes till Mr. Macdonald arrived. Mr. 
Hodge promptly fired off his colleague’s 
funny story and got the usual laugh. When 
Mr. Macdonald arrived and delivered it 
there was a deadly silence, and later he 
commented on the exasperating woodenness 
of the gathering. 

Mr. Macdonald has one outdoor hebby 
and one only, and that, as befits a Scotsman, 
is golf. He is an excellent player; his handi- 
cap must be somewhere down near scratch. 
He has made an attempt at the Sassenach 
game of cricket, but is not very good at it, 
and he has occasionally handled a tennis 
racquet. But golf is his game. 


Mr. Clynes as First Lieutenant 


If Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is the most 
imposing in appearance among the party 
which he leads, his first lieutenant, Mr. 
J. R. Clynes, is the least significant of them 
all to look at. He is short and slight, and 
his little nose and pallid complexion and 
dreamy eyes give him, at first glance, an air 
of ineffective gentleness. There is something 
shrinking—a kind of stuntedness—about 
Mr. Clynes which is apt to lead a stranger 
far astray. That insignificant looking man 
shines like a beacon in both speech and 
action. There was a free-spoken politician 
who knew Mr. Clynes only by his portrait 
in the paper and had a measure of contempt 
for him, and then by chance heard him 
speak. ‘‘I thought he looked like a mon- 
key, and found he talked like Addison,” he 
commented. Mr. Clynes was working with 
his hands before he was in his teens, and his 
physique probably bears the marks of that 
early crushing toil. His mind, however, 
has been uncramped. A man who econo- 
mized words, he showed a force of will and 
power of perspective which, when he was 
quite a young man, put his trade-union— 
that of the general laborers—on the way to 
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prosperity, and subsequently took the 
young leader into the limelight as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. Essentially a man of 
action, he has become quite the best speaker 
in the Labor movement and one of the best 
in the British Parliament. He has the 
limpid sincerity which characterized John 
Bright. There is a directness about him, 
and his speeches are always packed full of 
good matter and hard facts while graced 
with a natural charm of diction. 

But talk, even the best talk, will not lift 
a man to a high position. The test of Mr. 
Clynes came in the war when, owing to the 
death of Lord Rhondda, he succeeded to the 
thankless task of the country’s food con- 
trol. To the surprise of many he was an 
immediate and a continuing success. <A 
hard-pressed public had grumbled repeat- 
edly under previous restrictions. They 
grumbled but little under Mr. Clynes. 
Practically everybody praised his arrange- 
ments—in which he took to himself the 
widest latitude. He emerged from his office 
with a high reputation as an administrator. 
This mouse-like little man has the reversion 
of the Labor Premiership after Mr. Mac- 
donald. In the new Cabinet he is Lord of 
the Privy Seal and deputy Government 
leader in the House of Commons. 


An Engine-Driver as Colonial Secretary 


Mr. J. H. Thomas used to drive a railway 
engine till he was about thirty, and now on 
the verge of fifty he is one of the rulers of 
the nation. Tall, quick-footed, ungainly, 
with an irregular contour and a general lack 
of poise, the exterior of Mr. Thomas gives 
scant indication of the real man. He is 
a strange complex, this engine-driver who 
has risen to be a British cabinet minister 
while still in his early prime. He has be- 
come the trusted chief, almost idol, of the 
largest individual trade union in the 
country, the railwaymen. He is a power in 
Parliament, being one of the little group, 
never more than a dozen, who can hold 
a full House of Commons by a speech. He 
has proved a successful conciliator between 
employers and workmen in times of crisis. 
He played a strongly patriotic part during 
the war in heartening labor and in preach- 
ing victory as the only possible end. 

An informed and well-read man, you 
might say. On the contrary, Mr. Thomas is 
untutored. He emphasizes his ‘“‘aitchless- 
ness’; he has no verbal graces whatever, 
and is obviously a man not familiar with 
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(Secretary of State for the Colonies) 


books. And yet somehow he hammers an 
impetus into his words when he speaks. 
There is a deep and conquering intensity 
in those slowly spoken sentences and a kind 
of red-hot common-sense which sometimes 
touches the fringe of emotion. He is con- 
vincing because he is real. He deals with 
facts, and an untutored magnetism flows 
around those facts; perhaps that is why he 
holds the House of Commons as well as 
popular gatherings. 

There are other sides to this remarkable 
engine-driver—a healthy outdoor man who 
loves gardening, and plays a decent game of 
golf, and has, as one of his hobbies, sea- 
fishing. He has not the Puritan strain 
which marks some of his colleagues. He 
will take a glass of claret with his dinner and 
enjoy it, plays an excellent game of bridge, 
and is a first-rate dancer. He has plenty of 
confidence, is a genial good fellow, and is 
stated by smiling critics to be second only to 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in his natural gift 
for what may be called secret organization. 


A Labor Organizer as Home Secretary 


A very different type of man is Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, who already has had 
some experience of Cabinet work, having 
held office for a time in the war Coalition 
government. Mr. Henderson as a young 
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fellow was an iron moulder in Durham, took 
an interest in local politics, in temperance, 
in church matters, and his shrewdness and 
reliability soon lifted him from local trade- 
union leadership into the political world. 
He has long been the general secretary and 
chief organizer of the political Labor move- 
ment, and probably to him more than to 
any other single man Labor owes its present 
position in Parliament. He is square-built, 
square-faced, with twinkling eyes and a 
mouth that can be hard and severe. No 
dancing or cards for him; he is a leading 
Methodist in his community and is a life- 
long total abstainer. 

| His colleagues are apt to say that a trifle 
of pomposity goes with Mr. Henderson, 
and it is true there are times when he can be 
as dignified as Britain’s proudest aristo- 
crats. But all the same he is a “white” 
man, the kind of man people in difficulty 
go to for private counsel and help. He does 
not pretend to be a sparkling orator, al- 
though he can make effective business 
speeches on occasions. He resigned from the 
directorate of Labor’s newspaper, the Daily 
Citizen, because he did not approve of the 
publication of the betting news; and he re- 
mained the staunch and loyal friend of the 
editor, who was against him on this matter, 
through troublous months that followed. 

















MR. ARTHUR HENDERSON 
(Secretary of State for Home Affairs) 


A gallant son, Captain David Henderson, 
was shot dead leading a forlorn hope in the 
war; two other younger sons have secured 
seats in Parliament, while their father has 
been temporarily dispossessed. He is called 
“Uncle Arthur” by friends and enemies 
alike. In his pertinacity, in his respecta- 
bility, in his devotion to domesticity, in his 
occasional harshness, in his bull-dog deter- 
mination, he comes very near to being the 
typical Englishman. He figured in the 
“door-mat” incident with Mr. Lloyd 
George, the incident which was at least 
a big part of the reason why he left the War 
Cabinet. Summoned to a meeting of the 
Cabinet, he found it already in session and 
the door closed against him. He was asked 
to wait a few minutes before being admitted, 
Mr. Lloyd George evidently having some 
business on hand which he wished to tran- 
sact without the presence of the Labor 
representative. It was an unconstitutional 
request, since Mr. Henderson had as much 
right in the chamber as any other member— 
every Government minister having equal 
status. That Mr. Henderson should be kept 
waiting on the door-mat was regarded by 
Labor as an insult. Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Prime Minister, must have known the feeling 
which would be generated by such a slight. 


Some “Intellectuals” in the Ministry 


Mr. Philip Snowden—the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—is a keen-minded and 
sharp-tongued socialist, with a long, white, 
pointed face, blazing eyes, and a frail body; 
he has to walk with a stick: His delicacy 
of body is counterbalanced by a fierce spirit 
and a commanding power of exposition. He 
is a master of figures. He has no use for 
rotund phrases, but his thrilling, bitter 
words never fail to hold the House of Com- 
mons enthralled, or to rouse and sway a pop- 
ular audience to the verge of passion. This 
man, Philip Snowden, might well be a re- 
incarnation from the French Revolution. 
There is mercilessness in him, clarity, 
a fearlessness of what his opponent thinks 
and of what his colleagues think. He prob- 
ably has read more of economics and under- 
stands more of economics than any one of 
his colleagues, not even excepting Mr. Sid- 
ney Webb, the arch pundit. When he rises 
in the House of Commons and in his slow, 
hissing. way, proceeds to explain or to de- 
nounce, he might be spraying vitriol—that 
is the effect he gives. 

A very different type is Mr. Sidney Webb, 
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one of the founders of Fabianism, expositor 
of permeation rather than of violence, and 
the author of countless books and pam- 
phlets on the various phases of labor and 
socialism as he understands them. He is 
a short little man with a high forehead and 
tiny Prince Imperial beard—altogether with 
an appearance which explains, while it does 
not justify, the recent cruel and rude taunt 
of a Conservative member who shouted 
“Nannygoat” at him. Mr. Sidney Webb 
is supposed to be one of the fathers of the 
Labor movement. He will write ponderous 
blue-books. He believes in figures and in 
theories rather than in human nature. He 
is amiable in manner and the mildest revo- 
lutionary that the present generation has 
known. His post in the Cabinet is that of 
President of the Board of Trade. 

A new man is Frank Hodges, compara- 
tively young, who worked his way up and 
secured a college education. He has served 
the miners as secretary till recently, has 
a wide outlook and modest demeanor, and 
a pleasant mode of speech. It is possible 
that he will go far. I do not think he will 
ever lack a seat in Parliament, because he 
has been favored by nature with good looks. 
When a candidate has the appearance of 
a young Greek god, with women numbering 
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nearly half the electorate, he has a good 
chance of serving his country in a legislative 
capacity for an indefinite period. 

There are others who have risen from 
manual toil to a place in the ministry, and 
there are a few to leaven the mass who have 
been brought in from the intellectual classes. 
The new President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Charles Philips Trevelyan, is the 
son of the historian—tall, dark-haired, and 
student-like, with a manner reminiscent of 
the pulpit and with all the zeal of the con- 
verts. He used to be a Liberal, he still 
looks the aristocrat. An excessively solemn 
person. 

Mr. Patrick Hastings, K. C., the famous 
counsel—now Attorney General—brings to 
the services of Labor a thorough under- 
standing of law in all its branches. He may 
not bea success. He tried to lecture the last 
House of Commons in a somewhat superior 
style, and the House of Commons dislikes 
being lectured to by any man, whether he be 
rich or poor, Tory or Socialist. 

Then there is Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, 
Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, who is 
a true representative of the leisured classes, 
passionate in a cultured way, but rather dull 
to listen to. Mr. Ponsonby is a son of the 
late seeretary to Queen Victoria. 
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“LA BOR’S” 


MRS. ARTHUR HENDERSON 
(Wife of the Secretary of State for Home Affairs) 


HE advent of Britain’s first Labor 
ministry has brought to the front 


not only a new group of governmental 
leaders but also a distinctively new group 


of women leaders. How they compare out- 
wardly with their predecessors, among: the 


MRS. J. R. CLYNES 
(Wife of the Lord of the Privy Seal and Deputy Leader) 


WOMEN-FOLK 


MRS. PHILIP SNOWDEN 
(Wife of the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 


so-called “aristocracy,” the observing critic 
may judge for himself. Having shared the 
trials as well as the triumphs of their hus- 
bands and fathers, they will play no small 
part in the working-out of problems incident 
to the government of a great nation. 


MRS. FRANK HODGES 
(Wife of the Civil First Lord of the Admiralty) 








CHARLES W. ELIOT: THE 
TEACHER AND CITIZEN 


BY CHARLES F. THWING 


(President Emeritus Western Reserve University) 


RESIDENT ELIOT will be ninety 

years old the 20th day of March. At 
the age of thirty-five, in 1869, he became 
the president of Harvard University, one of 
the most important of all educational 
offices. 

The preceding years of boyhood and of 
early manhood had well prepared him to 
undertake the great office. Born in Bos- 
ton, of the best New England ancestry, 
bred in a home in which culture and a high 
idealism of public service were natural, 
fitting for college in the historic Latin 
School, entering Harvard in 1849, he grad- 
uated four years later in a class which sub- 
sequently became historic and distin- 
guished. For another quartette of years, 
1854-1858, Eliot was a tutor in mathe- 
matics and a student in chemistry with 
Prof. Josiah P. Cooke, a teacher to whom he 
felt deep obligation. In 1858 he was pro- 
moted to an assistant professorship of 
mathematics and of chemistry, in which he 
served for five more years. In 1863 he re- 
tired, and went to Europe, to study further 
in his old professional field of chemistry, 
and in the new field of educational methods, 
forces, and conditions. Returning, after two 
formative and fruitful years, he accepted a 
professorship of analytical chemistry in the 
recently established Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Here he served four 
years. 

In all this time, at home and abroad, he 
had been a disciple of the new education, 
as well as a learner and a teacher of the new 
chemistry. The educationally progressive 
party in Harvard College—a party then 
becoming strong—realized in the closing 
years of the seventh decade of the century 
that a new type of president was demanded 
in Harvard College. In writing and in 
speech Eliot had interpreted and argued 
for a type of the higher education, broader 


and richer in contact, more liberal in tone 
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and method, than Harvard had formerly 
embodied. Therefore, the progressive party 
—not without questioning, however—elect- 
ed Eliot, the disciple of the new education 
and its apostle, president of Harvard 
University in 1869. For forty years he 
held the office, a length of term equalled 
by few college executives. In 1909 he 
retired. He was at once made president 
emeritus, an office which he still holds and 
dignifies. 

This simple academic record is made yet 
more illustrious by notes of service in 
public or semi-public positions. |The 
presidency of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, membership 
in historic societies, such as the American 
Philosophical, the receiving of many honor- 
ary degrees, the accepting of significant 
orders, as The Imperial Order of the Rising 
Sun (first class), the doing of special work 
in the cause of international peace, represent 
highest honors and richest opportunities. 

His is a life useful in services, noble in 
honor and honors, as it is notable in length 
of years. In fact such conditions a -long 
time ago were well summed up by the 
remark that President Eliot is America’s 
first citizen. Recent years have shown the 
fuller appropriateness of giving to him the 
great name. His primacy has received full 
recognition. He stands alone. 


The Harvard Presidency 


But undoubtedly the greatest of the 
manifold works of President Eliot is his 
presidency of Harvard, and the service 
which through this office he has rendered 
to American education and to the cause of 
education in the world. He came into the 
office following five brief terms, beginning 
with Edward Everett’s in 1845, which was 
succeeded by that of Sparks, of Walker, of 
Felton, and of Hill. He came into the office 
when the United States, after the Civil 
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War, was prepared to 
accept the highest 
civil and educational 
leadership. The na- 
tion was eager to trans- 
fer the enthusiasms 
and the allegiances of 
the war-period to the 
interests of peace. 
Scientific discoveries 
and development had 
made the times ripe 
for an enlarged educa- 
tionalcurriculum. The - 
increased wealth of the 
country, too, gave a 
foundation for prog- 
ress in all intellectual 
endeavors. The period 
was in its awakened 
conditions and quick- 
ening influences in 
education akin to the 
fourth decade of the 
same nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Beginning in this 
opportune time Presi- 
dent Eliot for forty 
years, without haste 
and without rest, 
labored at his momen- 
tous task. He broad- 
ened the academic 
and the public concep- 
tion of education. By 
the side of the classical 
tradition was installed 
the scientific method 
and equipment. By 
the side of the sciences 














were placed the newer 
humanities, of econom- 
ics, of government, of 
literature, of history, 
and of modern foreign languages in full 
measure. He added to the list of the great 
scholars and teachers of Harvard,—already 
including Louis Agassiz, Benjamin Peirce, 
Asa Gray, Child, Lane, Goodwin, Francis 
Bowen,—such philosophers as Palmer, 
James, Royce. 

To the other great departments of human 
learning and teaching he appointed the 
greatest, as the event has proved, of histor- 
ians, of economists, of physicists, of teach- 
ers of law, of language and of theology. 
In his inaugural he said that the choice of 


DR. CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT, PRESIDENT EMERITUS OF HARVARD 


UNIVERSITY 


(Whose ninetieth birthday will occur on March 20) 


teachers is the most important of all works 
of the president. “It is in discharging this 
duty that the president holds the future of 
the university in his hands.” (‘‘Educational 
Reform,” p. 35.) The result has proved 
with what discrimination he did this duty. 
He also made clear to the American com- 
munity that money invested in the Amer- 
ican college is one of the most effective 
methods for securing the elevation of 
American society, and for the development 
of a world-civilization. _He has in many 
ways, direct and indirect, given definitions 
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of the nature, the content, the forces, and 
the aims of education, both higher and 
lower. He has also offered to the American 
college and university the type of an organ- 
ization commensurate with its increasing 
power, enlarged facilities, and wider oppor- 
tunities. 


A Powerful Personality 


These results, so fundamental, so diverse, 
apparently so enduring, he has achieved by 
many forces and through many conditions. 
Of course the most 
obvious remark is 
that the part of per- 
sonality has been 
and is regnant. But 
such an _ interpreta- 
tion is meaningless 
without discrimina- 
tion, even though 
the personality be 
forceful, gracious, 
great-minded, great- 
hearted, and fine. 
Generations and tra- 
ditions of good breed- 
ing have entered into 
this personality, tra- 
ditions which, be it 
added, have been 
worthily transmitted 
to the generations 
following. Abun- 
dance of life rests 
upon him in body 
and mind. Theabun- 
dance is rich without 
profuseness, virile 
without being hard, 
calm without slug- 
gishness, vigorous 
without restlessness, progressive, buoy- 
ant, and optimistic. Seen or heard by a 
stranger, the manner, the voice, command 
attention, compel and hold interest. The 
personality reminds one of the familiar 
remark of Emerson that the dominance of 
what one is deadens the hearing for what 
one says, even though the saying be most 
significant and impressive. 


Loyalty to Truth 


In this personality the most dominant 
force has always seemed to me, after an 
acquaintance of more than fifty years, to 
be the desire to know and to declare the 
truth. His emphasis on truth has prepared 
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the way for his emphasis on liberty. He 
well incarnates the motto of the college, 
Veritas. His is a scientific mind applied to 
causes of all kinds. He embodies in himself 
what he declares to be the primary methods 
of study and research in a university: “A 
careful observation of actual facts, an 
accurate recording of the facts determined, 
and a just and limited inference from the 
recorded facts.” (‘Harvard Memories,” 
pp. 65-6) Prevarications, dissimulations 
are abhorrent to his whole nature. 

At times his desire 
to make known the 
truth seems to be so 
intense as to take 
no notice of other 
personalities. His 
interpretations have 
been known to wound 
friends, but this sense 
of truthfulness has 
also proved _ itself 
quite as often in com- 
mendation. Manya 
young college teacher 
and Freshman stu- 
dent could bear wit- 
ness to hearing 
words of encourage- 
ment at times when 
such words had tre- 
mendous weight. The 
love of and loyalty 
to truth are vitally 
united with a good 
will. The commu- 
nity’s confidence in 
his loyalty to truth- 
fulness is general and 
strong. It is told 
that one of his col- 
leagues in a subordinate position he had 
declined to promote, on the ground that the 
man was not a fit teacher of youth. “Did 
Charles Eliot say that I am not a fit teacher 
of youth?” “Yes,” was the reply. “If 
Charles Eliot said that Iam not a fit teacher 
of youth, I am sure I am not.” 

In this love for truth are included two 
qualities often exclusive or contradictory: 
care for detail and loyalty to principles. 
President Elict is one of the two men 
known to me who best represent this 
unique and precious combination. His 
mind is both microscopic and telescopic. 
I could give many instances of his knowing 
the apparently trivial in the affairs of 
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Harvard college. But his vision is also 
regnant and far-off. He has a taste or 
genius for great causes, and the worth of his 
forcasting the future is generally recog- 
nized. ‘King Charles” is quite as much a 
prophet as a king. 


Eagerness for Service 


United with the loyalty to truth is a 
second characteristic element, to wit, the 
desire to minister to the welfare of all the 
people. Writing of Harvard graduates he 
says, “They differ strongly on political, 
industrial, and religious questions, but 
have a common, unifying desire to contri- 
bute to the public welfare.” (“Harvard 
Memories”, p. 8.) This desire is dominant 
in the president. If in his tastes he belongs 
to the “Brahmin class,” in his principles he 
embodies the democracy of public service. 
In his service a prototype may be found in 
his predecessor, Josiah Quincy, of whom he 
has written, “By his speeches and writings 
and through his personal energy and up- 
rightness [he] became a trusted leader 
among his contemporaries, although too 
independent by nature to be always an 
approved member of any party.” 


“By Nature a Protestant”’ 


It may be said by some that more con- 
structive than Eliot’s emphasis on truth 
and on public duty is the interpretation 
which he puts upon the principle of liberty. 
For Eliot has been a mighty believer in 
liberty. He has constantly stood for the 
“patriot” side. The right to differ he has 
believed in and practised, both for others 
and for himself. He is by naturea protestant. 
Individualism has been the prevailing note 
of the college song. The elective system of 
studies stands primarily for individualism 
of interpretation and of practice. To him 
freedom and democracy are united and 
uniting forces. For, as he says, “Democracy 
simply means freedom for each individual 
to arrange his training and his life-career 
so that he can do his best for the common 
welfare. You all understand that the variety 
of human nature is such that one man’s 
best is very different from another’s, just 
as one man’s mental habits and powers 
are different from every other’s. With 
these varieties in human nature democracy 
has to deal; and the hopes of democracy 
depend on whether all these varieties are 
developed and made serviceable.”’ (‘‘Har- 
vard Memories,” pp. 36-7.) 

















DR. ELIOT IN 1869, WHEN HE BECAME 
PRESIDENT OF HARVARD 


Boldness and Patience 


In this trio of fundamental principles, of 
loyalty to truth, of the desire to serve the 
common welfare, and of the passion for 
liberty, are to be associated two other ele- 
ments; they are boldness and_ patience. 
The boldness has usually been proved by 
the result to be sane. The consequences of 
courageous initiative have justified the 
initiative. [Illustrations of the academic 
bravery abound. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant is found in the nomination of com- 
paratively unknown men to positions of 
great responsibility. Royce, a young 
Californian, who grew into a fruitful 
thinker and formative teacher; and Lang- 
dell, a comparatively inconspicuous, though 
very able, lawyer of New York, who be- 
came a great professor, a wise dean, and 
the founder of a new and subsequently 
widely adopted system of teaching law, are 
moving illustrations. The reconstruction, 
too, of the Harvard Medical School in the 
teeth of opposition, proves and illustrates 
the boldness of thought and endeavor. 

Lying hard by the virtue of courage is 
Eliot’s incarnation and practice of the 
virtue of patience. He himself would say 
that to him the virtue of patience has been 
more important than his boldness or 
energy. At the beginning of his career, he 
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believed, he has said, that energy was the 
quality which he would most need in his 
forthcoming administration. At the close 
of his administration he declared to a few 
friends that he had found patience was the 
more necessary. To hold great causes in 
the heart while laboring for a fitting oppor- 
tunity for the executive will to work, to 
bear with personalities extreme in either 
their radicalism or their conservatism, to 
seek to find ways of making a movement 
move when it was inclined to hide in the 
tents of sulkiness, or to stagnate in the bog 
of either indifference or indolence—such 
is the duty, the function, and should be the 
happiness of a great president. This has 
been the happiness of Eliot. 


Written and Spoken Utterances 


The chief direct method of his influence 
over the academic and general community 
lies in his writing and in his speech. His 
books are rather weighty than humorous, 
dealing chiefly with educational themes, 
yet touching on the field of religion, of pub- 
lic service, and of biography. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy and apparently enduring 
of his writings are found in his annual re- 
ports as president. They are models of 
what the annual reports of a president 
should be. For they are interpretations 
definite in statements of facts, broad in 
outlook, free from the temptation to elo- 
quence, inspiring to further and highest 
educational and human endeavors. Out 
of these forty volumes could be well written 


_are dead. 


a succinct and pregnant history of the 
higher education of America from 1869 to 
1909. His addresses, too, likewise concern 
education, though such matters as the civil 
service, the public health, and the peace of 
the world, causes dear to him, are treated 
for the light and leading of the people. 

Written, as well as spoken, utterance 
offers evidence that the style is the man. 
Orderly in arrangement, comprehensive in 
survey, progressive in narrative, free from 
ornament, with paragraph, sentence, phrase 
stripped of adjective and adverb, each 
page marches on toward the desired con- 
clusion. His paragraphs march on like Mac- 
aulay’s, yet without Macaulay’s declama- 
tory, periodic constructiveness. Of its 
type, no better style is found in American 
literature. 

At the age of four score and ten, President 
Eliot is still young. He can still bend the 
bow, as of yore. The great college execu- 
tives of his times, especially of the earlier 
period—Gilman, the cultured gentleman; 
Angell, the great democratic president 
of a great State University; White, the 
founder and supporter of Cornell, the noble 
humanist—have all passed away. The 
immediate associates of his early prime, 
always excepting the beloved Palmer, have 
gone. The older Boston historians, the 
Cambridge poets, the Concord essayists 
Eliot abides, and abides in 
strength, to. search for and to declare the 
truth, to serve the common good and to 
promote the cause of human liberty. 


Other Tributes to Dr. Eliot 


[Several Americans eminent in the field of education were asked to express briefly their sense of the 
nation’s obligation to President Eliot’s leadership, especially in their profession.—TuHE Ep1ror] 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


(President of Columbia University) 


Mr. Eliot illustrates to the full what is 
best in American life and what is most 
worth while in American opportunity. He 
typifies reputation as distinguished from 
notoriety. He has been so fortunate as to 
do his life work in the field of liberty rather 
than in the field of government, and thereby 
he has been able to do it as he wished and 
without those timorous compromises, those 
fatal weasel words, and those sonorous 
vacuities that are characteristic of men who 
feel themselves dependent for their position 
upon the favor of an electorate. While 


Mr. Eliot has never been chosen to represent 
America in form, he has long represented 
it in fact. 

To precision and clearness of thought 
Mr. Eliot has added exceptional directness 
and vigor of utterance. When one differs 
from him he must search carefully through 
his armory of reasons, for Mr. Eliot’s posi- 
tions are always taken after reflection and 
with full knowledge of their consequences. 

Under a manner which some have thought 
restrained and forbidding, Mr. Eliot conceals 
a warm heart and lively affections. Some 
of us have been privileged in years gone by 
to see this side of his noble nature and to 
learn to love him for it. In the intellectual 
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CHARLES W. ELIOT: THE 


and in the public life of America, Mr. Eliot 
has borne a great part for a full half- 
century. His name is already written high 
on his country’s roll of honor. 


BY EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 


(President of the University of Virginia) 


Four pictures hang on the walls of my 
office at the University of Virginia— 
Thomas Jefferson, Erasmus, Robert E. Lee, 
and Charles William Eliot. These men were 
not chosen at random for my walls, but 
because they were all alive and radiated 
strength from their spiritual presence. Jef- 
ferson meant freedom; Erasmus, patient 
scholarship; Lee, moral elegance and dis- 
tinction; Eliot, courage of the mind and the 
soul, and unconquerable enthusiasm for 
the future 

It is impossible, of course, to compress 
into a sentence or a phrase an analysis of 
a great figure like Charles William Eliot, 
who is about to celebrate his ninetieth 
birthday amid the acclaim and good-will of 
the choicest spirits. of the United States. If 
I were asked what is the best personal fruit 
of American democracy at work to-day in 
this nation, I should reply—‘ Charles 
William Eliot.’’ 

He is essentially American and essen- 
tially democratic, and yet there surrounds 
his person, his life, and his achievements 
a quality of service, a form of energy, a dig- 
nity of mien, an exaltation of purpose and 
ideal, a steadfastness of aim, not ordinarily 
associated with essential American democ- 
racy. By might of straight thinking, high 
living, and indomitable courage, he has 
come to stand before his fellow country- 
men as a standard to which the moral 
forces of this democracy may repair when- 
ever heedlessness or ignorance or baser 
passions may assail or threaten its foun- 
dations. 

It has been my good fortune to be asso- 
ciated with President Eliot in important 
educational undertakings and to have 
tested, in some measure, the quality of 
his mind and spirit. He is the greatest 
educational statesman of this generation, 
and I am very proud to have the oppor- 
tunity, as one who has been president of 
three American Universities continuously 
for twenty-eight years, to accord to him 
on his ninetieth birthday my reverence 
and my affection as to a man both good 
and great. 
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BY FRANK J. GOODNOW 
(President of Johns Hopkins University) 


I feel that there is no one in our American 
life to whom{we owe more than to Dr. Eliot. 
His main work of course has been in connec- 
tion with higher education. As president 
of Harvard University, during his term of 
forty years, his leadership placed Harvard 
in a unique position. His own personal in- 
fluence and the example set by Harvard 
have been of incalculable value in raising the 
standards of American colleges and univer- 
sities. The work which he has done along 
educational lines will unquestionably endure 
for all time. 

Apart from the great educational work 
which Dr. Eliot did, his influence on Amer- 
ican life in general has been and is of the 
greatest value. For many years he has been 
outspoken and courageous in his endeavors 
to set before our people exalted standards of 
living. Even at his present advanced age— 
when most men would be content to rest and 
perhaps contemplate with complacency 
their record of accomplishment—Dr. Eliot 
still now and then expresses himself with his 
old-time vigor and always in advocacy of 
the higher things of life. 


BY HARRY PRATT JUDSON 


(President Emeritus of the University of Chicago) 


Few leaders in education have had so 
vital an influence on the policies of their 
profession as has Dr. Eliot. There have 
been thoughtful critics. Some have devel- 
oped new ideas and have awakened new 
spirit. Dr. Eliot has done all. His achieve- 
ments have been due to especial personal 
endowments and to especial professional 
opportunities. 

He has been rarely gifted with vision. 
He has clearly seen the bearing of education 
on life, its actual adaptation to the age and 
to the future. In ordinary educational pro- 
cesses it is not easy to induce frequent tests 
for validity under changing conditions. 
Such tests are matters of course in science 
and in industry. Such tests are the essence 
of progress. Dr. Eliot has had the wisdom 
to apply them and the intellectual honesty 
to accept the results. 

He has been gifted with independence of 
opinion. He has always freely expressed 
his conclusions without regard to their con- 
sonance with accepted views. It by no 
means follows that ideas are wrong because 
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customary. It may be that the burden of 
truth is on what is new. But proof having 
been attained, many hesitate to accept the 
full consequences if they involve the over- 
throw of long-held doctrine. Dr. Eliot has 
ignored consequences when convinced of 
truth. 

He has been gifted with rare clarity of 
expression. With quick apprehension of the 
the implications of truth, with immediate 
disregard of any limitation on frank an- 
nouncement of conclusions reached, he has 
clothed his ideas in simple and direct speech. 

He has had a rare opportunity. For 
many years head of one of the oldest, most 
famous, and most respected of American 
universities, he has been able to direct the 
testing of many new policies and at the same 
time to have the weight of Harvard added 
to their potency. 

His long series of years has been of incal- 
culable service to his country and to his age. 


BY JOHN H. T. MAIN 


(President of Grinnell College, Iowa) 


One has but to go back in the files of the 
Atlantic Monthly to 1869 and read two arti- 
cles on “The New Education,” in the Febru- 
ary and March numbers, to become alive 
to the significance of President Eliot as a 
creative organizer in the realm of education. 
He has done his full part toward raising 
education to the dignity of a profession. 
He has made it clear that a college student 
has the right of freedom in choosing sub- 
jects suited to his individual tastes and in- 
terests. This principle, iconoclastic when 
he announced it, is now universally recog- 
nized as valid, and is accepted, with modi- 
fications of one sort or another, in all higher 
educational institutions. In these articles 
he also defended the demand for democracy 
among college subjects and, as corollary to 
it, the elective system. 

Shortly after these articles appeared he 
was elected president of Harvard College 
and had, while he held that office, the satis- 
faction of seeing his principles gradually 
grow to practical realization the country 
over. In these papers are the prophecies 


of his fruitful service as a citizen and an 
educator. We rejoice to-day with his hosts 
of friends in the richness of the service he 
has rendered America and in the inspiration 
it will continue to be in the years to come. 


BY HENRY S. PRITCHETT 


(President of the Carnegie Foundation) 


Charles William Eliot is the outstanding 
figure in the educational advance of his 
generation. He found the American college 
curriculum intense but narrow. It was his 
great service to establish in it the principle 
of intellectual liberty. Through his labors 
the college offers to-day not one but many 
paths by which the American youth in any 
condition of life may find his way to high 
intellectual training. 

The greatness of a man can not be disso- 
ciated from his personality. Not the least of 
Mr. Eliot’s service to the country is the 
power of his personal character. Those 
who have known him best in educational 
relations value as one of his greatest quali- 
ties the ability to differ with the opinions 
of his colleagues without a trace of persona! 
feeling; it is a rare quality even in great men. 


BY WALLACE BUTTRICK 


(Chairman of the General Education Board) 


“‘What man of sense prefers release from 
exacting duties to the hard work and healthy 
appetite of life from twenty to seventy, or 
shelter from ill wind to capacity to re- 
sist it?” 

This is what President Eliot said to me in 
a recent letter anent my seventieth birth- 
day. It is finely characteristic of America’s 
first citizen and tells why he has kept his 
youthful spirit, his interest in the present 
and the future, his zeal for everything that 
promotes the well-being of mankind, his 
sure democracy of feeling, belief and action, 
his fellowship with young people, and his 
confidence in the better time that is sure to 
come to our troubled world. His words are 
seldom reminiscent but always prophetic. 
He early learned and has always practiced 
the “durable satisfactions of life.” 
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NAVAL FLEET RATIOS 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD GARDINER 


[On February 6, 1922, the Washington Conference came to a close, with the adoption of an agreement 
by which the United States, Great Britain, and Japan undertook to refrain for ten years from building 
“capital”? ships—battle ships and battle cruisers—and promised in addition to destroy sufficient existing 
capital ships to establish equality between the United States and Great Britain, with Japan three-fifths as 
strong. This is the famous 5-5-3 ratio, proposed by Secretary Hughes. Two years have elapsed since the 
close of the Washington Conference. The author of the present article is a civilian expert on naval affairs 
who seeks to inform the American public regarding our failure to bring our cruiser and submarine fleets up 


to the standard set for capital ships.—Tue Eprtor]} 


I 


N OUTLINE of the existing ratios 
between the major classes of com- 
batant vessels in the three principal naval 
fleets would seem to be timely because Con- 
gress is now confronted with the responsi- 
bility of shaping its naval appropriation bill 
to meet present conditions and prospects. 

Before the United States entered the late 
war against Germany, the Wilson Adminis- 
tration had started the building of a fleet 
of capital ships more powerful than the 
world had ever seen. As these ships would 
have been superfluous in the Allied fleets 
against Germany, construction on them 
was suspended—after we entered the war— 
in favor of more urgent matters, such as 
anti-submarine vessels. But immediately 
following that war, their building was re- 
sumed. 

Our wealth, or our capacity to pay taxes, 
or our financial ability to support a navy 
was about twice that of the entire British 
Empire and about ten times that of the 
Japanese Empire; and our incomparable 
industrial capacity gave us ample facilities 


wherewith to build a fleet greater than those 
of any two other powers combined. Yet we 
chose to try to adjust the international polit- 
ical situation so tha* naval armaments 
might be limited, and so that prospective 
expenditures for them might be lightened 
all around, rather than use our economic 
and industrial capacity to give the United 
States overwhelming naval preponderance. 

The table at the bottom of this page 
shows the classes of combatant vessels, 
afloat or for which appropriations had been 
made, in the three leading navies before the 
Washington Conference—exclusive, how- 
ever, of obsolete and obsolescent vessels; 
and it shows the tonnage ratio of each of 
these classes to the corresponding class in 
the Japanese navy, using the present Naval 
Treaty factor of 3 for the latter. 

The, total tonnages of the classes shown 
in the table below (line 5) indicate that, 
before the Washington Conference, the 
prospective strengths of the American, 
British, and Japanese fleets were in the ratio 
of about 6-—5—3—a ratio between the Amer- 
ican and Japanese fleets that will be remi- 
niscent to high officials of the State and 





TABLE I—BEFORE THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


















































| United States British Empire Japanese Empire 
Line | Num- -_ || Num- |, - || Num- . 

~ Tonnage} Ratio go Tonnage} Ratio ge Tonnage} Ratio 

t | Capital SHS: 5.6.55 2065. 33 1,118,650] 6.2 26 752,450] 4.1 16 545,278] 3 

BW GMisers, ccc cies ow es | 10 75,000] 2.1 52 274,020] 7.7 21 106,680} 3 

3 | Destroyers and 
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4 | Submarines.........:... 99 76,388] 4.9 41 47,130] 3.0 52 46,488] 3 
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Navy Departments. But the important 
point is that the American fleet of capital 
ships nearly equalled in tonnage the com- 
bined British and Japanese capital fleets 
(line 1); and undoubtedly it would have 
been actually stronger for its purpose than 
those two fleets combined because the 
greater proportion of its tonnage was in 
“‘post-Jutland” ships under construction. 

Furthermore, it had been the intention 
of those who decided on the new elements of 
this capital fleet—in the light of world-wide 
international conditions—to supplement it, 
toward its completion, with appropriate 
quotas of auxiliaries that do not take as 
long to build. 


II 


It may have been noticed from Table I 
that the proportions of auxiliary vessels to 
capital ships varied greatly in the American, 
British, and Japanese fleets. The United 
States, for instance, had the smallest vol- 
ume of effective cruisers while it had the 
largest capital fleet. . 

At the very opening of the Washington 
Conference, the United States proposed a 
comprehensive limitation of virtually all 
combatant naval craft that would have 
allowed the variations just noted to be rec- 
tified. The following table summarizes 
these American proposals in tons: 


TasLte IIT—Americ.’s PROPOSALS AT THE 
CONFERENCE 








United | British | Japanese 





uae States | Empire | Empire 
t | Capital Ships | 500,000] 500,000} 300,000 
2 | Aircraft 


Carriers..... 80,000} 80,000] 48,000 
3 | Cruisers, De- 
stroyers and 

















Flotilla Lead- 
BES e cwnecuons 450,000] 450,000] 270,000 
4 | Submarines....|/ 90,000! 90,000} 54,000 








In other words, the United States pro- 
posed that the four essential classes of com- 
batant vessels be so limited that, after ap- 
propriate replacements, the American, Brit- 
ish, and Japanese fleets would bear to each 
other the ratio of 5—5—-3 in every essential 
respect. But nowhere in the American 
proposal was there mention of the limita- 
tion of insular fortifications and naval bases. 

The French refused absolutely, however, 
to agree to the limitation of submarines and 





cruisers. Likewise, the British and Japa- 
nese refused to agree to the limitation of 
cruisers—although the British, pursuant 
to their own particular interests, sought to 
have the submarine eliminated entirely, 
though it is of especial value to the United 
States. Furthermore, the Japanese pro- 
posed and insisted on the limitation of in- 
sular fortifications and naval bases in the 
Western Pacific as the sine qua non of their 
agreeing to any fleet limitation. In this 
insistence they were supported throughout 
the Conference by the British against the 
Americans, to whom such limitation was 
extremely prejudicial. 

The net result of all of this was that where 
the United States had sought a compre- 
hensive limitation of fleets, it secured the 
limitation only of capital ships and of air- 
craft carriers, leaving all powers free to 
build as large a number and volume of 
cruisers, flotilla leaders, destroyers, sub- 
marines, etc., as each might choose. .And 
this fraction of success, that involved the 
destruction of the better half of the Amer- 
ican capital fleet, the United States was 
obliged to purchase by further agreeing to 
hold in their inadequate status quo our 
insular fortifications and naval bases west 
of the Hawaiian Islands and Alaska, as by 
Article XIX of the Naval Treaty. 

In other words, to build a dam merely 
part of the way across the river of naval 
competition, the United States seriously 
impaired its strategic position in the Pacific 


and its consequent power in the Far East. 


And it sacrificed its single great makeweight 
and lever wherewith to influence preponder- 
antly the politico-maritime situation—its 
incomparable fleet of capital ships then 
under construction and now being 
destroyed. 


III 


As the Naval Treaty is like a dam merely 
part of the way across the river of naval 
competition, it is not surprising to find that: 
it has concentrated the flow of that river 
into the unrestricted part of the channel. 

The first line of the following table shows’ 
the ‘Pre-Conference’ cruisers completed 
since 1910 and those building for which 
appropriations had been made before the 
Washington Conference. The second line 
of this table shows the additional ‘“ Post- 
Conference” cruisers for which initial ap- 
propriations have been made since the 
Conference in 1922: 
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United States British Empire || Japanese Empire 
Line | 

|| Number| Tonnage}; Number] Tonnage|| Number] Tonnage 

# | Pre-Conference. .....0...0.2 000.2 | 10 . 75,000 52 274,020 21 106,680 

2 | Post-Conference........-.- || none none none none 8 70,000 

3 | Present Totals... ... seco | IO 75,000 52 274,020 29 176,680 

| - 

| | = 

















The figures in the last line of the above 
table show that the tonnage ratio between 
the American, British and Japanese cruiser 
fleets is not 5—5—3 but, on-the contrary, is 
only about 1.3—4.6—3. 

The first line of the following table 
shows the “Pre-Conference” submarines, 


of 485 tons and more, completed and those 
building for which appropriations had been 
made before the Washington Conference. 
The second line of the table below shows the 
additional “ Post-Conference” submarines 
for which initial appropriations have been 
made since the Conference in 1922: 


TABLE LV—SUBMARINES 








1 United 


| 
States | British Empire |} Japanese Empire 
| 





i'Number}Tonnage}} Number Tonnage||Nu mber}|Tonnage 
| : 











Bf Eves @ourerence: oo. Sac Sem ens age | | 99 
2 } Post-Conteretice. . occ. isc deecseccs || none 
2 | Present Totals. ..... 99 
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76,388 41 47,130|| 52 46,488 
none none none | 22 28,165 

Ee | eee oa | | eS 
76,388 41 47,130|| 74 74,053 











The figures in the-last line of the above 
table show that the tonnage ratio between 
the American, British, and Japanese sub- 
marine flotillas is not 5—5—3, but, on the 
contrary, is only about 3.1—1.9—3. 

It should be noted that, in the face of 
such cruiser and submarine situations, 
neither the United States nor the British 
Empire has authorized any new cruisers or 
submarines since the Washington Confer- 
ence. On the other hand, immediately 
after the close of the Conference in 1922, the 
Japanese Empire undertook the building of 
post-conference cruisers and submarines 
as shown in the last two tables which wé 
have printed above. 

Furthermore, it is known that just before 
the Japanese earthquake of September 1, 
1923, the Japanese authorities proposed to 
build a further 100,000 tons of cruisers and 
over 50,000 tons more of submarines. What 
final action will be taken by them on this 
project is not known. But it is known that 
they started the building of a new 10,000- 
ton cruiser at Kobe within a month after 
the earthquake. It should be added that 


the British authorities recently have been 
contemplating the building of more than a 
hundred thousand tons of new cruisers. 

The last line of the following table shows 
the increments of cruiser tonnage that the 
United States and the British Empire 
would have to build in order to meet the 
Japanese building shown in Table III and 
to attain the s—5—3 ratio: 





TABLE V—ADDITIONAL CRUISERS, TO MAINTAIN 











RATIO 
: ay United | British |Japanese 
Line} Cruiser Tonnage} Grates Empire —_ 
1 | Total Built, 
Building and 
Appropriated 
Oo es siz x 3: 75,000] 274,020] 176,680 
2 | Total Necessary 
for the 5-5-3 
Ratio. .... 294,465| 294,465] 176,680 
3 | Increment 
Necessary to 
Attain the 
5—5—3 Ratio] 219,465] 20,445) none 
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The last line of the following table shows 
the increments of submarine tonnage that 
the United States and the British Empire 
would have to build in order to meet the 
Japanese construction shown in Table IV 
and to attain the 5—5—3 ratio: 


TaBLE VI—AppITIONAL SUBMARINES, NECESSARY 
TO MAINTAIN RATIO 








Submarine Ton-|| United | British Japanese 
nage States | Empire | Empire 





1 |Total Built, 
Building and 

» bess aansine 76,388] 47,130] . 74,653 
3 |Total Necessary 
forthe 5—5—3 
RAO 2c sade 124,420] 124,420] 74,653 
3 |Increment ; 
Necessary to 
Attain the 
5—5—3 Ratio 48,032] 77,290 none 


— 























In brief, Tables III to VI show that the 
cruiser ratio is 1.3—4.6—3; that the sub- 
marine ratio is 3.1—1.9—3; that the British 
Empire would have to build about 20,000 
tons of cruisers and about 77,000 tons of 
submarines to attain a ratio of 5—3 to the 
Japanese in these respects; and that the 
United States, having only 75,000 tons of 
effective cruisers, would have to build 
virtually 220,000 tons more of cruisers and 
48,000 tons more of submarines in order to 
catch up with the Japanese and to attain 
the treaty ratio of 5—3 to them in cruisers 
and submarines. 








IV 


It is not surprising that the prospect of the 
United States having to build 220,000 tons 
of new cruisers and 48,000 tons of new 
submarines has caused some to urge the 
calling of another conference to limit 
cruiser and submarine construction. 

Fancies to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the Washington Conference was a_hard- 
headed matter of “give and take.” So, 
before calling another conference, we should 
have at hand an adequate makeweight. 

In the destroyers that we built (too late) 
for use against the German submarines, we 
have an actual superiority of about 100,000 
tons over the British and a relative superi- 
ority of about 160,000 tons over the Japa- 
nese. We had these superiorities in de- 
stroyers at the time of the Washington 


Conference, together with a superiority of 
Over 500,000 tons in capital ships. Though 
together our superiority in destroyers and in 
capital ships failed to win agreement to a 
limitation of cruisers and submarines, and 
though our superiority in capital ships is 
now gone, perhaps the advocates of a new 
auxiliary conference see a way to use our 
superiority in destroyers alone so as to win 
what:it and our past superiority of 500,000 
tons in capital ships together failed to win. 

Yet we have another superiority of tre- 
mendous potentiality—if we have the will 
to use it. We can afford to spend about two 
dollars on our navy for every dollar the 
British can afford to spend on theirs; and 
we can afford to spend about ten dollars on 
our navy for every dollar the Japanese can 
afford to spend on theirs—without feeling 
it any more than they do. 

Eight months after the Washington Con- 
ference, the Secretary of State said: “It 
is essential that we should maintain the 
relative naval strength of the United 
States. That, in my judgment, is the way 
to peace and security.” 

A month later, referring to the 5—5—3 
ratio, the Secretary of the Navy said in his 
annual report: ‘The maintenance of this 
standard in all respects is necessary to our 
defense and to our prestige.” 

In cruisers the actual ratio now is 1.3— 
4.6—3. We need 220,000 tons more of 
cruisers to come up to 5—5—3. 

In submarines the actual ratio now is 
3.I—1.9—3.. We need 48,000 tons more of 
submarines to come up to 5—5—3. 

In his latest annual report, the Secretary 
of the Navy has recommended the building 
of 80,600 tons of new cruisers. The figures 
show that that is 140,000 tons short of the 
mark. He has also recommended the build- 
ing of less than Sooo tons of new submarines. 
The figures show that that is more than 
40,000 tons short of the mark. ; 

It should be added that the personnel o 
the United States Navy is below its quota, 
under the 5—5—3 ratio, by more than 4700 
commissioned and warrant officers and by 
more than 10,000 enlisted men. 

We have surrendered the right to a navy 
of whatever size we might choose, and have 
agreed to the Naval Limitation Treaty. 
Our officials, who suggested and carried 
through ‘this agreement, assert that it is 
essential for us to maintain our navy up to 
the naval treaty ratio in all respects. 

Should we not do so? 
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Appreciations of Woodrow Wilson 


MONG the hundreds of tributes to 
Woodrow Wilson that were printed 
shortly after his death on February 3, one 
by Raymond B. Fosdick, in the Survey 
for February 15th, is of exceptional interest 
because of the fact that Mr. Fosdick visited 
the former President at his home in Wash- 
ington only two weeks before the end came. 
He remarks that although Mr. Wilson was 
physically weak, his mind was as alert as 
ever. In reply to a question as to his 
health, he quoted the remark made by 
John Quincy Adams under similar circum- 
stances: “ John Quincy Adams is all right, 
but the house he lives in is dilapidated, and 
it looks as though he would soon have to 
move out.” 


Our conversation wandered over many topics, but 
his chief thought was of the League of Nations, and 
its promise for the future. In burning, vivid words 
he spoke of the day when through the use of this 
machinery, the authority of law would be substi- 
tuted for the authority of force. This was the 
opportunity presented to the new generation. This 
was America’s contribution to the race. Con- 
stantly his mind ran back to 1914. The utter 
unintelligence of it all, the sheer waste of war as 
a method of settling anything, seemed to oppress 
him. “It never must happen again,” he said: 
“There is a way of escape if only men will use it.” 
His voice rose in indignation as he recalled the charge 
of “idealism” so often levied against the League. 
“The world is run by its ideals,” he exclaimed. 
“Only the fool thinks otherwise.” 

He spoke with enthusiasm of the progress that 
the League had made in the last four years—of its 
activity as an international clearing-house of in- 
formation, of its settlement of the Austrian chaos, 
of its work in health and other humanitarian causes, 
and of its handling of the various disputes which had 
been placed before it. ‘They are learning team- 
work at Geneva,” he said. ‘If only they will give 
the seed a fair chance, and let it grow!” 

As to America’s ultimate adherence to the Cove- 
nant of the League, he entertained not the slightest 
doubt. It might come soon, it might come late, 
but come it would. America would not permanently 
stand in the way of human progress; America would 
not long thwart the hope of the race. America 
was in a position to contribute to the liberation of 


mankind a spiritual energy which no other nation 
possesses, and she would not betray her opportunity. 
Here was the chance, through this experiment in 
codperation at Geneva, for the human race to take 
a mighty step forward; America could not afford to 
play the laggard. It was the greatest moral issue 
that had been presented to the conscience of this 
nation since the question of slavery. 

In his earnestness the tears rolled down his face, 
and when I pledged him on behalf of the younger 
generation that we would carry through to a finish 
the thing which he had started, he gave way com- 
pletely. My last impression of him was of a tear- 
stained face, a set, indomitable jaw, and a faint 
voice whispering ‘God bless you!”” With his white 
hair and gray, lined face he seemed like a reincar- 
nated Isaiah, crying to his country: ‘Awake, 
awake, put on thy strength, O Zion; put on thy 
beautiful garments, O Jerusalem!” 

He is dead, but he has made a lasting contribu- 
tion to the thought of the world. If war can by any 
means be avoided in the future, if by rational pro- 
cesses mankind can acquire the habit of codperation 
and peace, it will be because the idealism and intel- 
ligence of Woodrow Wilson were laid upon the altar 
of sacrifice to this supreme cause. 


President Edwin A. Alderman, of the 
University of Virginia, a life-long friend of 
Mr. Wilson, says in the Outlook (New York) 
for February 13th: 


If I were asked to put down the most outstanding 
and dictinctive attribute of the character of Wood- 
row Wilson, I should say courage—physical courage, 
mental courage, moral courage. Personally he 
was a man of charming manners, of alluring social 
qualities, and possessed of all the qualities of the 
highly cultivated citizen of the world; but what he 
really loved was a fight in a good cause that he be- 
lieved to be right... He regarded compromise as 
a form of treason, and it is to be feared that 
his intensity of conviction led him astray in judg- 
ment in the last phases of the battle for the en- 
trance of the United States into the League of 
Nations. 

Woodrow Wilson will as the years go by more and 
more appeal to men as a twentieth-century type 
of a great liberal, more spiritually akin to Thomas 
Jefferson than any other man in American history. 
His shortcomings were Jeffersonian, and his virtues 
were Jeffersonian. He went forward to meet a 
battle more eagerly than Jefferson, but did not 
hang on to a fight with any greater intensity. 
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The root of liberalism lies in the dignity and worth 
of the individual. Its pursuit is the pursuit of 
the social good rather than of class benefits. It 
submits all the assertions of authority to the judg- 
ment of the individual, whether. they issue out of 
scriptures or creeds or constitutions. 

Like Jefferson, I do not think Wilson took a tre- 
mendous interest in individual men. Unlike Joha 
Marshall, if he saw on the roadside Tom Jones he 
was not keenly interested to fall into conversation 
with Tom Jones, but he had faith in the ultimate 
integrity and common sense of all the Tom Joneses if 
democracy gave them sufficient training for their 


task, and, like Jefferson, he would have gone to the , 


stake to guarantee them freedom from tyranny and 
oppression and the right to make the most of 
themselves. I, therefore, predict that Woodrow 
Wilson will be joined unto the great liberals of the 
world, chosen to that group by the voice of mankind, 
men who have suffered and fought and died to 
promote the slow but majestic movement of men 
in all lands—men like John Milton and John 
Hampden, Benjamin Franklin and John Adams, 
Martin Luther and Ulrich von Hutten, Mazzioi 
and Cavour, Gladstone and John Morley and 
Abraham Lincoln, 





Second Year of the Court of International 
Justice 


N beginning his survey of the work of the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, in the current number of the American 
Journal of International Law, Professor 
Manley O. Hudson, of Harvard, states that 
although one year ago the Court was every- 
where regarded as a new experiment in inter- 
national relations, its progress in two years 
has been such that it now is recognized as 
one of the established institutions in our 
international life. The foreign offices now 
look upon it as a sort of international fix- 
ture, it is fast accumulating a record of 
achievement indispensable to. the inter- 
national law of the future, and, in short, it 
bids fair to be permanent in influence as 
well as in name. 

Two years ago, says Professor Hudson, 
a fear was entertained that the new court 
m:iztht be neglected by the governments and 
might be given little to do. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to recall that the 
Supreme Court of the United States itself 
did not have a contested case until its sixth 
‘term. So far as the new Court of Interna- 
tional Justice is concerned, the fear has 
already proved to have been groundless. 
Not only have numerous questions come 
before the court in the first two years, but 
the court’s existence has influenced the 
diplomatic handling of other questions. 
Since the court was created, no question 
has been referred to a tribunal of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, though 
various special arbitrations have been ar- 
ranged. 

Summarizing the developments of two 
years in the court’s history, Professor Hud- 
son says that when its first (extraordinary) 
session was ended on March 24, 1922, no 
question had yet been submitted to the 


court. During 1922 and 1923 nine questions 
were disposed of. The first three, relating 
to the International Labor Organization, 
may be said to have been constitutional 
questions, of a sort which may frequently 
arise in the future development of interna- 
tional organization. The first regular 
session, from June 15 to August 12, 1922, 
was occupied with these three questions. 
The other six questions have all involved 
the application of conventional law, the 
issues arising out of differences in the inter- 
pretation of treaties. The question relating 
to the Tunis-Morocco nationality decrees 
necessitated a second (extraordinary) session 
from January 8 to February 7, 1923. The 
eastern Carelian question, the case of the 
steamship Wimbledon, the question about 
the German settlers in Poland, and the 
question about the acquisition of Polish 
nationality, were all disposed of at the 
second (extraordinary) session from June 15 
to September 15, 1923. The question of the 
boundary line between Czechoslovakia and 
Poland called for a third (extraordinary) 
session which was held from November 12 
to December 6, 1923. 

After noting important points in the de- 
cisions handed down by the court in these 
cases, Mr. Hudson concludes: 

The Permanent Court of International Justice has 
made a promising start on its career. In two years, 
it has handed down nine opinions, all relating: to 
difficult problems which involved vexed questions of 
international law and threatened to disturb inter- 
national understanding. In each case, the court’s 
opinion has met with general satisfaction. In each 
case the states concerned have at once set about 
to act upon the court’s pronouncement of the law. 
On the administrative side, the court has made 
steady progress toward increasing its efficiency and 
smoothing out its difficulties: The influence of the 
court has been steadily growing: With forty-seven 
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signatories to the protocol under which it exists, 
with lawyers everywhere viewing its record with 
satisfaction and hope, the court promises a fulfilment 
of the world’s long-cherished desire. 
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The American delegation to the Hague Peace 
Conference of 1907 reported, ‘‘A little time, a little 
patience, and the great work is accomplished.” 
The prophecy approaches fulfilment. 





Foreign Service of 


N article in the North American Review, 
by Dr. Alfred L. P. Dennis, directs 
attention to the Rogers Bill now before 
Congress for the reorganization and im- 
provement of the American Foreign Service. 
This bill provides for the union of the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Services, under the 
name of the “ Foreign Service of the United 
States.” Appointments are to be made on 
the basis of examination “or, after five years 
of continuous service therein, by transfer 
from the Department of Stite.” The bill 
further encourages the appointment of 
efficient officers of the Service as Ministers. 
“By its terms the Secretary of State is 
directed to report from time to time to the 
President, along with his recommendations, 
the names of those Foreign Service officers 
who by reason of efficient service have 
demonstrated special capacity for promo- 
tion to the grade of Minister.” There is 
nothing to require the President to make 
practical use of the information thus given 
him, but it would be difficult for any Presi- 
dent who believes in the merit system as 
applied to other executive or administrative 
offices to disregard such official lists when he 
is filling a vacancy in ministerial ranks. 

Provision is made for retirement between 
the ages of sixty-five and seventy. Length 
of service and service at unhealthful posts in 
the tropics are to be taken into account in 
computing the retiring allowance, which will 
be provided by a contribution equal to 5 
per cent. of the annual salary of each officer 
below the rank of Minister. 

Dr. Dennis directs attention to some of 
the discrepancies between the American 
and British services as revealed by a com- 
parison of salaries and allowances in Wash- 
ington, London and Paris: 


At Washington the British Ambassador has 
a salary of just over $12,000, but in addition he has 
a completely appointed embassy at his disposal and 
an allowance of over $85,000, thus totaling $97,350. 
At London, the American Ambassador has a salary 
of $17,500, and has only recently been provided 
with an embassy, not yet ready for occupancy, for 
the upkeep of which he must pay from his private 
pocket. During 1918-19 Mr. Davis, who paid for 


the United States 


the rental of his embassy residence from his private 
pocket, received an allowance of $5,000 for enter- 
tainment of American officers. Steps were soon 
taken to reduce even that sum. At Paris the 
British Ambassador receives as salary and allow- 
ances a total of $80,000 and enjoys the occupation 
of a magnificent embassy which is one of the show 
places of Paris. At Paris the American Ambassador 
receives a salary of, $17,500. His house he has to 
find and pay for himself, sometimes paying rent as 
high as $20,000. In general such differences are also 
common to the lower grades. Thus the British con- 
sul general at New York receives a total of about 
$24,000. The American consul general at London 
has a salary of $12,000, which is to be reduced to 
$9,000 when Mr. Skinner dies or retires. Under such 
circumstances, can anyone imagine that the United 
States has a democratic Foreign Service open to 
appointments based exclusively on merit? 


It is not the intent of the Rogers Bill to go 
into questions affecting the salaries or 
houses of Ambassadors or Ministers, but it 
does aim to improve the scale of pay for 
officers below the rank of Minister and to 
provide a way for possible promotion to the 
highest grades of the Diplomatic Service. 

Mr. John W. Davis, our former Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, has stated that if 
adequate pay be assured, with a reasonable 
chance for promotion as a recognition of 
merit, and a retirement allowance be 
granted which would enable a man when he 
is no longer useful to be kept from want, 
good men will enter the service and will stay 
in it because it offers many things that are 
attractive. It is a highly intellectual and 
dignified form of labor. 

It is pointed out that the cost of our For- 
eign Service is surprisingly low. In 1920-21 
the receipts of the Department of State 
exceeded expenditures by more than 
$1,270,000. This figure was altered for 1923 
by the reduction in the number of immi- 
grants, with the resultant decrease in the 
amounts received for passport fees, together 
with other minor changes. In that year the 
expenditures exceeded the receipts by 
$453,934, which represented the net cost 
of the Foreign Service establishment for 
that year, and this small cost may, as Dr. 
Dennis suggests, be fairly regarded as in the 
nature of insurance. 
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The Public Law of Europe 


AY ARTICLE in the London Review of 
Reviews, by H. Wilson Harris, de- 
velops the thought that the five treaties 
which followed the signing of the Armistice 
practically constitute the public law of 
Europe to-day. Almost every State on the 
Continent of Europe is affected by one or 
other of these treaties. The exceptions are 
Norway, Sweden, Spain and Holland, and 
even these nations are concerned in the 
labor clauses of the treaties; and some or all 
of them in the conventions, which the 
treaties foreshadowed, upon such matters 
as provisions for international rivers and 
ports. 


The treaties have cut old states up and brought 
new states into being. They have enlarged some 
and diminished others. They have limited the 
armies of four European nations. They have trans- 
ferred populations numbering tens of millions from 
one sovereignty to another. They have created a 
new Europe out of an old, and to all appearance 
stereotyped the frontiers they have drawn. 

So it comes that all whose business as writers, 
diplomatists, or politicians is with the relations 
of European nations to-day, must ever have a 
copy of one or more of the treaties at his elbow. 
By its provisions on frontiers, on reparations, on 
river navigation, on armaments, on commercial 
regulations, nine out of every ten international 
questions in Europe can be answered. 

That is not to say they can be answered well. 
The treaties are there, and they can be tampered 
with only at the risk of substituting chaos for what- 
ever order exists in Europe to-day. But no one 
who recognizes that obvious truth, and draws the 
necessary deductions from it, is required to declare 
them the flawless handiwork of inspired and infalli- 
ble craftsmen. On the contrary, every one of the 
treaties is marred by grave defects. That is as true 
of the Treaty of Versailles, imposed on an enemy 
who was never allowed to plead his cause in person, 
as of the Treaty of Lausanne, negotiated with a re- 
suscitated and self-sufficient foe, stimulated to 
every kind of obstruction and obstinacy by the 
knowledge that his former antagonists were in no 
mind once more to take up arms against him. 


It is admitted that the case is strong 
against each of the treaties, taken as a 
whole, and overwhelming against certain 
parts of each of them. Still, the demand 
for the wholesale revision of the Treaty 
of Versailles is not only impracticable, 
but is hardly justified by the facts. A 
radical, like Professor Gilbert Murray, 
admitted long ago that out of 440 articles 
in the Treaty, at least 400 were thoroughly 
sound and reasonable. 

According to Mr. Harris, the reparation 
clauses in themselves stand less in need of 


revision than any other section of the 
Treaty. As long as there is agreement be- 
tween the principal Allied Powers, any 
kind of modification in the demands on 
Germany can be made at will. The dates 
of her payments can be changed, the total 
of the payments reduced or the whole 
obligation cancelled. There are, of course, 
provisions in the different treaties to which 
exception may legitimately be taken. But 
even were the injustices substantially 
greater than they are, this writer is con- 
vinced that a revision of the treaties would 
involve something even worse. Suppose, 
he says, that the frontiers to which the 
nations have at last adjusted themselves for 
better or worse, were to be obliterated, is 
there any reason for assuming that 1924 
would see greater wisdom, moderation and 
foresight brought to the task of treaty- 
drafting than was the case five years ago? 
The risk seems too great for any prudent 
statesman to take. 

Yet the machinery is in existence for 
changing these treaties when Europe is 
ready to change them—and to change them 
by consent, not by a second Continental 
war. That machinery is set up by Article 
XIX of the Covenant for the League of 
Nations. It must be remembered that the 
opening chapter of every one of the five 
treaties consists of the Thirty-six Articles 
of the Covenant of the League. Mr. Harris 
concludes, therefore, that unless the post- 
war settlements are to break down alto- 
gether, the public law of Europe must rest 
first and foremost on the principles of the 
League of Nations, common as they are to 
all the treaties, and then on the special and 
particular dispositions embodied in each 
of the five documents. 

For the Articles of the Covenant give to Europe 
for the first time a rule of life—not a rule displayed 
as an abstract counsel of perfection, but a rule by 
which the sivnatories of the Covenant have in 
actual fact undertaken to live. Articles X to XV 
of the five treaties, by which signatories bind them- 
selves to submit their differences to dispassionate 
arbitration in one form or another, and at the worst 
to suspend all hostile action till three months after 
the arbitral award (or its equivalent) has been given, 
are as explicit and decisive as the articles that trans- 
fer Alsace-Lorraine from Germany to France, or 
give Poland her independence, or double the terri- 
tory of Rumania, or impose reparation obligations 
on the conquered states. No sounder dictum on 


contemporary Europe has been uttered than the 
declarationof Lord Robert Cecil when, after request- 
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ing that Articles X, XII, and XV “of the Treaty 
of Versailles’ should be read at a League council 
meeting during the Italian crisis, he observed that 
these Articles formed part of all the five peace 
treaties, and added, in words borrowed most ap- 
positely from M. Poincaré himself, that ‘‘if these 
treaties are to be disregarded, the whole settlement 
of new Europe will be shaken.” 

The League in its first four years may have failed or 
succeeded. In point of fact it has known both fail- 
ure and success, though no discerning and impartial 
judge of its endeavors could doubt that the latter far 
outweighs the former. But the fact of moment is 
not what the League has done in regard to Austria, 
or Upper Silesia, or Albania, or Vilna, or in the 
hundred other labors great and little it has taken 
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upon it. What matters and matters infinitely is 
that the nations who emerged victorious from the 
war, and dictated the peace at Paris in 1919, should 
set in the forefront of the public law of Europe (and 
not of Europe only, but of the world) the Covenant 
of the League. That Covenant is in no sense sacro- 
sanct in its present form. - It was hastily improvised 
like the rest of the treaties of which it forms a part. 
It can be, and is actually being amended. But here, 
again, details are only details. It is the great fact 
that counts. And the great fact is that all nations 
have pledged themselves to a charter of rights and 
duties, to undertake to conduct their policy in a 
certain way, to use certain machinery for the pur- 
pose, and to meet in conference at regular and 
frequent intervals to put these pledges into effect. 





- American Common Sense and the League 


HE relation of the United States to the 
League of Nations is discussed in a dis- 
passionate way by Dr. Edward Bliss Reed 
ii the Yale Review. He asks that past dis- 
putes, clouded by personal ambitions and 
party politics, be abandoned, that we de- 
mand the facts in the case, and that when 
these facts are established we accept them, 
whether they please us or not. 
Brushing aside the overworked fiction of 
a super-state, Dr. Reed addresses himself to 
the practical question, Why should America 
join it or even work with it in any enter- 
prise whatever? For the sake of conveni- 
ence he describes the work of the League as 
political and non-political: 


Under the latter category falls all that it is accom- 
plishing for the relief of the famine stricken and the 
refugees; all its plans and efforts for social reforms 
such as regulating the sale of opium or suppressing 
the white slave traffic; all its work for public health 
in combating disease and pestilence and investigat- 
ing their causes. Its permanent Health Commis- 
sion, with its staff of experts stationed in those parts 
of the world most subject to plagues and epidemics, 
is doing a work of the greatest necessity and im- 
portance. To one who has never examined this part 
of the League’s activity, the nature and the extent 
of the problems with which it is dealing will come 
as a surprise. These, and many other undertak- 
ings, philanthropic or scientific, the League can 
conduct with far greater efficiency than world con- 
ventions and congresses which meet and disappear, 
since the League with its permanent staff offers a 
continuity of effort. It can quickly call its various 
commissions together and circulate their findings; 
while with a permanent central body there is a 
proper study and codérdination of results so that 
waste effort and reduplication can be avoided. 
This large and significant work of the League needs 
no advocate; in America it certainly needs publicity. 


_ In answering the question, How much of 
its program is the League putting into ef- 


fect? Dr. Reed freely recognizes the errors 
and failures that have been made. He 
admits that the present mandates for Syria 
and Palestine will not bring peace to those 
countries, and in the Corfu case the League 
failed to persuade Italy to work with it, and 
yet it concentrated world opinion on Italy’s 
attitude and showed that the world was 
against Italy. The League, better than 
any other body, can focus world opinion. 
The League is gradually learning through its 
failures, and is a growing organism. It has 
certain definite accomplishments to its 
credit, notably its work for Austria. 

Some of the advocates of the League have 
been wrong, in Dr. Reed’s opinion, in as- 
suming that only through the League organ- 
ization can America work with Europe. 
But he holds that it is equally unfair to 
attack the League by magnifying its failures 
and belittling whatever it accomplishes. 


A man has the right to believe, if he can, that we 
should “stay at home and mind our own business,” 
as one newspaper sums up the case—though we 
must leave our home and sell a good proportion of 
our products abroad if we are to have business as 
usual—but that is no reason for refusing honor 
where honor is due. The League, not always but in 
many cases, is bringing together in mutual under- 
standing and effort men of different races, creeds, 
and political beliefs, and that in itself is an achieve- 
ment. There are enough forces working with a large 
degree of success to tear civilization to pieces; if we 
feel it unwise for ‘Americans to join a great and 
growing body of men and women who are striving 
to establish a definite plan of international co- 
operation, then the least we can do is to set down 
naught in malice and to wish them Godspeed. 

But surely America can do more.than that. It is 
hard to discover a sufficient reason why we should 
not send fully accredited representatives to the 
League’s non-political work, to its philanthropic 
and scientific commissions. This is called “entering 
by the back door”; but if we are in doubt as to the 
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company assembled in a room, it is a wise thing to 
look in from the threshold of any door at all. The 
best way to decide whether or not the League is 
worth while is by working with it; and there can be 
no question that the League will welcome our aid, 
however limited it may be. The League wishes our 
coéperation, not because we would bring to its 
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councils a superior morality, intelligence, or ability;’ 
it wishes us a member because we have many men 
who would gladly serve it, if allowed, and because 
from our position and training we are detached from 
the rivalries of the Continent. By Europe at large 
we should be regarded as more dispassionate and 
impartial in the study of its problems. 





Professor Gildersleeve, Dean of American 
Scholars 


HE recent death of Dr. Basil L. Gilder- 

sleeve, of Baltimore, at the age of 
ninety-three, is the occasion of a well-con- 
sidered tribute from the pen of Professor 
Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago, 
in the New York Times of January 27th. 

Gildersleeve belonged to that early group 
of American collegians who made pil- 
grimage to the German Universities in the 
middle of the last century. He was gradu- 
ated from Princeton at the age of eighteen 
and received his doctor’s degree from 
Gottingen five years later. He spent twenty 
years as Professor of Greek at the University 
of Virginia, and his quiet career as a teacher 
there was rudely interrupted by the Civil 
War, in which Gildersleeve went to do his 
part as a Confederate soldier and received 
a wound from which he never entirely 
recovered. 

In 1876 Gildersleeve was one of the small 
but distinguished group of scholars, whom 
President Gilman gathered at Baltimore to 
establish the Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor Shorey characterizes Gilder- 
sleeve’s work at Baltimore, in those days, as 
the virtual beginning of graduate classical 
scholarship in America. 


The figure of Gildersleeve dominates throughout- 
At first he seemed to tower almost alone. His was 
the Greek seminary, the one centre of research and 
critical study in the Greek language and literature. 
Flis students were in demand to fill the Greek chairs 
of every self-respecting college. His journal was the 
one publication to which ambitious young scholars 
looked. His Pindar was the best American edition 
of any Greek poet, his Persius and Justin Martyr 
were marvels of editing, their notes crammed with 
nuggets of ertidition which he cached there. His 
applause was most prized, his censure most feared. 
. . . As the years rolled on, and the development 
of the new American universities went on apace, this 
monopoly, if it may be so called, ceased, and he 
became primus inter pares, but always remained 
first and unique in his kind. 

Everything that Gildersleeve did counted. All 
English-speaking scholars and not a few German 
and French read and remembered whatever they 


could lay their hands on of his writing. His memory 
will long be associated not only with the anecdotage 
that always gathers about the name of a great 
teacher and an inspiring personality, but with a large 
body of ideas and happy phrases which we quote, 
repeat and plagiarize from him. 

Honors came thick and fast, corresponding mem- 
bership in foreign academies, honorary degrees from 
Oxford and Cambridge, and half a dozen of the 
leading American universities, including the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he upset academic dignity 
by holding the audience that filled the tent of those 
days convulsed with laughter for an hour, election to 
the American Academy, recognition by European 
scholars, tributes of love and admiration from the 
growing body of his own students throughout the 
country, the rare compliment of a second election 
to the presidency of the American Philological 
Association. ; 

It was a long life, and happy ‘as for a man,” in 
the qualification of Aristotle’s Ethics. If the last 
years were not wholly free from suffering, Carlyle 
has warned us that the exit of every mortal is in 
a fiery chariot of pain. The years, of which the 
sensualist says, “I have no pleasure in them,” were 
for Gildersleeve solaced by the loving tendance of 
a devoted family, and cheered at each recurring 
anniversary with testimonies of honor and affection 
from his university, his city, his colleagues and 
pupils throughout America, his friends and admirers 
throughout the world such as have fallen to the lot 
of no other scholar of our time. The infirmities of 
extreme age, the defect of hearing which forced him 
at last to give up teaching, the failing eyesight which 
deprived him of a scholar’s chief consolations in 
retirement, he bore not only bravely and without 
complaint but cheerfully. 

They did not affect the vigor and clearness of his 
intelligence, which he preserved by a mental gym- 
nastic, through the watches of sleepless nights, that 
would have exhausted ordinary men in their prime, 
but did not weary that tireless mind. The friends 
who came to entertain his enforced idlenéss found 
him still the best of company, and were themselves 
entertained by his unfailing flow of wit, anecdote 
and reminiscence. And so he revealed aspects of 
character which those who had thought mainly of 
the brilliancy of his intellect might otherwise not 
have known, and crowned his life with the only 
guerdon of praise that remained for him to win. 
He showed us how the truly brave and great-souled 
man endures what must be and awaits the inevitable 
end. 


Dr. Gildersleeve retired from the active 
duties of his professorship in 1915. 
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An English Liberal on the Outlook for the 
Labor Ministry 


VER since the Parliamentary vote of 

January 21st, by which the Conserva- 
tive government of Great Britain was 
thrown out of office by a majority of 72, 
there has been much speculation on both 
sides of the Atlantic as to the tenure of 
office likely to be enjoyed by the Labor 
Ministry under Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. 
In the Contemporary Review (London) for 
February the Right Hon. C. F. G. Master- 
man, a seasoned Liberal, who is a member 
of the present Parliament, advances cer- 
tain reasons for believing that the Labor 
party may continue to hold its own in 
Parliament or some time to come and that 
good work may be expected on the part of 
the Macdonald Ministry at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. Masterman admits that to Liberals 
the present situation in Parliament may be 
a choice of the second-best, but he contents 
himself with the philosophical reflection 
that “through all history politics has been, 
in the main, the accepting of the second- 
best against the ideal or the impossible.” 
It is a comforting thought to British 
Liberals at this moment that their great 
Empire has seen many Labor governments 
in power in the Dominions overseas. Mr. 
Masterman is convinced that the Empire 
is not to be destroyed by a Labor govern- 
ment at the heart of it, especially as that 
government can do nothing, either in 
legislation or in administration, without the 
approval of the House of Commons. 

Perhaps no better time for a cage of 
government could have been chosen than 
the beginning of February—the month 
before the closing of Britain’s financial 
year. Any new party, suddenly placed in 
power, needs time to gain experience, study 
departmental administration, to learn the 
procedure of carrying -bills through the 
House of Commons. As Mr. Masterman 
suggests, the Labor government has no 
difficult problems of law-making or ad- 
ministration forced upon it for instant 
solution. The estimates have all been 
prepared for the coming year and can not 
now be altered in any radical way. The 
budget, also, already prepared by the 
Treasury officials, will have to be carried 
through with only minor changes. 





Mr. Macdonald may reasonably ask: of 
his supporters, inside and outside Parlia- 
ment, that a breathing space be granted his 
government in order to develop a policy of 
itsown. As to the general legislation of the 
session, which Mr. Masterman thinks may 
be a short one, there is this to be said: 


Mr. Macdonald could pick out at least five first- 
class bills which would occupy all the Parliamentary 
time until next September, to the fundamental 
principles of which all the three parties are pledged. 
He could pick out at least fifteen first-class bills 
which are common to the Liberal and Labor party 
programs. Indeed, he could occupy five years at 
least of Parliamentary time, from February of each 
year to December, in passing bills which are com- 
mon to the programs of these two parties, and 
which it would be impossible for the Liberal party 
to oppose—bills dealing with housing; with the 
valuation and taxation of unimproved land; with the 
throwing open of land to the laborer and small 
holder in the country; with wages boards, and the 
establishment of industrial councils; with schemes 
for the amelioration of unemployment; the modifi- 
cation of the present methods of control of currency 
and credit; with economy in armaments and in the 
public service. He could also claim, in an assertion 
for which he can obtain the endorsement of Liberal 
speeches again and again repeated, that home 
affairs are so overshadowed by foreign affairs that 
a new government must turn its best energies to the 
appeasing of still-existing international feuds, and 
the creation of an international peace. I can see no 
reason why a Labor government should not con- 
tinue on_these lines to hold office with Liberal 
support for one year, or even for two years or for 
more. The difficult question of the Capital Levy, of 
which, perhaps, too much has been made in the 
newspapers, and whose meaning and operation the 
ordinary voter has not even begun to understand, 
can be disposed of without troulle? It will be 
referred to a Royal Commission, disguised under 
the general mandate of an impartial body of pro- 
fessors of economics, business men, bankers and 
others, to examine into the whole question of how 
best can be treated the problem of the redemptioa 
of eight thousand millions of war debt. 


As to administration, Mr. Masterman 
points out that any action which is dis- 
approved by the House of Commons can 
be promptly challenged, for each week the 
government has to submit an estimate of 
expenditure in some department or other 
to the committee of the whole House. 
Whenever a majority of the House members 
determines that it disapproves of the ad- 
ministration of such a government it can 
throw out that estimate. Then the govern- 
ment would have no power but to resign 
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or, if the King could find no Ministry from 
the House membership which could obtain 
the voting of supplies, to demand a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. The government, after 
all, will remain largely in the hands of the 
permanent officials of the great depart- 
ments so far as administration is concerned. 


It will be an interesting experiment in power given 
to an enlightened, intelligent and public-spirited 
bureaucracy—that British Civil Service which, in 
its indifference to cash reward and its whole- 
hearted devotion to the public good, stands unrival- 
led among the nations of the world. 1 do not see 
many of the Labor Ministers engaged, at least for 
these few months, in any permanent controversy 
with the heads of the departments. I am sure if 
any so do they will find themselves cutting a sorry 
figure on the Front Bench in Parliament. And I 
am convinced that these officials will not only give 
as wholehearted effort and service to a Labor 


Ministry as they have previously given to a Tory 
or a Liberal one, but that they will welcome the 
chance of thrusting forward ideas and ideals which 
they have found difficult to realize when they have 
had chiefs of long political experience, skilled 
academic education, or committed to some point 
of policy from which they can not recede. 


On the whole, Mr. Masterman expects 
that this Parliament will be full of interest 
and energy. He rejoices that most men 
and women are again interested in poli- 
tics and in the work of the elective cham- 
ber, and that talk of direct action or vic- 
lence, outside of constitutional methods, has 
died away. The members of the Labor 
party are the men who to-day seem most 
strongly opposed to revolutionary tactics 
and most resolutely determined to uphold 
the supremacy and dignity of Parliament. 





Maurice Francis Egan 


TRIBUTE to the late Dr. Maurice 

F. Egan, long our Minister to Den- 
mark, appears in the Catholic World from 
the pen of Dr. William J. Kerby. This 
writer comments on the impression that 
Dr. Egan made, of being an observer of 
life rather than a part of it: 

Dr. Egan had gained the detached position of 
an observer of life, and this position gave to his 
comment much of the originality and the depth 
that his friends so much admired. His impulses 
were fundamentally kind, but his kindness never 
lost the gift of discrimination. Nothing about him 

















THE LATE DR. MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 


suggested selfishness, yet he never permitted him- 
self to be effaced or underrated. He possessed the 
social imagination and the spiritual vision that 
represent courtesy as a law of both nature and grace. 
Dr. Egan was a courteous gentleman. He had the 
poise that is the mark of culture. He possessed a 
wide range of information in many fields. He had 
had an enriching and varied experience with life. 
He had a spiritual insight into human relations that 
was the product of an abiding faith. He could not 
have been other than cultured. Dr. Egan took 
people as he met them. He saw human beings 
nearly as they are. This isa rare gift. It was shown 
by the subtle and clever comment on human foibles 
and sensibilities which made his conversation so 
charming. He had certain amiable qualities which 
his friends discussed with great good nature. This 
did not worry him, because they represented phases 
of his insight into life as it is actually lived. 


Of Dr. Egan’s record in the diplomatic 
service, Dr. Kerby says: 


No one could intimidate him. Few could deceive 
him in diplomatic relations, because he understood 
profoundly the game of make-believe that plays 
such a far-reaching réle in the diplomatic world. 
Dr. Egan’s range of knowledge and of literature in 
many languages put him at his ease in all literary 
circles and filled his life with stimulating and credit- 
able friendships. At all times he was gracious, 
thoughtful by intention, young in spirit, and happy 
in manner. He combined the delicacy, ease, and 
lightness of touch of an eighteenth century French 
nobleman, with the instinctive purity and goodness 
of his Celtic ancestors. 

A combination of Irish and Quaker ancestry, an 
American environment, and the Catholic faith 
framed Dr. Egan’s life. His boyhood was spent in 
circles that had a background of strong tradition. 
The canons of good taste were insisted on in a way 
that attached high sanctions to good form and 
enriched his young life with the manner, informa- 
tion, and purposes that are of the soul of culture. 
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The Long Trail from Maine to Georgia 


HE Appalachian Mountain Club, 

pioneer as a trail maker over the New 
E-ngland mountains, has taken a leading part 
in a new and more extensive trail enterprise 
which will require the codperation of various 
organizations and individuals before it can 
be completed. This is the trail from Maine 
to Georgia, which was visioned nearly 
three years ago by Benton Mackaye, of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

In attempting to realize this ambitious 
project the New England Trail Conference 
enlisted hiking clubs in the building of links 
in the trail over its territory. A similar 
group of trail-makers was formed in New 
York and New Jersey. Others are now be- 
ing organized to extend the mountain path- 
way in a southwesterly direction across 













At the recent meeting of the New England con- 
ference great progress was reported. So far as the 
northern New England States are concerned, the 
dream is virtually a reality. The network of trails 


which already exists there as a basis for the trunk 
line system needs comparatively little expansion. 
Swinging down from Mount Katahdin and Mount 
Washington, across New Hampshire, the main 
trail links with the Long Trail as it skylines down 
the Green Mountain range. 


Striking through the 
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Berkshire Hills of Western Mas- 
sachusetts, it will cut across the 
northeastern corner of Connecticut 
to the New York boundary near 
Pawling. Already a considerable 
part of the trail has been cut as it 
heads across New York and New 
Jersey to the Delaware Water Gap. 
Following the ranges of Pennsyl- 
vania, it will cross the line about 
halfway across the state, and then 
will swing almost due southwest 
to its terminus in northern Georgia. 

It sounds like a_ considerable 
order. Yet it is not nearly so for- 
midable as it was when first 
brought forward. So rapid has 
been ‘the growth of the ranks of 
trail makers and trail followers, 








THE SCENIC ROUTE FOR HIKERS THROUGH OUR EAST- 
ERN FOREST AND MOUNTAIN LANDS 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia and 
North Carolina. A statement in Nature 
Magazine (Washington, D. C.), for Febru- 
ary, notes the following items of progress: 


that the force of numbers prom- 
ises reality for the dream. The 
growth of public sentiment may 
be measured by a: strongly sup- 
ported bill before the Massachusetts Legislature 
empowering the Commissioner .of Conservation to 
map, lay out and maintain trails. 

Benjamin Loring Young, Speaker of the Bay 
State House of Representatives, is behind the move- 
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ment. His reasons are expleined when he says: 
“The state should guarantee to its citizens at least 
a right of way through the great resources given 
them by nature It can and should aid and encour- 
age the building of trails through the wilder sections 
where nature can be found unhampered by civiliza- 
tion. Let us urge our citizens to spend more time 
in the open that they may have a great appreciation 
of forest, mountain and stream. 

The organization of trail clubs has also brought 
several needed developments to the fascinating 
work of trail making. It has permitted the spread- 
ing of information on how to build a trail, how to 
mark it; how to pack for the hike. It has aided the 
assembling of accurate information on all trails. 
It has facilitated the building of trail rest camps for 


hikers too fresh from the office and city. It has 
provided a clearing house for the ideas, aims and 
achievements of the growing body of nature and 
outdoor lovers. 

For all these refinements, the work of trail making 
has always one central thought. The trail must bi 
natural. It must suggest the unknown and uncer- 
tain ahead. It must seem to lead away from civiliza- 
tion. In laying out the route there can be striving 
for the view of a beautiful valley or a majestic moun- 
tain peak, but the builder should not strain for these 
effects On these principles most of the trails ar 
being made, and where hundreds are to-day, thou 
sands may to-morrow hike forth to safeguard health 
in the great outdoors and gain wisdom from com- 
panionship with narure. 





Metals 1n 


HE question of the influence of the 

bodily secretions upon various metals 
may seem at first thought rather abstruse— 
not so, however, when we remember the 
extensive use in dental work of various 
metals or alloys and the dependence of 
modern man upon his dentist. The subject 
is discussed by Dr. H. Heller, in a recent 
number of Die Umschau (Frankfurt), who 
says: 

The fillings in teeth must not only be such as to 
withstand the mechanical effects of the chewing of 
more or less hard food, but also influences of a 
purely chemical nature—in other words, material 
alterations may be produced by the mere presence 
of certain substances. It is not by chance, therefore, 
that besides procelain, cement, etc., pure gold plays 
such an important part in the technique of dentistry. 
It is one of the noblest metals, acids, alkalis, and all 
the various components of our food, exert but little 
influence upon it . . . but since gold was not to be 
had during the war and is even now unattainable to 
great numbers of people, a search has been made for 
suitable substitutes. Most metals and their 
alloys, however, have too high a fusion point for 
this purpose. Another requisite for a good tooth 
filling is a sufficient degree of hardness. But the 
very alloys which fuse at a Jow temperature are 
often too soft. 


Dr. Heller discusses in detail the chemical 
effects of the saliva. This fluid contains in 
solution various salts besides lactic acid, 
ferments and enzymes; while the chemical 
effect of these constituents on metals is very 
small in itself, the high temperature of the 
mouth and the continuous nature of the 
action cause certain effects to be gradually 
produced. Furthermore, various acid foods 
and even the air contained in the filling 
may play a part in effecting changes. 

German investigators of this subject 
find that the chief constituent of all fillings 


the Mouth 


used as substitutes for gold is copper, which 
is usually present in quantities of more than 
60 per cent. The second chief constituent 
is zinc, but there are also small quantities of 
other non-precious metals. We read: 


The golden gleam of many such fillings is due to 
the copper in them—unfortunately many manufac- 
turers consider appearance the most important 
thing, failing to remember that often slight altera- 
tions of composition are capable of greatly changing 
the properties of an alloy. ... A comparison of 
well-known brands ot fillings with respect to their 
behavior towards saliva is very instructive. ... 
Carefully weighed test pieces were suspended for a 
number of weeks in natural saliva, kept at the tem- 
perature of the mouth, and then examined with 
respect to weight and aspect. 

Gold, cobalt. brass and the so-called Kosmos alloy 
remained quite unaltered during a period of four 
weeks. Except for the cobalt and the brass the 
surface of these materials remained bright and 
attractive. Antimony, chromium and _ tungsten 
wore almost as well. Tin, copper and cadmium 
were much less favorable, having lost o 05 per cent 
ot their weight within four weeks. Zinc, nickel and 
aluminum were very badly corroded. Aluminum 
was worst of all, losing no less than 0.15 per cent. 
of its weight. While these figures may appear very 
low it must be remembered that they may be con- 
siderably increased by acid foods and_ especially, 
by mechanical injuries. 


When tested with an acid corresponding 
to a moderately sour pickle, gold, cobalt and 
Kosmos metal were unattacked after four- 
teen days, whereas zinc had lost 0.17 per 


‘cent. of its weight and aluminum 0.16 per 


cent. A very important point was that in 
cases of two kinds of fillings in the same 
mouth, electric currents may be set up. 


The less precious metal will dissolve under the 
influence of the more precious one according to the 
well-known process in every Bunsen battery. Such 
cases occur comparatively often. Hartwich suc- 
ceeded in measuring the electro-chemical tension oi 
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such chains. . .. There is, in fact, a regular series 
of tensions increasing from gold to Randolf metal. 
Fach metal in this series dissolves the subsequent 
ones, the greater the difference between the two the 
greater the action being. 


' The conclusion is that the best substitute 


for gold which is too dear to be employed by 
thousands of persons in poor or moderate cir- 
cumstances, is not the filling which most re- 
sembles gold in its external aspect, but that 
which is most like it with respect toits powers 
of resisting chemical and electrolytic action. 





Hospital Control of Surgeons 


| pero may not in the past have 
given the matter very much thought, 
but among surgeons who have risen to the 
higher ranks of their profession there have 
been those who have demanded that sur- 
geons be brought under control and accourt- 
ability like men in other professions. An 
obstacle that has always been in the way of 
bringing about such control has been the 
blind trust of the layman in surgeons and 
doctors. Americans have been strangely 
willing to have operations performed on 
themselves or their kindred without any 
assurance that proper or reasonable safe- 
guards were employed. 

In Harper’s for February, Mr. William G. 
Shepherd tells us that as a result of efforts 
among the surgeons themselves: during the 
past six years there is to-day no profession 
in the country which is under as close self- 
scrutiny as surgery: . 


The surgeon who cuts you or me to-day is not an 
independent agent who can hide from his fellows 
as well as from his helpless trusting patient, the 
kinks in his mind or in his character. He is under a 
white light. He is no longer protected by your or 
my willingness to look on him as almost a super- 
man. And this is how the change is coming about: 

In the old days—and that is not more than a 
dozen years ago—the procedure of an operation 
was something like this: 

Your physician agreed with you that something 
was the matter with you inside, and that something 
ought to be done about it. He made his diagnosis 
as best he could, summoning all his own knowledge 
to his aid, and then, perhaps, after consultation with 
other physicians, suggested an operation. Perhaps 
he told you he would perform the operation himself; 
or he might have referred you to a surgeon. You 
were taken off to a hospital—and please note that 
Operations are always performed at hospitals—put 
in condition for the adventure, taken to the operating 
room, put to sleep, and came through the ordeal very 
well, perhaps with great benefit to yourself. You 
recovered, paid the bill, and felt grateful to every- 
one concerned. You left the hospital, thanking 
everybody. You will remember the hospital and 
the good people in it, the orderlies, ward doctors 
Nurses and all, for the rest of your life. But—and 
herein lies all the evils of the old system of surgery— 
the hospital forgot you. 


How has this change come about? The 


surgeons who took the lead in the move- 
ment were men of vision, and these are some 
of the things that they saw: 


The surgeon exists for the benefit uf people, not 
people for the benefit of the surgeon. 

Unnecessary operations, even when performed 
with a high order of technical ability, are the bane 
of present-day surgery. 

Surgery must be sterilized morally. 

Physicians were splitting fees with surgeons. 
Doctors were sending their patients to surgeons fot 
operations and were receiving money back, secretly, 
from the surgeon. 

“The impression gained by our hospital visitors” 
—this is from a statement made to a gathering of 
several hundred American and Canadian surgeons 
by an expert hospital investigator—‘‘is that the 
practice of fee-division is present to some extent in 
nearly every state and province, even though it 
may be practically unknown in some sections.” 

How ta control surgeons became the glowing 
question among doctors and surgeons. 

For many years this question remained un- 
answered and surgery continued as unsterile as a 
diphtheria culture. And then some one got this 
idea: 

Surgeons operate in hospitals. The place to 
control surgeons is in the hospital. -Let the surgeon- 
controlled hospital control surgeons. 

And it is by this method that the control of 
surgeons is being effected in the United States to- 
day. 

A dozen years ago in Boston at a meeting of 
surgeons it was suggested that there were two kinds 
of hospitals in the United States: one kind which 
was a sort of boarding house for ill people, with a 
private room in which a surgeon could do to his 
patients whatever he pleased; a second kind which 
accepted the responsibility for its patients and their 
welfare and tried to keep track of whether it as an 
institution was helping or hurting people. 

It is the second kind of hospital that is coming 
to the front in the United States to-day. 

The first kind is being driven out of existence just 
as rapidly as a great army of surgeons and physicians 
can persuade the public that it must go. 


The question of tee-splitting is discussed 
by an official bulletin of the American 
College of Surgeons in the following pointed 
paragraphs: 

The division of fees, or fee-splitting, is the buying 
and selling of patients. 

The practice exists in various forms, but the most 
usual seen is as follows: A general practitioner 
makes a diagnosis in which surgical interference is 
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indicated. He then refers the patient to a surgeon 
for operation. The surgeon operates, collects a fee 
and sends to the physician one-third or one-half the 
fee, the transactions being unknown to the patient. 
Sometimes the physician collects the fee “for the 
surgeon”? and retains his percentage, as agreed 
with the surgeon. 

Sometimes the fee is divided, with the explana- 
tion to the patient that the physician “‘assists the 
surgeon”’ and gives the anesthetic. In many such 
cases the explanation is a subterfuge for fee-splitting. 
A competent surgeon usually has a regular assistant 
and an anesthetist with whom he is accustomed 
to work, and is more able in this way to do good 
work than if he permits each referring doctor to 
assist him. 

Undoubtedly the physician should be paid for 
the study and diagnosis of a surgical case. But he 
should be paid directly by the patient. In the same 
way the surgeon should be paid directly by the 
patient. But the accounts of the physician and the 
surgeon should not be confused or rendered to the 
patient as a single statement. 

The evils of fee-splitting are, first, that it makes 
for incompetent surgery. The surgeon who is a 


party to the practice gets his cases usually not upon 
the basis of merit but upon the basis of the per- 
centage of fees collected that he will give to prac- 
titioners. 

Second (this merciless bulletin continues) fee- 
splitting makes for unnecessary surgical operations. 
Under the fee-splitting system surgery becomes a 
commercial enterprise and not a professional ser- 
vice. Both the physician and the surgeon tend to 
make surgical diagnoses without adequate study, 
and the result is unnecessary surgery. Much of the 
unnecessary surgery of our present day is due 
directly to fee-splitting. 

Third, fee-splitting, by introducing dishonesty 
into medical practice; lowers the entire medical 
profession in the estimate of the public. The fee- 
splitter, for example, says to his patient that he 
refers him to the most competent surgeon, when he 
knows well enough that if he, the physician, were 
to be operated upon he would select another sur- 
geon. Further, the fee-splitter usually poses before 
his patient as having received little or no fee for his 
services, when, as a matter of fact, he has received 
a large fee indirectly from the patient. He, holds 
such a fee really as a theft. 





The Railroad Problem Up to Date 


HE present situation of the American 

railroads, from the point of view of cor- 
porate ownership and management, is pre- 
sented in Scribner's Magazine by Mr. 
Samuel O. Dunn, the editor of the Railway 
Age. The burden of his argument is sum- 
marized in the statement that while railroad 
transportation is costing the American 
people $6,000,000 a day more than it cost 
in 1917, this increase in earnings is con- 
sumed by increases of operating expenses 
and.taxes. Most of the increase of operating 
expenses is due to the fact that wages of 
labor and prices of fuel and materials are 
double what they were in 1917. “The net 
operating income,” from which interest and 
dividends are paid, is less than in 1917, 
although the investment in the railroads is 
larger. Wages constitute almost two-thirds 
of the operating expenses, and the taxes now 
paid by the roads amount to more than 
their total dividends. 

The agitation for rate reduction, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dunn, is directed almost wholly 
against the net income of the roads, which 
amounts to between one-sixth and one- 
seventh of the amount of the rates charged 
and collected. Should such an agitation 
succeed, what would be the result ? 


Regulation of the railways which should perma- 
nently reduce their net income, as is contemplated 
by those who advocate reducing their valuation by 
one-third or more, would absolutely stop their 


development and probably make continuance of 
private ownership and management impossible. 
Indeed, experience before the war, which mainly 
dictated the provisions of the Transportation Act, 
showed that a much less restrictive policy than 
that now being advocated was sufficient then to 
bring the development of the railways almost to 
a stop. 


Not all of those who now advocate a 
drastic reduction of railroad valuation favor 
government ownership, but apparently 
practically all who do advocate government 
ownership are in favor of this policy of re- 
duction of valuation. Farmers in the West 
have been led to take part in the agitation 
for reduction of valuation and of the net 
return the railroads are allowed to earn by 
the argument that this would bring about 
a material reduction of rates. If these far- 
mers are once convinced that the policy 
they have supported does not lead to sub- 
stantial rate reduction but does lead towa'd 
government ownership, what will be their 
attitude? Mr. Dunn assumes that organ- 
ized labor is in favor of government owner- 
ship, and in fact, the Federation of Labor 
and most of the railroad brotherhoods have 
declared for that policy. Business men, on 
the other hand, are generally opposed to it. 
The farmers hold the balance of power, and 
will, in the long run, determine the future 
of railroad regulation and, in doing so, the 
future of railroad ownership and man- 
agement. 
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A Washington Sidelight on President Coolidge 


HE author of “The Mirrors of Wash- 
ington” begins an article on President 
Coolidge in the Century Magazine for March 
with a quotation from a letter written. by a 
Northampton, Mass., friend in 1907, when 
Mr. Coolidge was elected a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives. 
“Like the singed cat, he is better than he 
looks,” ran the letter. The writer was a 
former State Senator, and he was in- 
troducing the new legislator from his home 
town to the Speaker of the House. ‘‘Some- 
time, in almost everyone’s life,” says the 
writer of the Century article, ‘the whole 
truth about one is summed up with, a. flash 
of insight in a single sentence. Fortunately, 
this letter of Mr. Irwin’s is preserved, for I 
do not think that a whole book will ever 
tell more about the external and internal 
characteristics of the President than was 
put in those ten words.” 
This writer declares that Mr. Coolidge 
was ‘‘the most complete singed-cat Vice- 
President Washington has ever seen.” 


Boston police strike. He did not settle that strike. 
He.has not the daring or egoism to precipitate himself 
unnecessarily into a difficult situation. When the 
police strike was over he said the things the country 
wanted to have said about it, and consistently with 
his own natural conservatism. His words rather 
than his actions made him a hero. 

His two most remarkable achievements consisted 
in saying the right thing at the right time. The 
right thing consisted of the expression of that con- 
servatism which is in most of us. The right time 
was chosen with that. shrewd calculation which he 
has developed. The right words were chosen after 
a lifelong concentration on the importance of what 
he says and the way he says it. { 

He has faith in our institutions. He loves them. 
Didn’t his ancestors help set them up? They are 
part of his pride and glory. Others may love them 
because they are the bulwark of property. Mr. 
Coolidge also loves them for themselves. Mr. 
Harding got us back to McKinley. Mr. Coolidge 
takes us all the way back to the Adamses. 

If he has not the energy or imagination to be 
constructive for the future, he has a mighty faculty 
for getting done the things of to-day. He is more 
on, the job than any President I have ever. known. | 
He works like a Vermont farmer teasing a living 
out of a thin soil. The routine of the Presidency 
is a thin soil. Mr. Coolidge is raising a good crop 
out of it. 





People laughed at him, as at all 
Vice-Presidents, but a little less kindly. 
His:loneliness, his inability to unbend 
and take life lightly, his mirthlessness, 
his silence, were the subject of jests. 
Stories were told about him of which 
this familiar one is the stock example. 
A ‘lady rushed up to another at a 


: : 2 st 
receptioa. “I see,” she exclaimed, promise ged 
“that you have just made the Vice- re wu 
President laugh. Please tell me what co’) 
you said to him. I'll remember it and Cred 
say it to him again next year and make hy. val 

: arias : 5 ne 
him laugh again.’ He never told 9 
stories himself. That singed-cat sense - 
which causes some men to tell endless lam 
stories, and thus get themselves ac- POUCY 3 
cepted, made him unwilling to waste Miss. Se, vet 

ad 


effort on such trifles. 

I think Mr. Coolidge is a realist 
about himself. That is a hard thing 
to be. It is perhaps what has given his 
face its over-sharp look. If Mr. Coo- 
lidge were to describe himself, it would 
probably be with substantially those 
words with which Mr. Irwin described 
him to Speaker Cole. And.if a man has 
no illusions about himself, he is not 
likely to have illusions about anything 
else. Therefore I say he is shrewd and 
calculating. 

With his hard sense he brings about 
a fine discernment of the realities. He 
sharpens issues dulled by futile com- 
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promises. He says the things men want 
to have said. He did in his message. 
Phat was all he did regarding the 





THE OPENING GUN 
(President Coolidge’s New York Speech on Lincoln Day) 
Jrom the Eventnge Post (New York) 
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The Trans-Sahara Railroad 


HE latest bulletin as to this long- 

debated project, namely, an article 
by M. Alfred Guignard in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for January 15, points con- 
fidently to its early realization. A bill al- 
ready before the French legislature includes 
adefinitely settled route and plan of construc- 
tion, as well as adequate appropriations. 

The World War, while of course forbidding 
for the time any such large diversion of 
money and men, has indirectly furthered 
and now hastens the undertaking. The 
present route across Sahara which appears 
on the maps is really little more than a 
precarious path for the hasty passage of the 
single camel-file of a caravan—if possible 
between sandstorms—from oasis to oasis. 

There was an urgent need of preliminary 
exploration, to seck out, if possible, a route 
throughout which a belt of tolerably safe 
territory—capable of development—could 
be found, or created. 

The rapid improvement of the automobile, 
and especially development in aerial navi- 
gation, has made this work less difficult 
and perilous; though precious lives have 
been lost, and more will surely be sacrificed 
in the vast task. Indeed, since Central 
Africa has been explored, plotted, appro- 
priated, and both poles attained, Sahara 
is almost the only great remaining realm of 
mystery and terror, where- ; 


fought with honor on various European and Asiatic 
fronts. So she could not be ignored in our plans for 
future national defense. But if the world indeed 
grows small, yet Africa is still exceeding large. In the 
event of a new war, there is need of swift transpor- 
tation, above all across Sahara, to bring efficient 
aid, as was done in 1918, when the mother-land 
was already bled white, and needed all her vigorous 
youth for her furrows and factories. 


In a total estimate of 850,000 “native” 


(colored) troops to be hereafter available, a 
half-million, probably more, can be drawn 
from Black Africa. Thus was the original 
conception of the railroad and its function 
revived in a novel shape. The Trans- 
Sahara line becomes primarily a military 
matter. It was absolutely necessary, too, 
that the entire line should be safely and 
defensibly within French territory, from 
the great reservoir of human freight in West 
Africa to the best available port of embarka- 
tion for France. A glance at the sketch- 
map (where the imagination can easily 
add, beyond the Eastward frontier, the 
paralleling British line “from Cairo to the 
Cape”) will clarify the last sentence only 
too completely. It reminds us of Maximil- 
ian Harden’s startling suggestion, that the 
new fortified Tangier, held by a modern 
feet with its submarines and planes, would 
offset Gibraltar, and easily close the 
Mediterranean to all English merchant- 








in the most fearless and 
seasoned adventurers may 
still easily be, in every 
sense, “‘lost.”’ 

It is somewhat grimly 
disenchanting, even grave- 
ly disturbing, to learn, all 
too promptly, that neither 
adventure, for its own 
sake, nor direct hope of 
development and resulting 
profit, has pushed the 
pioneers across the great 
desert. The Negro soldiers 
of France were put to the 
test, both during and since 
the war, on the Rhine and 
elsewhere, and are now 
accepted as an indispens- 
able asset. 














Black Africa was able to fur- 


nish 181,000 soldiers, of whom TRANS-SAHARA RAILROAD AS PROJECTED BY THE FRENCH 


135,000 arrived in time, and 
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men or corn-ships. A disturbing sentence 
even expresses regret, that favorable condi- 
tions in 1911 were not utilized “to secure 
the ‘backbone of Africa,’ which would have 
given us, without a contest, control of the 
continent. ‘Jt would have been revenge for 
India.’”’ This regret is emphatically re- 
peated on a later page. 

Except for minor local problems in desert 
stretches, the route is considered fully 
settled, as here indicated. It crosses the 
Atlas mountains at an altitude of 4,800 
feet, and runs in sweeping curves south- 
ward, 2,200 miles altogether, to Ouagadou- 
gou, its final destination for the present. A 
serious problem is a stretch of fully 500 
miles absolutely waterless. Locomotives 
which burn oil, and use water only for cool- 
ing purposes without losing it in escaping 
steam, are to be utilized there. Against 
the unbearable heat, protection is secured 
by a special type of closed car of the obus 
(‘‘bomb-shell’’) forrh. After a futile experi- 
ment with Chinese laborers, the Arab-Berbers 
and Sudanese are considered the most 
suitable. The estimate of total cost is 1,300,- 
000,000 francs for track and water; when 
the road is fully equipped 1,600,000,000. 

Much is expected from the development 
of peaceful traffic and trade: much, also, 
especially in the way of gradual reclamation 
in the desert, from the eager migratory 
instincts of the natives. 


A well once sunk, a patch of ground made habit- 
able, by the scientific and powerful means of our 
Europe, there the native will appear, create a palm- 
grove, sow the fields, justify a station—a conquest 
from the desolation of the desert. 
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But the chief vision is always: “An 
united nation from Dunkirk to Benin. 
Of our hundred millions, seventy in a single 
block. By this rapid inside route, all our 
resources, European and African, can be 
shifted, interchanged, vitalized, multiplied.” 

But a graver thought recurs. “‘ The ques- 
tion of foreign politics brings in a new 
factor, not indeed in the present state of our 
alliances. There are, however, those who, 
singly or in alliance, could cut our lines 
between Oran and Marseilles. An eventual- 
ity improbable for a time that one may 
hope will be unending; yet the hazard 
cannot be ignored.” 

Deep transports, to cross at a depth of 
several hundred yards, are suggested: but 
the certainty of strong objection, from both 
London and Washington, to any type of 
war submarines, is rather bitterly stated. 
The one adequate solution is the develop- 
ment of adequate general sea power. 

So the article closes unhappily on -the 
note of prospective strife. The real subject 
of discussion is the injection of towards a 
million savages from darkest Africa, trained 
and equipped only for the destruction of 
life and property, into the next European 
war. On this question, France might very 
possibly hear, from both her creditor 
nations, at least what the writer fore- 
shadowed from Washington as to his deep- 
sea U-boats: “Certain doctrinal objec- 
tions, full of hesitations, respectable doubt- 
less, but their error of which might well be, 
to stop, with eyes fixed on the Past, upon 
the threshold of the Future.” 





Beef Production 


“@*ONDITIONS are ripe for the raising 
of more and better cattle in the 
Coastal Plain.” This opinion, as expressed 
by Mr. James E. Poole, market editor of 
the Breeder’s Gazette (Chicago), in the 
January roth number of that periodical, is of 
great interest at a time when the economic 
future of the same district seems threatened 
by the boll-weevil and by the northern 
migration of the Negro. The region includes 
the portions of Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia which lie between the Appalachians 
and the Atlantic, together with Florida and 
southern Alabama. 
It is an area of sparse population, which a north- 
ward Negro migration has further depleted, until the 


in the Southeast 


agricultural problem of major importance at the 
moment and in the future is the production of 
something requiring a minimum of human energy. 

This development promises to give beef produc- 
tion an inning that was impossible under pre-war 
conditions, the opportunity having been broadened 
by boll-weevil ravages, which will necessitate the 
introduction of diversified farming over the rich 
upland region lying to the west and north, where the 
monotonously level sandy plain breaks into the 
higher altitude of Appalachia, interspersed with 
innumerable fertile valleys. From a cattle produc- 
tion standpoint, the Coasta! Plain is advantageously 
located, as within a short distance to the north are 
located the great consuming centers of New York, 
Pennsylvania and New England, affording an outlet 
for beef, while in the west lie the richest feeding areas 
of the middle south and above the Ohio the corn- 
growing zones of Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
where finishing is already hampered by distance 
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from the trans-Missouri breeding ground. This 
territory is capable of absorbing more stock cattle 
than the coast region can possibly produce for many 
years to come and, with respect to distance, if not 
to rail rates, it is advantageously located. 


Cattle have been raised in this area ever 
since colonial days, in spite of the adverse 
conditions, which include slavery, the lack 
in the Negro of what may be termed “cattle 
sense,” one-crop domination, and—most 
serious of all—the cattle tick. The type of 
cattle that survives is reduced to a mongrel 
status. This, however, is so acclimated as to 
formanexcellent base from which to breed up. 


To the denizen of the blue-grass regions the Coastal 
Plain presents a hopeless cattle outlook. From the 
rich pastures of the valley of Virginia to these sandy 
wastes is a discouraging transition, and yet the time 
is not far distant when in all probability these blue- 
grass areas will depend on the plains for replenish- 
ment. Not only do certain grasses grow in rich 
profusion, but such roughage as velvet beans may 
be produced in prodigious quantities. Here also is 
Bermuda grass, which flourishes on the slopes of the 
pine ridges; also lespedeza and wire grass are indi- 
genous to the “flat woods” regions. Along the 
tidal bayous, near the coast, vegetation is sub- 
tropical, contented cattle munching Spanish moss, 
and on the prairies many grasses thrive. In practice, 
cattle are required to rustle through the winter, 
which is possible, although uneconomical, and will 
be abandoned as the campaign of improvement gains 
headway. It is only necessary to close-herd and feed 
cows and young stock during January and February 
in order to carry them into the spring in a thrifty 
condition, ensuring a large percentage of calves and 
a thrifty set of yearlings. Eventually this will be 
acow country. When? That is hard to answer. A 
number of factors involved require to be considered. 


The tick problem seems to present the 
greatest difficulty, but while there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the 
advisability of complete eradication, as 
against area control, and as to the methods 
to be used, nevertheless the consensus of 
opinion is that with ordinary intelligence 
and energy this evil can be successfully 
combated. Mr. Poole quotes Mr. J. K. 
Wallace, a veteran cattleman, who for some 
years has managed an extensive Georgia 
ranching enterprise. Mr. Wallace feels that 
the cattle industry cannot thrive under pres- 
ent tick conditions, but that control effected 
by spring and fall dipping will give the 
industry an opportunity to get started. 
Perhaps further north complete eradication 
is practical; but as to lower Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida, he doubts it. 

As opposed to this theory, Mr. E. Bar- 
nett, of the Mississippi Agricultural College, 
comments upon Mr. Wallace’s views in the 
January 24th Breeder's Gazette. He says 


that the difficulties in tick eradication fur- 
ther south are not climatic, but are due to 
the fact that cattle run wild over large 
areas and are never regularly dipped in any 
one season. He himself owns a small herd 
in southwest Mississippi, “which certainly 
would not be true if I had any doubts as to 
the ultimate and complete eradication of 
the tick.” 


On the Coastal Plain there is the greatest range 
cattle opportunitv on the North American conti- 
nent. It is a potential breeding region where large 
herds may be maintained under almost ideal con- 
ditions, in immediate proximity to the feeding areas 
of the South and the Ohio Valley. Over much of 
this area tick eradication is practicable. . . . Wher- 
ever a northern cattleman practicing intelligent 
breeding and feeding methods has established a herd 
success has been pronounced, from the outset. 


In some districts it may not be found 
possible to get rid of the tick altogether, 
but even there systems of control may be 
established that would be equally effective, 
so far as developing and maintaining com- 
mercial herds are concerned. 


Evidently the boll-weevil has camped in the 
cotton belt to stay. In that event beef production 
is the only apparent way out. As the industrial 
population of the Piedmont and other sections is 
rapidly increasing, it is doubtful whether southern 
beef production will ever exceed local consumptive 
requirements, and, in my opinion, many years must 
elapse, even under favorable conditions, before: an 
excessive supply of stock calves and yearlings would 
be available. . . . The cotton country has feeding 
possibilities that are not yet understood; even in the 
sandy plain region sweet potatoes may be grown at 
small expense for wintering stock cattle’ and 
finishing. 


Supposing that there should be an over- 
production of beef in this region, a market 
might be found in Ohio, Pennsylvania or 
Virginia. Because of advantage in the 
matter of distance, the logical outlet would 
be in one or all of those States. It is also 
believed that there will always be a demand 
for beef at Southern ports. 


All this is predicated on the improvement and the 
intelligent handling of cattle, tick control or eradica- 
tion and the continuance of the boll-weevil destruc- 
tion of cotton, which is likely to change the whole 
complexion and character of southern agriculture, 
to its distinct advantage. The problem of agricul- 
ture there, as elsewhere, at present, is to continue 
with impaired and probably diminishing man- 
power, impossible with a large cotton acreage, and 
attainable only by installing cattle, which, in this 
area, will harvest the major portion of the crops on 
which they subsist. Nowhere else does the bovine 
species need so little human care, but that little is 
imperative. The southeast is the cattleman’s 


opportunity under the conditions prescribed; otner- 
wise it would be the part of good judgment to 
keep out. 
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Stern Facts About the Polar Flight 


N THE current Popular Science Monthly 
Lieut. Commander Fitzhugh Green, 
U.S.N.,an officer who knows the Arctic from 
personal experience and a member of the 
naval board appointed to superintend the 
projected Arctic cruise of the Shenandoah, 
sets forth a number of facts that should 
serve to correct popular misapprehensions 
about the undertaking in question. Two 
points are particularly emphasized; first, 
there are good, practical reasons for attempt- 
dng the journey across the polar wilderness, 
and, second, that, far from being an assured 
success, on account of the supposed ad- 
vantages of the aerial method of explora- 
tion, the adventure is beset with difficul- 
ties that may prove insuperable. The 
participants are, in fact, embarking on 
quite as dangerous an exploit as any polar 
expedition of the past. 
Concerning the motives of the under- 
taking, the writer says: 


The practical purpose of an air expedition north- 
ward is two-fold: First, exploration of the unknown 
area of the Polar Sea north of Point Barrow. Second, 
establishment of the practicability of a transpolar 
route between Europe and Asia, with resulting 
trade advantages. 

The first objective is the so-called “Pole of In- 
accessibility.” This is the center of the unknown 
area lying about 500 miles north of Point Barrow. 
Systematic flights over it either by plane or dirigible 
will determine whether or not land lies there. 

The second objective is not only the accomplish- 
ment of a transpolar flight, but the collection of 
aerological data that will enable American commer- 
cial enterprise to enter this field with some idea of 
the feasibility of an arctic short-cut to Asia and 
Europe. Such accomplishment is in line with the 
peacetime uses of our naval forces. In like manner 
the Navy operates two ships engaged in scientific 
research for the Bureau of Fisheries. 

What we are chiefly after in the Polar Air Ex- 
pedition is to clear the mystery of that great 
geographical vacuum north of Alaska. In it may 
be a tremendous body of land with untold riches of 
natural resources. Only recently five miles of 
platinum ore were found in the Ural Mountains 
that run to the Arctic Circle, and 32,000,000 tons of 
coal in Saskatchewan. 


The flight looks easy on the map, but 
here are some facts that the average citizen 
is likely to overlook: 


On the American side Nome is the most northern 
place available for a base. Point Barrow, Alaska, 
for instance, is not open until August. And ice 
conditions are so uncertain there that a ship could 
not stay long enough to be of real help to an air 
expedition. Somehow we think of Alaska as having 
the North Pole in her back yard, so to speak. Yet 
it is 1,560 miles from Nome to the earth’s apex! 


Twice 1,560 miles is more than 3,000 miles. If an 
airship has a cruising radius of 4,000 miles she 
theoretically can fly from Nome to the Pole and 
back with safety. 

But a cruising radius is figured for still air. And 
Bering Strait is a veritable funnel. Cold northerly 
winds pour through it for weeks at a time. If the 
wind blows 4o miles an hour against an airship and 
the ship is making propeller revolutions for 60, her 
advance over the ground is only 20 miles an hour. 
With such a handicap the Nome-Pole flight would 
become proportionately 9,000 miles! No airship 
ever designed could tackle such a journey. 

Contrary to popular belief, cold is the 
least of the difficulties confronting the 
explorers. In the first place, during the 
continuous daylight of the Arctic summer, 
when the North Pole actually receives a 
greater amount of solar heat than any 
other part of the globe, the air is not 
necessarily cold, and may even prove un- 
comfortably hot. Moreover, it is easy to 
provide, in clothing and otherwise, for any 
temperatures likely to be encountered. A 
more serious discomfort is shortness of 
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PROPOSED ROUTE OF THE “SHENANDOAH” 
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breath, which the writer thinks will be 
experienced at lower altitudes in the Arctic 
than in more southerly regions. 


One of the curious features of arctic navigation 
is the fact that the compass course toward the Pole 
from Point Barrow is a little south of west! The 
north magnetic pole lies in the North American 
archipelago above Canada. Toward it the compass 
needle points. Hence the paradoxical course that 
must be steered to reach the geographical pole. 

There are variations of the compass over the 
Polar Sea that never have been investigated. If a 
dirigible’s navigator at the Pole should wish to head 
for Spitzbergen, 630 miles due south, he would have 
something to worry about when he began to set his 
course. Frequent sun observations would be his 
best bet. That is, if there were no arctic fog on the 
job to prevent him. 

The thrilling possibility of the expedition is that 
we may find land. We must be prepared to find 
it, at any rate, and this opens up a whole new list of 
troubles. 

Take the airplane. To fly safely over the polar 
pack a plane must be equipped with pontoons for 
fanding in the water that forms on the ice in summer, 
or in the open water between floes. On these 
pontoons must be runners for landing on ice or 
snow, if necessary. 

So far so good. But every arctic traveler knows 
that visibility conditions on the ice pack in broad 
daylight often are so trying that even a man afoot 
constantly stumbles over projecting nubbles. 
Diffused rays of the sun and lack of shadows make 
the roughest ice-field look smooth as a table from an 


altitude of 500 feet. To land under such conditions 
would mean to wreck one’s plane. 

A dirigible is even more severely handicapped. 
At the present point of progress in this form of 
airship, a safe landing requires either a shed or a 
mooring-mast, or what is called a “‘three-point 
mooring.” The latter means simply using several 
hundred men to pull the big ship down out of the 
sky. Thus, landing by dirigible would be out of the 
question if a new continent were discovered in 
the Polar Sea. 


Of course the Navy is planning the 
expedition with the utmost attention to all 
possible contingencies. From the current 
number of Aviation (N. Y.) we learn that 
six scouting planes have just been assigned 
to serve in the work of reconnaissance and 
possible rescue. Three will be attached to 
each of the two ships—the Ramapo and the 
Patoka—which are to serve as bases for the 
flight; the former at Spitzbergen and the 
latter at Nome. Both ships will be equipped 
with mooring masts for the airship. 

Did the battle of the Shenandoah with the 
elements, when the great airship was 
wrenched from her mooring-mast at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., prove that the proposed polar 
flight is mere foolhardiness? Some believe 
that her experience showed her ability to 
hold her own in all weathers. 





Is French Deflation an Injustice? 


S EVEN the title indicates, this article 
in the Paris Corres pondant for January 
10, signed’ Charles Dupuis, is a strenuous 
moral treatise, almost a sermon, upon this 
burning question of French governmental 
finance. Although to an infinitely less ex- 
tent than in Germany, yet the French war 
issues of paper money, also, were much in 
excess of the normal amount needed for 
a circulating medium, and far more than 
the modest and ever-dwindling gold reserve 
could “stabilize” at par. The resumption 
of specie payments was postponed for 
a term of years, but no difference in value 
between the paper and the gold franc has 
ever been officially or legally recognized. 
The universal result followed, of course: 
The minted gold vanished from circulation, 
going largely out of the country, while the 
continuous depreciation of the remaining 
franc of paper was clearly recorded, by the 
falling exchange worth in cents, and even in 


pence. 
Even since this article was printed, an 


alarming and humiliating drop has carried 
the French unit below the despised Italian 
lira: to barely a quarter of its normal inter- 
national value. 

The writer makes clear that all paper 
money is a debt of honor, an unsecured loan 
to the government, because it is used as if of 
real value, to meet the State’s needs, yet has 
no intrinsic worth, no value except through 
the pledge to redeem it, thereafter, in gold. 
The State can regain the confidence of its 
creditors (now largely lost, as the exchange 
shows) only by actually paving off its-debt, 
that is, by redeeming, reducing, “‘ deflating” 
the amount of its distrusted paper now in 
forced circulation. The normal amount 
agreed on to be called in and retired through 
the Bank of France by cancellation, has 
been in recent years two billion francs 
annually; but in 1923 it was but one billion 
—and in a postscript the writer laments the 
scandalous recent decision to call in only 
eight hundred million francs (less than 
$40,000,000 exchange value) next year. 
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Even this is of course “‘ bought,” for gold, at 
its market value of nearly four for one! 
Still more alarming is the agitation for new 
issues, despite the terrible object-lesson 
beyond the Rhine. 

The writer concedes that deflation must 
cause some hardship and loss to such classes 
as the most recent borrowers, who must pay 
back their loans in more valuable (costlier) 
francs than those they borrowed. He com- 
pares this to the suffering, inevitable but 
a minor hardship, that must be undergone 
in the recovery of a person violently ill, 
where the only alternative, however, is 
death! To “stabilize” the franc at—for 
instance—the present value of the paper 
money would be to repudiate three-fourths 
of the promise on which the paper money 
was originally issued and floated, thus mak- 
ing the state a voluntary bankrupt and 
insolvent, undeserving of renewed credit. 

It is made clear that every effort to 
reduce the circulation will be more than 
fully rewarded by a rise in the exchange 
value of the franc itself, thus lessening the 
‘burden, in particular, of the heavy foreign 
debts recorded as in dollars and pounds 
sterling. (To be sure, no offer or attempt 
has been made by France to pay principal 
or interest on any of these debts.) This last 
painful topic, as well as the multiplication 
of the total national indebtedness since the 
war, the staggering annual deficits, the 
unprofitable financial showing in the Ruhr, 
is very lightly touched upon. 

On the other hand, the warmest praise is 
accorded to the heroic thoroughness of the 
“Geddes Commission,” which was given 
free hand by the English Parliament, and 
introduced economies to the extent of x/ne 
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billion paper francs (£120,000,000) annually 
in the outgo of the British Government. 
A similar French commission made its first 
report to the Minister of Finance on Novem- 
ber 3, 1923. 


In accordance with its proposals, the government 
should suppress all useless or harmful services, like 
colleges without pupils that draw from 97 to 99 
per cent. of their total revenues from the state. 
Parliament should pass the law to cut off the abuses 
in the payment of reparations and the scandalous 
enrichment of pretended sufferers who never had 
any losses. Let it levy special taxes for recouping 
purposes on the profits of those who have been pro- 
vided with factories, equipment, buildings, of far 
greater value than those destroyéd during the war. 
. .. But it must not lend an ear to those who 
propose to shirk the payment of the debt which 
may well be regarded as a privileged one above 
all others. 

Tf it sufficed to allege that a debt is burdensome 
and its payment a hardship, Germany would be 
justified in refusing to repair the damage for which 
she is responsible, France would also be justified 
in leaving the victims of the war in the ruins. .. . 
Still clearer is the obligation in the case of a forced 
loan, on definite and short term, exacted by the will 
of the state itself. [A remarkably good definition 
of paper money issued during suspension of specie 
payments.] 


A competent specialist in economics, 
M. Fayol, is quoted as asserting that an 
annual saving of two billion francs can be 
made by a rational revision of the French 
annual budget; and attention is called to the 
fact that this is exactly the sum originally 
and normally devoted to the deflation 
of the over-issue of paper money. So 
throughout the paper there is a certain 
pedagogical and didactic tone, quite befit- 
ting an Assistant Director of the Free 
School of the Political Sciences; but it is 
sourd morality and needed instruction. 





The New Turkey 


“TF YOU wish to know how it goes in 

Turkey, it is useless for you to stop 
here; you will waste your time and trouble. 
What would you think of a foreigner who, 
wishing to study French politics, made Car- 
cassonne his base of observation? Con- 
stantinople to-day is at best only a remote 
provincial metropolis. If any attention is 
paid to us at all, it is mere surveillance. 
The ancient capital lies under the suspicion 
of the new. ... As we are distrusted, so 
too we distrust everybody. No one here 
will tell you what he thinks. Take my 


advice: Don’t unstrap your trunks, and 
start at once for Angora.” 

Such was the welcome that greeted 
Maurice Pernot, veteran traveler, per- 
fectly familiar with Turkish ways of 
thought, speech, and manners, when he 
landed, early in last May, at Stamboul 
and made his first friendly call. After the 
usual vexatious delays so familiar in 
Turkey new or old, he was permitted to act 
on this good counsel. 

The train running through regions devas- 
tated and all but depopulated in the ex- 
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pulsion of the Rayah, made 160 miles in a 
bit over twelve hours. ‘Presently there 
appeared, suddenly barring the level way, 
a high-walled, half-ruinous citadel, girt 
with three-fold dark-red lines of fortifica- 
tions: Angora!” We excerpt again at 
length from the traveler’s vivid account, 
signed ‘“‘ Maurice Pernot,” in the Revue des 
deux Mondes for January 15. (The Parlia- 
mentary elections, strung along for many 
weeks so that Mustapha Kemal might 
effectively control them all, were not even 
yet completed, but a quorum of the faithful 
was already available.) 


On August 11, 1923, an hour and a half after 
mid-day, the new National Assembly of Turkey 
began its labors,—with scant ceremony. The 
morning train, a little better filled than usual, 
brought the latest delegates-elect, some Turkish 
journalists, and a hundred Boy Scouts, who came to 
pay homage to Mustapha Kemal and to constitute 
a guard of honor before the Hall of Deputies. This 
edifice, which had previously served as the club- 
house for the local committee of the “Union and 
Progress” (Kemal’s party), is a plain wooden 
structure in the midst of a garden. Ina long, narrow 
salon, resembling rather a schoolroom than a 
parliamentary meeting place, the delegates (possibly 
230 of the eventual total of 300) and the public were 
seated on one level, huddled together, though not 
intermingled. At each end of the hall was a gallery, 
one for the press and one for the diplomatic corps. 
The ministers had no front bench, but sat in their 

laces as simple delegates. The attendants wore 
Black gowns and calpacs (high Astrakhan caps, 
like Armenians). A small force of police kept 
order. 

The little salon was filled before the session 
opened. Occasionally there was a_hand-clasp, 
much oftener ceremonious salutation in the Oriental 
fashion. Along the rows of delegates the red fez 
alternates with the black, gray or chestnut Astrak- 
han calpac. The turban of a Hodja (Holy Man) 
offered a note of white amid the more garish color. 
Under the high bonnet of the only dervish sitting in 
the Assembly I recognized the expressive face of the 
Grand Chelebi (chief of dervishes) who had granted 
me an audience at Konia in 1912. 

In the diplomatic gallery appeared the Envoy of 
the French government, Colonel Mougin, the 
Minister of Afghanistan, and the Soviet delegation 
in full: three civilians and the military attaché. 
Behind them, Latifé Hannum, the Pasha’s wife, 
half hid her face under the folds of a black charchaf. 
She was accompanied by several Turkish ladies. 
When Kemal Pasha himself presently entered the 
salon and took his place modestly at the end of a 
bench, no acclamation greeted his arrival. 


The same easy mastery and effective 
combination of the salient details pervade 
every paragraph, even where a subtle trait 
of character or a subconscious train of 
thought is to be traced out. The satiric 
force of under-statement is often especially 
enjoyable. 


One of Mustapha Kemal’s weaknesses seemed to 
me his distrust, which urges him to retire from the 
public service anyone who does not give assurance 
of devotion to him at any crisis. The subservience 
which he exacts from those who serve him seems to 
him more essential than experience and talents. 
In a country where competence is so scarce, this 
ostracism is yet more disastrous than it might be 
elsewhere. 


One recalls Seward, Chase, Cameron, 
Stanton, in Lincoln’s cabinet, or Lloyd 
George, leader of Conservatives! And 
again: 


While the President of the Council, Fethi Bey, 
was promising the Assembly to satisfy the needs of 
the population, to assure their safety (from brigand- 
age) by a competent police, to foster agriculture 
and commerce—and what not besides?—I noted 
the attitude of the sceptical delegates who had 
heard so many times the same useless talk; but they 
gave no less evidence of their cordial and convinced 
approval. Indeed they accorded their votes to the 
government’s program, even before they knew 
what it was. 


Throughout, the most intimate knowl- 
edge at first hand is clearly revealed. 
The general conclusion is frankly stated. 
(Mustapha has proclaimed the democratic 
republic of Turkey; but while no other man 
can be thought of for President he must 
decline to lay down the speakership of the 
house because ‘‘his successor there would 
become his adversary, perhaps his rival; and 
all harmony of action would be lost!”’) 


Turkey appears as remote to-day as yesterday 
from a republican régime or democratic govern- 
ment, as these words are understood in the Occident. 
The power is exercised, nominally, by an Assembly 
most of whose members have been designated by the 
government: practically, by a Council of executives 
and ministers which is itself only a tool in the hands 
of the former President of the Assembly, now the 
President of the Republic. . . . The authority of 
Mustapha Kemal is discreetly exercised, but abso- 
lute. Under these conditions, what does it matter 
that Turkey has ceased to be a monarchy, to 
become a republic? Will it be better governed, more 
fit to take a useful part in the concert of nations ? 
That is the one question that concerns us. 


Complete as it is in form, this well- 
packed paper of 35 solid pages is designated 
as only the first of a series. It is clear that a 
mystery second only in international im- 
portance to that of Petrograd is to be set 
forth as clearly as the motives and inten- 
tions of any one race ever can be revealed 
to another. Master alike of psychology 
and statecraft, this scientific observer is no 
less happy in his fearless frankness,—and 
his charm of expression. 
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A New Rival of Steam 


HE outstanding feat of mechanical 

engineering during the past year was 
the perfection of the mercury boiler, de- 
signed by Mr. W. L. R. Emmet, of the 
General Electric Company, and several 
articles on the subject have recently ap- 
peared. The Scientific American reports 
that one of these novel engines now actually 
in commercial operation in Hartford is 
showing ‘‘a truly astonishing fuel economy, 
and, in spite of its extreme novelty, is oper- 
ating with all the regularity of a standard 
steam plant.” 

The idea of the mercury boiler is based 
on the fact that mercury boils at a much 
higher temperature than water. Thus 
much more heat can be stored in mercury 
vapor than in steam. As the mercury is 
vaporized to drive a turbine, this excess heat 
is passed on to an auxiliary steam plant, 
which in turn drives a steam turbine. Both 
turbines drive electric generators. 

The Hartford engine is installed at the 
local electric light plant, which heretofore 
employed ordinary steam turbines to gen- 
erate electricity. It represents, however, 
the fruition of an idea conceived by Mr. 
Emmet twelve years ago, and an experi- 
mental engine was built at Schenectady long 
before the present one was undertaken. 

The inventor, says the Scientific Ameri- 
can, is well known 


as one of that brilliant group of men which the 
General Electric has gathered at the laboratory of 
the Schenectady plant. He was responsible for the 
development of the Curtis Turbine, and the promo- 
tion and direction of the company’s steam turbine 
activities for many years. 

Because of the extreme novelty of this invention, 
Mr. Emmet was obliged to do his work from the 
ground up. Very little was known about the action 
of mercury, under the proposed conditions of high 
temperature necessitated in the proposed boiler and 
engine. There was the serious problem of making 
mercury-tight joints in the boiler, the piping and the 
turbine; for mercury fumes are highly poisonous. 
The use of packed joints was out of the question. 
Hence, it was determined that the only satisfactory 
method of sealing the joints was to weld them. A 
few years ago this would have been impossible, but 
thanks to the development of oxy-acetylene and 
electric welding, it was possible to produce gas-tight 
welded joints throughout the whole of the plant, and 
this has been done with highly satisfactory results. 

Another problem was that of providing for expan- 
sion in the piping; and this was done by using annu- 
lar steel discs welded at their outer and inner edges, 
thus forming an accordeon-like construction which 
provided for free longitudinal movement. This 
device is operating successfully. 





MERCURY TURBINE 














From Popular Science Monthly 
DIAGRAM OF THE NEW POWER SYSTEM 


(Mercury heated in the boiler passes off as vapor. This 
is carried through a pipe to drive a turbine, which runs 
an electric generator. Exhaust mercury vapor then 
passes from the turbine to the condenser, into which 
water is fed. Heat of the mercury vapor exhaust is 
sufficient to boil this water, and the resulting steam 
passes through a pipe to drive a steam turbine. The 
mercury, now condensed to a liquid, returns by gravity 
through a pipe to the mercury boiler, completing its cycle) 


There seems to be general agreement that 
the new device opens a new era in the his- 
tory of electric power generation. We read: 


The first notable advance in economy was the 
replacement several years ago of the reciprocating 
engine by Parsons’ epoch-making invention, the 
steam turbine. 

The modern steam turbine, under similar condi- 
tions, is about 40 per cent. more efficient than the 
best reciprocating engine, and the attainment of 
this degree of gain has been the work of twenty 
years. “It would seem,” Mr. Emmet says, “‘that 
the introduction of the mercury process would ac- 
complish an even greater gain.’”’ The change from 
reciprocating engines to steam turbines necessitated 
complete redesign of the old stations. But, in ap- 
plying the mercury process, it is only necessary to 
replace the steam boiler in the large modern plants 
by a mercury boiler which will give greatly increased 
output in the same space. In other words, there will 
be no general redesign of a station to obtain the 
benefit of the better economy and at the same time 
materially increase the output from the building. 


According tothe Popular Science Monthly: 


In Hartford, with a population of 175,000, the 
Hartford Electric Light Company spent about 
$1,500,000 in 1922 for fuel to generate electricity for 
homes and factories. Using the mercury power 
system, officials of the company announce that they 
expect to save $750,000 a year on fuel with the pres- 
ent installation, or $250,000 more than the cost of 
installing the system. 

Officials of both the General Electric and the 
Hartford companies say that the chief saving to the 
public will come indirectly through the lessening of 
demand for fuel and the extension of uses for electric- 
ity, rather than through any immediate reduction. 
of electric rates. 
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Two More Vanishing Wild Creatures 


O THE tragic list of wild animals that 

have been brought to the verge of ex- 
tinction by American hunters is now added 
the prong-horn antelope and the sage 
grouse. The recent history of these species 
is set forth in the Nature Magazine (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) by William L. and Irene 
Finley. 

The prong-horn, improperly described as 
an antelope, is a ruminant animal peculiar 
to the treeless parts of the western United 
States and Mexico. Both sexes, when ma- 
ture, have the pronged horns to which the 
species owes its name. The sage grouse is a 
large bird with mottled gray, black and 
buff plumage, a native of the dry sagebrush 
plains of the West. 

Fifty years ago, say the authors, prong- 
horns were so abundant that there was little 
thought of. trying to estimate their herds. 
At the present ‘time there are a few hundred 
living around the northern border of Yellow- 
stone National Park, some in Wyoming and 
New Mexico, about 200 in Idaho, and about 
300 in California. Somewhat larger num- 
bers live in southern Oregon and northern 
Nevada. These remnants of a once abun- 
dant species live on waste stretches of land 
belonging to the Government, where the 
game laws are supposed to apply, but there 
are no game wardens at hand to make the 
laws effective. The writers tell us: 

For years we have been talking about the gradual 


disappearance and the passing of this species, hoping 
that something might turn up to save the dwindling 

















YOUNG PRONG-HORN ANTELOPE, THE 
SWIFTEST RUNNER IN AMERICA 


herds. To-day we are about ready for a funeral. 
It looks as if nothing could prevent the disappear- 
ance of the species unless the alarm is loud enough 
to ring in the ears of the people from one end of the 
continent to the other. Many honest efforts have 
been made to preserve the antelope as an unique 
big game species. The time has passed forever when 
the prong-horn can be considered a game animal. 
The antelope, like the buffalo, has passed the stage 
when it can ever be again legally hunted. With the 
automobile pushing through every section of the 
country carrying hunters with long-ranged rifles, 
it would be just as consistent to open a season for 
shooting moose and mountain sheep in Yellowstone 
Park. 

The prong-horn is the swiftest animal in America. 
It is typical of the wide, open stretches of sand and 
sage. Because of its speed and its keen nose and 
eyes, it thrived and survived every natural enemy 
of the plains except man. Its coat, especially the 
white rump-patch, is a shining mark as far as the 
eye can see. The high, rocky plateaus where the 
antelope has taken its last stand cannot be irrigated 
or cultivated. We have no logical reason for dis- 
possessing it. The antelope can never change its 
habits, even though pushed to a point of desperation 
by hunters with long-ranged rifles. Its doom is 
sealed unless we can give it protection from these 
persistent persecutors. 

In the very nature of things, the antelope cannot 
stand captivity as other species do. It does not 
thrive even in wide fenced areas as do the buffalo, 
deer and elk. It is delicate, high-strung and easily 
upset. Closed seasons and such protection from 
gunners as are offered through State game laws are of 
no avail. 

The authors record their personal ob- 
servations in the region about Jack Lake, 
in southern Oregon, formerly a stronghold 
of both the prong-horn and the sage grouse. 
Eight years ago, when they first visited the 
region, it was difficult of access. 


There were then thousands of sage grouse. It was 
the habit of the bird to come in to the watering 
places at daylight, and around one of these spots I 
estimated a little over 2,000 birds one morning. I 
could have slaughtered a hundred with a shotgun. 
To-day with the easy access of the automobile, with 
the increase of gunners and the change of conditions, 
there has been a tremendous decrease in the num- 
bers of sage grouse. The birds are not wary and 
wild. Like the antelope, they cannot hold out 
against the gunner armed with his modern weapons 
of warfare. The most exasperating chapter in the 
tragic disappearance of the antelope and sage grouse 
is that some people are trying to lay the blame on 
coyotes, bobcats, ravens, eagles and other creatures 
that from time immemorial have lived in the rim- 
rocks and sage of the antelope country. 


Oregon ranchers recently held a confer- 
ence at which a resolution was passed urg- 
ing Congress to set aside a large district in 
Lake County as a reservation for the pro- 
tection of these two vanishing species. 
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News from Nature’s World 


Making Domestic Servitors of Monkeys 


ANY persons have wondered, doubt- 

less, why mankind has not domes- 
ticated his nearest congener among animals, 
the monkey, as he has so successfully done 
with the dog, the ox, the ass, the horse, the 
camel, and various other beasts, breaking 
them in to serve his will and do his bidding. 
Probably the somewhat tricky and unre- 
liable character of monkeys, will serve to 
explain why they have not been domes- 
ticated on a large scale. Individual in- 
stances, however, are not rare. We are all 
familiar with the rather forlorn-looking 
little beasts, decked out in cap and jacket, 
who collect pennies for industrious organ- 
grinders, for example. Recently there has 
come to hand some fresh information 
as to the use of certain specially intelligent 
members of the Primate family, in Java, 
for the purpose of gathering coconuts. 
We are indebted to Dr. W. E. Gudger, of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
for certain interesting quotations both from 
modern and from ancient sources, upon this 
topic. 

At the experiment station in Buitzenzorg, 
in Java, a number of photographs of 
monkeys actually at work are possessed 
and three of these were recently sent by 
the director, Dr. P. J. S. Cramer, to Dr. E. 
Gudger. 

The English naturalist, Robert W. C. 
Shelford, described the method of employ- 
ing the monkeys in his interesting book 
“A Naturalist in Borneo,” published in 
London a few years ago. Usually, the 
owner keeps hold of a cord, tied around the 
waist of the monkeys. He keeps close 
watch of the coconuts the animal lays hold 
of, and if he judges them to be right, he 
shouts approval, whereupon the intelligent 
creature twists the nut round and round 
until the stalk breaks and the fruit falls. 
If, on the other hand, he thinks the nut is 
not yet fit to be gathered, he gives a warn- 
ing pull upon the cord and the monkey fares 
further. Mr. Shelford adds: 

I have seen a Brok (Macacus nemestrinus, the 
pig-tailed Macaque), act as a very efficient fruit 
picker, although the use of the cord was dispensed 


with altogether, the monkey being guided by the 
tones and inflection of his master’s voice. 


A similar story was told by the well- 




















PICTURE FROM AN EGYPTIAN TOMB OF 
MONKEYS ASSISTING IN FRUIT GATHERING 


known traveler, Isabella Bird. After all, 
the performance of such a task is no more 
surprising than many others done by 
domesticated animals, such as dogs and 
horses. 

To the ancients the idea of employing 
monkeys to assist in harvesting was quite 
familiar, and a very delightful pictur, 
showing a man and four monkeys all 
engaged in picking the fruit from palm 
trees was discovered some years ago, 
painted upon the tomb of a worthy named 
Hui. Other pictures taken from Egyptian 
tombs of the Twelfth Dynasty, of the Old 
Kingdom, show monkeys assisting their 
owner in gathering figs. A distinguished 
authority upon the manners and customs 
of the ancient Egyptians, Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, not only refers to the pictures 
mentioned above, but says further: 

Many animals were tamed in Egypt for various 
purposes . . . and in the Jimma country, which 
lies to the south of Abyssinia, monkeys are still 
taught several useful accomplishments. Among 
them is that of officiating as torch bearers at a 
supper party; and seated in a row on a raised bench, 
they hold the lights until the departure of the 
guests and patiently await their own repast as a 
reward for their services. Sometimes a refractory 
subject fails in his accustomed duty and the har- 
mony of the party is for a moment disturbed, 
particularly if an unruly monkey throws his lighted 
torch into the midst of the unsuspecting guests; 
but a stick and privation of food is the punishment 
of the offender; and it is by these persuasive organs 
alone that they are prevailed upon to perform their 
duty in so delicate an office. 
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The Flea Seed and the Jumping Bean 


Sometimes one sees a fakir or itinerant 
peddler standing on a street corner, offering 
for sale a handful of beans, which jump 
about as if his palm were a corn-popper 
covered with grains of popcorn. These 
beans are much larger than grains of pop- 
corn, however, being perhaps as large as the 
end of one’s finger. They are the seed of a 
certain plant belonging to the Euphorbia 
family. Their curious and rather startling 
activity is due to the restlessness of a larva 
inside, the offspring of a parent fly, which 
“stung” the bean in order to deposit her egg 
inside and thus make sure that her young 
one would have plenty of food as soon as it 
hatched. The plant which produces these 
seeds is found chiefly in Mexico and the 
seeds are commonly called ‘‘ Mexican jump- 
ing beans.” 

This singular phenomenon is matched 
by one of similar character which is not so 
well-known. I refer to the so-called ‘flea 
seeds.”” Sometimes about the month of 
August, when one is walking beneath an 
oak tree, in California, he is surprised to 
see numbers of tiny round objects about 
the size of fleas, but without legs or head, 
jumping about like mad as if they really 
were fleas. When one picks them up they 
look more like mustard seeds than like 
fleas or other insects. 

The lively behavior of these “flea seeds’ 
is likewise due to the presence of an insect 
larva. These little objects, however, are 
not seeds, but minute oak-galls. There are 
certain insects of different kinds chiefly 
known as gall flies and gall midges, which 
make a practice of stinging the leaves or 
stems of trees or other plants—especi- 
ally the oak tree, and injecting a sort of 
poison which causes a swelling called gall 
to form. 

To return to the flea seed, these galls 
which look very much like tiny acorns 
without their cups, are the product of a 
small-winged insect which belongs to the 
same big order which includes the better- 
known insects, bees, ants, wasps and saw- 
flies. This little creature is only five 
hundredth of an inch long. It is astonishing 
to learn that the little flea seed can jump 
half an inch high and an inch horizontally! 
When a tree is badly infested thousands of 
these little galls may fall from the leaves 
when they are ripe, so that the noise they 
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make jumping about on the ground may 
be said to be like the patter of raindrops. 
A recent observer tells us that on examining 
some of these “ripe” galls, he found that 
the little wasp inside, struggling to get out, 
completely filled the inside space, just as a 
chick ready to hatch fills the shell of the 
egg. Since the walls of the gall are very 
thin the little creature within is able to 
burst them open by its struggles. This is 
worth noting, since in the case of the larger 
galls the imprisoned insect generally bores 
its way to freedom. 


The Discovery of a Species of Fruit Pigeons 
Supposed to be Extinct 


Among the most beautiful birds in the 
world are the fruit pigeons found in tropical 
regions of Pacific waters. Some of them are 
quite larger, bigger than our ordinary 
domestic pigeons, while others are com- 
paratively small, only about half the size 
of the ones we know in this part of the 
world. All of them, however, are dis- 
tinguished for great beauty of coloring. 
The writer recently had the pleasure of 
seeing a number of these dainty creatures, 
or rather of their stuffed skins in cases, on 
exhibit at the Museum of Natural History. 
The colors rivaled those of the rainbow 
in variety and delicacy. While green is 
perhaps the dominant kind among many 
species, blue, purple, orange, red, white, 
pink and mauve are found. The exhibit 
in question was particularly interesting 
because it included specimens of a species 
of fruit pigeon thought to be extinct. In 
fact, although it had been frequently 
described by early travelers in Polynesia, 
it was supposed that only one skin re- 
mained to show the fact of its existence. 
Ona recent expedition to Polynesia, however, 
undertaken under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History, the 
scientists in the field were more than de- 
lighted to find that there were plentiful 
numbers of this supposedly vanished species 
remaining on the Island of Rapa, to which 
apparently they are confined. All of the 
fruit pigeons live mainly upon fruit as their 
name implies, but some of them are said to 
be exceedingly fond of mice! There are 
about seventy-five species in all, and most 
of them utter a cooing or purring note like 
ordinary pigeons; however, some of them 
are said to have a deep booming note like 
the roar of a wild animal. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





International Relations 


The Genesis of the War. By the Rt. Hon. Her- 
bert Henry Asquith. George H. Doran Co. 405 pp. 


For six years before the outbreak of the Great 
War, Mr. Asquith had been Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. He, if any man in England, had an 
opportunity to know what tendencies were at work 
in Europe to bring about a conflict and what was 
being done by his own government during those 
years to prepare itself for such an outcome. The 
facts discussed by Mr. Asquith in this book have to 
do with those aspects of British policy in which the 
Kaiser seems to have been grossly deceived. He 
gives a plain, straightforward statement of what lay 
back of the outbreak of war, with special reference to 
the attitude of Great Britain. His book is in no 
sense an autobiography, nor does it include within 
its scope a review of the conduct of the War, or the 
Armistice, or of the peace negotiations. Material 
on these subjects may be found elsewhere. Mr. 
Asquith has confined himself to those events and 
developments of which he had personal knowledge 
through his official position. It will be recalled 
that his premiership terminated about two years 
after the fighting had begun. But he makes no 
attempt to include in this narrative the events of 
those two years. All things considered, this book 
is one of the most important contributions yet made 
to the history of the great conflict. 


Where Are We Going? By the Rt. Hon. David 
Lloyd George. George H. Doran Co. 371 pp. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s journalistic comments, 
collected in this book, cover especially the trend of 
British and European policy since his own retire- 
ment from the premiership, in the autumn of 1922. 
Free from official restraint, Mr. Lloyd George now 
speaks with the greatest frankness concerning the 
difficulties which he thinks France has put in the 
way of the enforcement of the Versailles Treaty. 


His utterances must be regarded as important, if 
for no other reason, since he is supported by a large 
element of the British public. In addition to the 
more controversial chapters, there are discussions of 
the Zionist movement and the Irish Treaty. 


The Problem of Armaments. 
Enock. Macmillan. 196 pp. 


By Arthur Guy 


By the mere statement of the facts concerning the 
military and naval expenditures of the leading na- 
tions Mr. Enock oifers a powerful argument for the 
reduction of armaments. He presents summarized 
tables, showing the total war expenditures of all the 
principal countries from 1900 to 1920, and statistics 
of the casualties, losses and damages caused by the 
Great War. 


Germany, France and England. By Maxmilian 
Harden. Translated and Edited by William Crans- 
ton Lawton. Brentano’s. 330 pp. 


For the past ten years the life of the brilliant 
journalist, Maxmilian Harden, of Germany, has 
been cloaked in more or less mystery. During and 
shortly after the war, some of Harden’s frank com- 
ments on the conduct of the German Government 
were translated and reproduced in the pages of this 
Review. Last autumn he completed a searching 
analysis of the European situation with special 
reference to the relations of Germany, France and 
England. A spirited translation of this work, from 
the pen of Professor William C. Lawton, has just 
appeared in this country. It presents points of 
view which are unfamiliar, excepting to those who 
have made recent studies of German public opinion 
since the war. A chapter that should not be omitted 
by any American reader is that in which Harden 
gives a supposedly official German reply to the 
French note of May 23, 1923. 





Biography and Recollections 


In the Footsteps of the Lincolns. By Ida M. 
Tarbell. Harper and Brothers. 418 pp. 


Miss Tarbell, whose writings have done much to 
stimulate interest in and intelligent study of Lin- 
coln’s career, has again placed the reading public 
in her debt by this story of Lincoln’s ancestors in 
America. Much of the information in this book 
has come to light very gradually as the result of 
studies inspired by the more recent Lincoln litera- 
ture, to which Miss Tarbell herself has made so 
large a contribution. Lincoln himself did not know 
very much about his progenitors, but we now have 


a fairly complete record of the family from the day 
when the first Lincoln set foot on American soil in 
1637. It is now known, as it was not during Lin- 
coln’s lifetime, that he came of a worthy New Eng- 
land stock, of which any American might well have 
been proud. Miss Tarbell has re-traced, from one 
locality to another, the migrations of the Lincolns, 
from Massachusetts to New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania and thence to Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana 
and Illinois. Many pioneer families of the Middle 
West had similar stories of adventure, and at times 
of privation and hardship. This is the first con- 
nected story of the Lincoln family, 
333 
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The Life of Sir William White. By Frederick 
Manning. With an Introduction by The Rt. Hon. 
Lord George Hamilton. E. P. Dutton and Com- 


pany. 502 pp. Ill. 


Sir William White, who died during the year 
before the World War began, had been for seven- 
teen years Director of Naval Construction and As- 
sistant Comptroller of the British Admiralty. He 
was one of the foremost naval architects associated 
with the era of the dreadnought. But for an un- 
fortunate error in the designing and construction of 
a royal yacht—a kind of work for which his ex- 
perience in larger affairs had not especially fitted 
him—he might have ranked at the time of his death 
at the very head of his profession. As it was, he is 
credited with having designed more than 250 war- 
ships at a cost, including armament, of approximate- 
ly $500,000,000. Moreover, he mobilized the entire 
dockyard, engineering and armament resources of 
Great Britain, and so had a great part in bringing the 
British Navy to the point of efficiency which was 
made manifest during the years 1914-18. Besides 
elaborating these points in Sir William White’s 
career, the present biography throws many side- 
lights on an attractive personality. 


Lord Shaftesbury. By J. L. Hammond and Bar- 
bara Hammond. Harcourt, Braceand Co. 313 pp. 


Lord Shaftesbury was an English statesman who 
fought all his life—that is to say, the greater part 
of the Nineteenth Century—for certain concrete 
expressions of social justice. In his youth he saw 
children of seven working in mills and mines from 
five in the morning to eight at night. Striving at 
first almost alone, he had to overcome, in the first 
place, the mass inertia of British public opinion. 
In the long run, he succeeded in this, and more than 
any other British statesman of his time he deserved 
and won the gratitude of England’s poor. This 
biography is confined chiefly to the more obvious 
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aspects of Shaftesbury’s public life. Hodder’s three- 
volume biography (1886) supplies personal details. 


A. Barton Hepburn: His Life and Service to 
His Time. By Joseph Bucklin Bishop. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 421 pp. Il. 


The late A. Barton Hepburn was an authority on 
finance, and he lived during the period in which the 
United States developed into a great financial 
power. He had other interests, however, and these 
have not been overlooked in this excellent biography 
of Mr. Bishop. Mr. Hepburn grew.up in what is 
known as the “‘north country” of New York State, 
and entered public life as a member of the New 
York Legislature. He made a national reputation 
as an investigator of railroads, as superintendent of 
banks and Comptroller of the Currency. In his later 
years Mr. Hepburn’s gifts to Middlebury College and 
to other institutions contributed notably to his fame. 


Some Memories of the Civil War. Together 
with an Appreciation of the Career and Char- 
acter of Major General Israel Putnam. By George 
Haven Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 3o1 pp. 


Major Putnam has been known to two genera- 
tions as one of the foremost American publishers. 
In this book he recalls for the benefit of the young- 
sters of to-day some of the incidents in which he 
figured as a Union soldier in the Civil War. There 
are interesting chapters on Abraham Lincoln, on 
Jefferson Davis, “The Men Behind the Guns,” 
“The London Times and The American Civil War,” 
“The Battle of Cedar Creek,” and a series of letters 
which the young officer wrote from Libby Prison, 
where he was confined as a prisoner of war sixty 
years ago. Major Putnam appends to these Civil 
War reminiscences an appreciation of the career and 
character of Major-General Israel Putnam, one of 
his ancestors, who was a leading figure in the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 





Travel and 


Man and Mystery in Asia. By Ferdinand 
Ossendowski. In Collaboration with Lewis Stanton 
Palen. E. P. Dutton & Company. 343 pp. 


Following his remarkable narrative of escape from 
the Bolsheviki, ‘‘Beasts, Men and Gods,” Dr. 
Ossendowski, in this new book describes his experi- 
ences on the banks of the Yenisei River in the so- 
called ‘Tiger Country,” the Ussurian Plains of the 
Vladivostok region, and finally, in the mysterious 
island, Sakhalin, and the steppes below the Altai 
Mountains. The book, like its predecessor, is full 
of thrilling adventure, and at the same time gives 
valuable descriptions of little known regions and 
peoples. 


Mexico: an Interpretation. By Carleton Beals. 
B. W. Huebsch. 280pp. 


During two years, beginning in 1918, Mr. Beals 
travelled by foot, horseback or train through fifteen 
of the Mexican states, in many places living for a 
time with the Indians. In Mexico City he was em- 


Description 


ployed in various educational and literary capacities 
and taught in the Mexican schools. He witnessed 
the Obregon revolution and knew many prominent 
officials connected with both the Carranza and 
Obregon regimes. He discusses Mexico under four 
heads: “Background,” ‘Rise of the Mexican 
People,” “‘The Social Fabric,” ‘The Foreign In- 
vasion.” 


Nature in Downland. By W. H. Hudson. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 286 pp. 


Hudson has done for the wilder portions of south- 
ern England what John Burroughs did many years 
ago for the Catskills and the Hudson Valley. In ‘‘A 
Shepherd’s Life’’ he wrote of the people, the scenery 
and the wild life of the Downs. ‘Nature in Down- 
land” continues his graceful descriptions of the 
streams, birds and flowers of that interesting 
region, as well of the men and women who dwell 
in its villages. ‘Hampshire Days” is another 
book of the series relating to England’s southern 
counties. 
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Sociology and Economics 


Freedom and the College. By Alexander Meik- 
lejohn. The Century Company. 231 pp. 
A collection of articles and addresses written dur- 


ing recent years by the former President of Amherst! 


College. The initial essay is one on the responsi- 
bility of college teachers, contributed by Dr. Meik- 
lejohn to the Century Magazine in September last 
and quoted in the October number of the REVIEW 
oF Reviews. Other suggestive chapters are “What 
Are College Games For?’’, “The Next Hundred 
Years,” “Reorganizing the Curriculum” and ‘“‘The 
Theory of the Liberal College,” the last named 
being Dr. Meiklejohn’s inaugural address as Presi- 
dent of Amherst in 1912. 


Child Labcr and the Constitution. By Ray- 
mond G. Fuller. With an Introduction by John H. 
Finley. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 323 pp. 


Mr. Fuller’s book is noteworthy, if for no other 
reason, because it takes advanced ground, and in 
outlining a constructive policy for dealing with child 
labor goes far beyond the argument for merely pro- 
hibitory and preventive measures. Mr. Fuller’s 
experience in the work of the National Child Labor 
Committee served to give him a basis of exact in- 
formation, relating to every State of the Union. 
Some of the things that he advocates in this book 
are dependent on State and Federal legislation, but 
others depend to a great degree on local community 
action. Mr. Fuller is convinced of the practical 
value of treating child labor as very largely a matter 
of individual cases. His book is particularly useful 
in that he has a program of reform through positive 
and personal methods, as Dr. Finley points out in 
the introduction, and is able to give concrete illus- 
trations of such methods. 


Housing Progress in Western Europe. By 
Edith Elmer Wood. E.P. Dutton & Co. 210 pp. 


This book should prove an eye-opener to such 
self-satisfied Americans as can be persuaded to read 
it. So far from exhibiting housing conditions in 
Europe as worse than those in this country, Mrs. 
Wood declares that the reverse is true, that we have 
housing conditions worse than any which now exist 
in London, Paris, Brussels or Amsterdam. Mrs. 
Wood made a point of seeing, during the past year, 
examples of the worst houses that remained in 
London and Paris, as well as in Dutch and Belgian 
cities, and she assures her fellow countrymen that 
she has “nowhere seen houses, even remotely com- 
parable to the 10,000 ‘old-law’ tenements of lower 
Manhattan, built before 1879, with their hundreds 
of thousands of inhabited rooms devoid of any 
opening to the outer air.” It is Mrs. Wood’s belief 
that the people of Western Europe have undertaken 
national housing schemes because they are more 
thoroughly convinced than we are of the importance 
of good housing in the making of good citizens. 


The Personal Relation in Industry. By John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Boni and Liveright. 148 pp. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s well-known belief in the value 


of codperation of Labor and Capital is illustrated 
and amplified in the series of addresses which make 


up this little book. The article entitled “Labor and 
Capital—Partners” originally appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly eight years ago. The address 
which has given its title to the book was delivered at 
Cornell University on the occasion of Founders’ 
Day, 1917. The other chapters of the book were 
originally delivered as addresses to industrial 
employees and to the public. 


Adjusting Immigrant and Industry. By William 
M. Leiserson. Harper & Brothers. 356 pp. 


Funds supplied by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York made possible this survey of the many 
agencies engaged in bringing about a better adjust- 
ment between the newly arrived immigrant and 
American industry. The book is devoted to a 
description of the methods employed by these 
various agencies rather than to theories of social 
betterment. It is full of facts about the immigrant, 
and his adjustment to American working conditions. 
The work should be helpful to the social worker in- 
terested in improving the lot of the immigrant and 
also to the employer who finds it necessary to recruit 
his labor force from the ranks of newcomers from 
Europe. 


Monetary Reform. By John Maynard Keynes. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 227 pp. 


This exposition of monetary problems differs 
from most works of its class in that the author 
offers certain specific and practical suggestions for 
the future regulation of currency systems as they 
now exist in Great Britain, the United States and 
other countries. In order to maintain the stability 
of the internal price level, and at the same time to 
regulate the supply of foreign exchange so as to 
avoid purely temporary fluctuations, the author 
proposes an adaptation of the actual system which 
has grown up in England since the war. This he 
explains in detail. 


Money. By William Trufant Foster and Wad- 
dill Catchings. Houghton Mifflin Company. 409 pp. 


Believing that “‘an understanding of the part that 
money plays in the world is pre-requisite to a solu- 
tion of the most critical problems of our day, 
national and international,” the authors of this 
book have tried to analyze those characteristics of 
the monetary economy which must be clearly un- 
derstood if we are to learn how to prevent the break- 
down of social organization. In this book the authors 
do not pretend to do more than to introduce the 
reader to the broad field of his study. They admit 
that their analysis is incomplete, but is offered as a 
stimulus to further thinking which may result in 
preventing to some extent the serious losses from 
recurrent business depressions. 


The Theory of Social Economy. 
Cassel. Translated by Joseph McCabe. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 654 pp. 

In considering this work by the great Swedish 
economist one is compelled to put asidel any prej- 
udice he may have had against the man of one idea 
in the realm of economics._ Such a man Dr. Cassel! 


By Gustav 
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confessedly is. He first outlined his theory of 
prices in his book on “The Nature and Necessity of 
Interest.” In simple terms his contention is that 
price acts as a sort of balance wheel between supply 
and demand. As prices become higher, the demand 
for scarce goods falls off, and thus the business 
mechanism that centers in price exerts a controlling 
influence on exchanges. We have all observed this 
phenomenon many times. To the ordinary man it 
may not require any elaborate explanation. Why, 
then, should Dr. Cassel find it necessary to write a 
book of 650 pages about it? We suspect the reason 
is that he is not addressing the plain business man, 
but rather his brethren among the professional 
economists who have become saturated with ab- 
struse and artificial theories of value and exchange. 
Dr. Cassel’s book is needed to bring the scientific 
economists down to earth. 


Political Action: a Naturalistic Interpretation 
of the Labor Movement in Relation to the State. 
By Seba Eldridge. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 382 pp. 


This work is a thoughtful and searching recon- 
sideration of the foundations of modern democracy. 
It discusses these matters in terms of sociology rather 
than of politics. The author himself calls his book 
“a naturalistic interpretation of the labor move- 
ment in relation to the state.’”” He devotes much 
attention to the primary social factors and to the 
class struggle. It can not be said that the author’s 
conclusions are optimistic, but at least they tend 
to stimulate the mind to a clearer conception of the 
true ends of democracy. 


The Prospects of Industrial Civilization. By 
Bertrand Russell, in collaboration with Dora 
Russell. The Century Co. 287 pp. 


In collaboration with his wife, Mr. Bertrand 
Russell has written this brilliant plea for a reorgan- 
ization of society on the basis of socialism and 
internationalism. Unless such an outcome can 
be hoped for, these authors believe that growing 
conflicts in our highly developed industrial order will 


result in the destruction of civilization itself. If 
imperialism shall continue as the dominant tendency 
in our political and economic life, the authors look 
forward to the possibility of the United States be- 
coming master of the rest of the world. Long ac- 
customed to the calm consideration of socialistic 
ideals, Mr. and Mrs. Russell are not afraid of an 
increased development of industrial organization, 
even though the freedom of the individual in the 
economic life may be restricted. They believe that 
at least he would be largely relieved from the stern 
necessity of providing food, clothing and shelter. 
Man’s greater leisure would be made fruitful’ ‘by 
education. 


Then and Now in Education: 1845 1923: a 
Message of Encouragement from the Past to the 
Present. By Otis W. Caldwell and Stuart A. 
Courtis. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Com- 


pany. 400 pp. 


Dr. Caldwell, who is Director of the Lincoln 
School in New York City, and Dean Courtis, of the 
Detroit Teachers College, give in this book an in- 
teresting conspectus of school progress in the United 
States, from Horace Mann’s day to ourown. | Their 
calm analysis of school methods and efficiency in 
1845 tends to lessen the force of the oft-repeated 
assertion that the education of those days was 
superior to that of the present time. 


The Fourth “R”: the Forgotten Factor ‘in 
Education. By Homer S. Bodley. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 271 pp. 


The fourth “R,’” as employed by Mr. Bodley, 
stands for Righteousness. Without infringing 
upon any religious creed, Mr. Bodley believes that 
there is a place in our public-school curriculum for 
the teaching of the higher ideals of life. His book 
treats of the material universe, the physical and 
mental life, sociological life, the arts of music, litera- 
ture and color, and other topics which contribute 
to an understanding of altruism. 





Other Timely Books 


This Earth of Ours: Talks About Mountains 
and Rivers, Volcanoes, Earthquakes and Geysers 
and Other Things. By Jean-Henri Fabre. Trans- 
lated from the French by Percy F. Bicknell. The 
Century Co. 339 pp. Ill. 


The Book of the Dead: an English Transla- 
tion of the Chapters, Hymns, Etc., of the 
Theban Recension. With Introduction, Notes, 
etc. By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, Keeper of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum. Vol. I—Introduction and Chapters I-XV. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 698 pp. 

Old Testament Criticism: Its Rise and Progress 
from the Second Century to the End of the 
Eighteenth. By Edward McQueen Gray. Harper 
& Brothers. 247 pp. 


Famous Figures of the Old Testament. By 
William Jennings Bryan. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 242 pp. 

The Virgin Birth. By Frederic Palmer, D.D., 
Harvard University. Macmillan. 56 pp. 


Recollections of My Fifty Years Hunting 
and Fishing. By William B. Mershon. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. 259 pp. II. 


Critical Epochs in History: Studies in States- 
manship. By D. C. Somervell. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 427 pp. 

Alcohol and Prohibition: in Their Relation to 
Civilization and the Art of Living. By Victor 
G. Vecki, M.D., Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 165 pp. 
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